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Start  the  new  year  with  a habit 
of  volunteering  at  Rush 


Every  year,  we  make  ’em  and  every 
year  we  break  ’em.  Resolutions 
are  hard  to  follow  and  even  harder  to 
keep  past  January.  If  you  are  looking 
for  a resolution  that  is  good  for  you 
and  for  others  and  not  impossible  to 
do,  try  volunteering  at  Rush.  If  you 
are  looking  for  motivation,  read  why 
two  Rush  employees  volunteer. 

At  five  minutes  to  five,  just  eight 
days  before  Christmas,  Michelle 
Reiter,  like  many  other  Rush 
employees,  is  thinking  about 
unwrapped  presents,  unwritten  cards 
and  unfinished  holiday  preparations. 

But  despite  the  holiday  frenzy, 
Reiter  won’t  be  joining  the  parking- 
garage  parade  when  her  eight-hour 
shift  ends.  Instead  she’ll  be  rushing  to 
her  “second  job.”  Luckily  the 
commute  is  short,  the  location  is 
convenient,  and  the  hours  are 
perfect. 

While  trekking  from  the 
Professional  Building  to  Johnston  R. 
Bowman  Health  Center  for  the 
Elderly  takes  only  a few  minutes  and 
her  shift  lasts  only  a few  hours,  the 
rewards  of  volunteering,  Reiter  says, 
last  a lifetime. 

“I  can’t  imagine  not  volun- 
teering,” said  Reiter,  who  signed  up 
with  Volunteer  Services  when  the 
ink  was  barely  dry  on  her  first 
paycheck.  “Since  high  school,  it’s  just 
become  a part  of  my  life.” 

Since  November,  “it”  has 
involved  assisting  Georgia  Grawe, 
ATR,  an  art  therapist.  Whether 
that  involves  turning  tissue  paper 
into  a Christmas  tree  or  turning  an 
otherwise  lonely  Wednesday  night 
into  a memorable  occasion  for 
patients,  Reiter  likes  getting  her 
hands  and  heart  into  her  work. 

“I’m  busy  all  day  helping  people 
schedule  appointments  and  assisting 
the  doctors,”  says  Reiter,  whose 
daytime  job  is  secretarial.  “But  when 
you  volunteer,  you  really  make  a 
connection  with  the  people  you 
help  and  with  others  in  the  hospital.” 


The  volunteer  badge  and 
signature  pink  coat  have  not  only 
increased  her  Rush-monogrammed 
wardrobe  but  also  her  overall  under- 
standing of  the  hospital.  Behind  a 
desk  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the 
Professional  Building  for  most  of  the 

“Just  staying 
after  a couple 
of  hours  a 
week  makes  a 
difference  ... 
for  everyone.” 


day,  Reiter  says  she  welcomed  the 
chance  to  explore  other  buildings. 

“I  didn’t  even  realize  that  JRB 
was  here,”  she  says,  while  helping  a 
patient  make  holiday  pins  on  a unit 
she  didn’t  know  existed  until  a few 
weeks  ago.  “Just  staying  after  a couple 
of  hours  a week  makes  a difference  ... 
for  everyone.” 

Finding  the  right  words 

Gladys  Medina-Cruz  was  doing 
volunteer  work  before  most  of  us 
were  doing  homework.  As  a young 
girl,  Cruz  interpreted  for  her 


Spanish-speaking  mother,  making 
trips  to  the  doctors  and  questions 
from  strangers  easier  for  the  family. 

Helping  others  is  as  natural  and 
easy  as  talking  for  Medina-Cruz,  who 
now  interprets  for  Spanish-speaking 
patients  and  their  English-speaking 
caregivers.  “It  would  be  a waste  for 
me  not  to  use  the  skills  I have,”  she 
says.  “We’re  all  here  for  a reason,  so 
we  shouldn’t  pass  up  the  opportunity 
to  find  out  what  that  reason  is.” 

That  philosophy  has  helped 
bring  smiles  and  a sense  of  calm  to 
the  dozens  of  Spanish-speaking 
patients  that  Medina-Cruz  has  met 
since  she  began  working  here  18 
years  ago.  Working  first  in  the 
admitting  department,  Medina-Cruz 
saw  enough  worried  faces  to 
understand  the  importance  of 
breaking  down  language  barriers. 
“Imagine  coming  to  a hospital  and 
having  all  these  questions  and  not 
being  able  to  ask  them,”  she  says 
about  why  she  started  interpreting 
informally  on  her  own. 

When  she  learned  that 
Volunteer  Services  had  a more 
formal  program,  she  immediately 
became  a part  of  it  in  1981.  And  her 
pager  and  phone  haven’t  been  silent 
since.  Of  course,  as  section 
coordinator  for  Maternal-Fetal 
Medicine,  Medina-Cruz  seldom  sits 
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Sumner  eighth-g)'ader  Latisha  Treadwell,  13,  trades  science  talk  with  Reginald  “Hats” 
Adams,  director  of  Community  Affairs.  Since  1992,  Rush  has  been  working  with  Westside 
public  schools  to  improve  math  and  science  education. 


SAME  network  opens 
eighth  science  lab 

Some  students  on  the  West  Side  received  an  early  holiday  present  this  year: 
a new  science  lah  at  their  school.  The  new  lab,  located  at  the  Sumner 
Mathematics  and  Science  Community  Academy  at  the  comer  of  5th  Avenue 
and  Kostner  Street,  aims  to  give  Chicago  Public  Schools  students  greater 
exposure  to  math  and  science. 

At  a Dec.  9 lab  dedication  ceremony,  Sumner  Principal  Delores  Robinson 
presented  a plaque  to  Rush  President  and  CEO  Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD,  to 
thank  the  institution  for  its  help  in  constructing  the  lab.  “We’re  looking 
forward  to  seeing  you  in  our  programs  to  become  doctors,  nurses  and  health- 
care professionals  of  all  kinds,”  Henikoff  told  the  students.  ServiceMaster  and 
GF  Structures  worked  with  Rush  to  help  build  the  lah  and  were  also  honored 
hy  the  school.  A.M.  Castle  & Co.  provided  funds  to  pay  for  some  of  the  lah 
equipment. 

The  lab,  which  is  the  ninth  in  the  network,  was  named  in  honor  of  Lucille 
Brickhouse,  a community  activist.  The  network  is  breaking  ground  on  its 
ninth  laboratory,  which  will  be  located  at  Robert  Bums  Elementary  School. 

Parents,  teachers  and  politicians,  including  Mayor  Richard  M.  Daley,  were 
on  hand  for  the  dedication.  Daley  thanked  Rush  and  other  corporate  sponsors 
for  their  commitment  to  Westside  children.  “We  want  to  give  children  the 
best  possible  tools  in  math,  science  and  reading,  so  they  can  compete,  fill  out  a 
job  application  or  go  to  college,”  Daley  said.  “We  don’t  want  to  leave  one  child 
behind.” 

Since  1992,  Rush  has  been  working  with  Westside  public  schools  to 
improve  science  and  math  education.  Through  an  initiative  called  the  Science 
and  Math  Excellence  (SAME)  Network,  Rush  has  spearheaded  a coalition  of 
public  and  private  organizations  to  work  with  the  schools.  The  purpose  of  the 
network  is  to  provide  inner-city  children  with  the  same  quality  of  educational 
experience  that  children  in  suburban  school  settings  receive. 

Rush  and  its  network  partners  — which  include  ServiceMaster,  Turner 
Construction,  Gilhane  Building  Company,  GF  Structures,  Arthur  Andersen, 
Chicago  Area  Project  and  Stony  Brook  University  Medical  Center  (New 
York),  as  well  as  the  Chicago  Public  Schools  — sponsor  science  and  math 
clubs  at  40  Westside  elementary  schools  and  five  high  schools.  ■ 


IniheNews 


Sounding  off  about  ultrasound 

Rush  perinatalogist  Xavier  Pombar, 
DO,  was  quoted  in  a story  about 
ultrasound  in  the  Dec.  2 Chicago 
Tribune.  “A  lot  of  people 
performing  ultrasounds  are  not  as 
well  trained  as  they  should  be,” 
Pombar  told  the  reporter.  He  noted 
that  some  of  his  referral  patients 
said  their  previous  physicians  had 
detected  major  problems  during 
ultrasounds.  But  the  ultrasounds  he 
performed  showed  no  major 
abnormalities.  The  article  included 
an  interview  with  one  of  Pombar’s 
patients  and  a color  photograph  of 
the  patient  and  her  newborn  son. 

Bone  cement  gives  solid 
performance  in  trees 

Rush  orthopedic  surgeon  Mark 
Cohen,  MD,  was  featured  in  a story 
about  bone  cement  in  the  Dec.  12 
Chicago  Sun'Times.  “They  essen- 
tially have  been  able  to  make  bone 
in  the  test  tube,”  Cohen  com- 
mented, after  participating  in  a 
nationwide  trial  testing  the  new 
bone  cement.  The  cement  reduces 
recovery  time  for  people  with 
broken  wrists. 

The  article  included  an 
interview  with  one  of  Cohen’s 
patients  treated  with  the  bone 
cement  and  a color  photograph 
of  Cohen. 

Competition  is  kid's  stuff 

Sana  Gotoff,  MD,  chairman  of 
pediatrics,  commented  in  a story 
about  competition  among  Chicago 
children’s  hospitals  in  the  Nov.  16 
Daily  Southtown.  Gotoff  mentioned 
Rush’s  pediatric  transplant  pro- 
gram as  an  example  of  specialized 
care  not  available  at  other  child- 
ren’s hospitals. 

M out  and  stav  out 

For  a story  about  a new  piece  of 
equipment  for  anesthesiologists, 
Channel  5 interviewed  Shyamala 
Badrinath,  MD,  who  directs  the 


Rush  Surgicenter.  The  bispectral 
index  monitor  is  used  to  ensure  that 
patients  have  an  adequate  supply  of 
painkiller  and  won’t  wake  up  or  feel 
anything  during  surgery. 

Go  heavy  on  the  light 

Rush  psychologist  Charmane 
Eastman,  PhD,  was  quoted  in  a 
story  about  seasonal  affective 
disorder  in  the  Dec.  12  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Eastman  said  she  had 
questioned  the  benefits  of  light 
therapy  treatment  because  early 
studies  were  small,  brief  and  poorly 
controlled.  But,  after  evaluating 
data  from  her  own  six-year  study  of 
96  patients,  Eastman  is  a believer  in 
light’s  healing  touch. 

A mw  dimension  in  surgery 

The  Thanksgiving  Day  Chicago 
Tribune  featured  cardiovascular- 
thoracic  surgeon  Robert  March, 
MD,  and  his  use  of  a new  3-D 
viewing  device  which  mounts  on  a 
helmet.  March  wears  the  helmet 
during  minimally  invasive  heart 
surgery.  Without  the  3-D  feature, 
March  would  have  to  turn  his  head 
to  a TV  screen  to  see  where  he’s 
working  when  using  imaging 
technology.  The  3-D  viewing 
capabilty  enables  users  to  move 
their  eyes  without  turning  their 
heads  from  the  patient.  ■ 


Robert  March,  MD 


Rush  scores  an  "A"  with  JCAHO 


All  those  months  of  preparation 
and  hard  work  have  paid  off. 
Rush  received  an  unofficial  score  of 
94  — the  highest  score  in  Rush’s 
history  — from  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Healthcare  Organizations  (JCAHO). 
JCAHO  surveyors  visited  the 
Medical  Center  from  Monday, 
December  8,  through  Friday, 
December  12. 

“We  really  wowed  them,”  said 
Marcia  Hargreaves,  director  of 
Quality  Improvement.  “The 


surveyors  were  very  impressed  with 
the  overall  quality  of  care  at  the 
Medical  Center.”  Surveyors 
pointed  out  the  top-notch  patient 
care  we  provide,  the  high  level  of 
interdisciplinary  teamwork  and 
our  knowledgeable  staff  as  just  a 
few  of  the  best  attributes  of 
Rush.  Hargreaves  added  that 
surveyors  were  extremely  pleased 
with  the  positive  responses  from 
patients  who  were  asked  about  the 
care  they  received  at  Rush. 

“A  score  of  94  is  an  ‘A’  in 


anybody’s  book,” 
said  Leo  M. 
Henikoff,  MD, 
president  and 
chief  executive 
officer.  “It’s 
rewarding  to  know 
that  other  people 
recognize  the 
excellence  that  we 
see  every  day.” 

For  the  first  time 
ever,  hospital- 

sponsored  ambulatory  care  sites  were 
surveyed.  These  sites  included 
practices  in  the  Professional  Building, 


off-campus  practices  and  Rush 
Occupational  Health  clinics. 
“Because  the  surveying  process  was 
new  to  these  sites,  staff  needed  to 
work  especially  hard  to  prepare,”  said 
James  T.  Frankenbach,  senior  vice 
president,  corporate  and  hospital 
affairs.  “We  are  extremely  proud  of  all 
our  employees,  and  would  like  to 
express  congratulations  for  a job  well 
done.” 

Look  for  more  information  about 
the  JCAHO  visit  in  an  upcoming 
edition  of  NewsRounds. 


— 
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Admitting  patients  as  quickly  as  possible 


Before  being  admitted  to  Rush, 
patients  scheduled  for  surgery 
receive  several  phone  calls:  A nurse 
calls  to  discuss  what  to  eat  before 
surgery,  a financial  advisor  calls  about 
insurance  benefits,  and  an  anes- 
thesiologist calls  to  discuss  pain 
control. 

All  of  these  are  legitimate, 
important  calls.  Yet,  in  the  back  of 
their  minds,  many  patients  may 
wonder:  “Isn’t  there  a simpler  way? 
Can’t  you  find  all  of  this  out  in  a 
single  phone  call?” 

Members  of  the  patient 
scheduling,  access  and  billing  design 
team  are  asking  these  same  questions. 
“Patients  are  contacted  multiple 
times  for  a single  admission,”  says 
Dale  Sietsema,  one  of  the  co-chairs 
of  the  design  team.  “We’re  looking 
for  ways  to  consolidate  some  of  that.” 
The  team’s  charge  is  to  simplify 
the  way  admissions  information  is 
gathered. 

“What  many  people  don’t  realize 
is  that  there  is  a tremendous  amount 
of  information  that  needs  to  be 
available  before  the  patient  comes  to 
the  hospital,”  says  Jim  Bova,  who  co- 
chairs  the  team  with  Sietsema. 

“If  all  the  necessary  information 
isn’t  available,  it  can  delay  a 
patient’s  care.” 

For  example,  if  patients  do  not 
provide  correct  insurance  infor- 


mation, their  care  could  be  delayed. 
Delays  also  occur  if  clinical 
information,  such  as  test  results, 
is  missing. 

The  team’s  ultimate  goal  is  to 
collect  this  information  before 
admission  so  patients  can  receive  the 
care  they  need 
without  delays. 

Utilization 
management 
staff  also  hope 
to  find  out 
what  types  of 
services 
patients  may 
need  after 
they  are 
discharged, 
such  as  home 
care,  so  they 
can  begin  to 
line  these  up. 

But  this  is 
extremely 
difficult  when 
patients  are 
admitted 
straight  from 
the  emergency 
room  or 

directly  after  a physician’s  office  visit 
as  happens  with  about  50  percent  of 
all  admissions  at  Rush. 

Complicating  matters  is  the  sheer 
number  of  players  inside  and  outside 
the  Medical  Center  involved  in  the 
admissions  process:  physicians, 
nurses,  insurers,  public  aid  offices, 
and  staff  in  the  admissions,  finance, 
utilization  management,  and  medical 


records  departments.  All  of  these 
players  depend  on  one  another  for 
information. 

For  example,  finance  and 
utilization  management  must  work 
hand  in  hand  with  the  government 
and  insurers  to  ensure  patients  have 
appropriate 
benefits. 
“Finance  will 
call  the 
insurer,  who 
might 
authorize 
seven  days  in 
the  hospital 
for  a 

particular 
patient,”  says 
Sietsema. 
“Finance 
then  needs  to 
let  the 
clinical 
resource 
coordinator 
know  what 
benefits  are 
available  so 
he  or  she  can 
develop  a 
discharge  plan  and  get  the  patient 
out  within  those  seven  days.  Or,  the 
clinical  resource  coordinator  may 
come  back  and  say  seven  days  isn’t 
going  to  cut  it,  and  we’ll  have  to  talk 
to  the  insurance  company  about 
letting  the  patient  stay  in  the 
hospital  longer.” 

The  team  has  spent  many 
months  studying  how  patients  are 


admitted  at  Rush  and  how  this 
process  might  be  improved.  Team 
members  have  also  talked  with  other 
hospitals  to  find  out  how  they  admit 
patients. 

The  team  is  now  considering 
three  possible  strategies  for 
redesigning  the  admissions  process. 
Details  will  not  be  available  for 
several  months,  but  Bova  says  the 
redesign  will  probably  involve 
changes  in  three  areas: 

• Improvements  to  the 
information  system(s)  used  for 
admitting  patients. 

• Changes  in  how  various  staff 
members  interact  with  one 
another,  so  unnecessary  steps 
can  be  eliminated. 

• Training  of  staff  to  assume 
different  or  additional 
responsibilities. 

Since  a major  part  of  admissions 
is  placing  patients  on  appropriate 
units,  the  design  team  is  also  keeping 
close  tabs  on  another  Rush  2000 
team:  the  levels-of-care  work  group. 
This  work  group  is  evaluating  how 
the  Medical  Center  can  better  group 
inpatients  with  similar  needs,  which 
will  undoubtedly  affect  how  patients 
are  admitted. 

“Every  hospital  is  redesigning  its 
admissions  process  right  now,”  says 
Bova.  “Everyone  wants  to  get 
patients  into  the  hospital  as  quickly 
and  efficiently  as  possible.”  I 


m 


mostly  excited.  My  sister 
and  I had  always  wanted  a 


brother — for  protection,  for  everything.” 

When  she  saw  Robinson  for  the  first  time,  she  was 
amazed  by  his  family  resemblance.  “He  looks  like  he  could 
be  a twin  of  mine.  He  has  my  eyes,  my  grade  of  hair.  And 
when  he  smiles,  he  even  has  the  same  dimple  that  my 
sister,  Martina,  has.” 

About  a week  after  their  first  meeting,  Blount  and  her 
sister  took  Robinson  to  their  father’s  house  to  introduce 
father  and  son  for  the  first  time.  Although  their  father 
kept  the  fact  of  his  son’s  existence  a secret  for  29  years, 
Blount  and  her  sister  have  forgiven  him  and  have 
welcomed  Robinson  into  their  lives.  “We  didn’t  get  mad  or 
anything.  People  make  mistakes  everyday.  Life  is  too  short 
to  be  mad  over  something  like  this,”  Blount  says.  “We  just 
call  it  a blessing.” 


Employee  finds 
half  brother  after 


29  years 


, forgiveness  and  other  family 
jes  sometimes  run  deepest  in  the 
least  conventional  families.  At  least,  that’s 
how  it  is  with  Deanna  Blount’s  family.  Last 
month,  Blount,  a 3 1 -year-old  benefits 
generalist  in  Human  Resources,  discovered 
a half  brother  she  never  knew  existed  and 
welcomed  him  into  her  world. 

Even  the  way  they  found  each  other 
was  unusual.  On  a Friday  evening  in  early 
November,  the  alarm  system  went  off  at 
the  home  of  Blount’s  mother.  A call  went 
out  over  the  security  company’s  dispatch  radio,  giving  her 
mother’s  name  and  address.  Kevin  Robinson,  a 29-year-old 
Chicago  police  officer,  overheard  the  dispatch  on  the 
police  radio  and  thought  the  name  and  address  sounded 
familiar.  That’s  because  when  Robinson  was  17,  his 
mother  told  him  his  real  father’s  name — Martinez  Blount, 
Deanna’s  dad — and  the  street  on  which  he  lived. 

A week  after  Robinson  overheard  the  dispatch,  he 
followed  his  hunch  and  rang  the  doorbell  at  the  house 
where  Blount’s  mother  has  lived  alone  for  15  years  since 
her  divorce  from  Martinez.  That  same  day,  Blount  had  left 
her  daughter  with  her  mom  while  she  was  Christmas 
shopping.  When  Blount  called  her  mom  to  say  she  was 
heading  back  from  shopping,  her  mother  wildly  said,  “You 
have  a brother.” 

Blount  raced  to  her  mother’s  house.  “Everything 
happened  so  quickly,”  she  says.  “I  was  shocked,  but  I was 
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Health  Sciences  supplies  growing  demand 


Like  many  in  their  early  twenties,  Rush  University’s 
College  ot  Health  Sciences  feels  the  exuberance  of 
youth  and  the  promise  of  an  exciting  future. 

Although  smaller  than  its  sister  colleges  of  medicine 
and  nursing,  the  22-year-old  College  of  Health  Sciences, 
with  its  nearly  200  students,  has  developed  a reputation, 
both  internally  and  externally,  for  its  high  quality 
programs,  practitioner-teacher  faculty  model 
and  innovative  approaches  to  preparing 
healthcare  professionals. 

“Among  the  most  rewarding 
aspects  of  my  position  are  the 
opportunities  that  I have  to 
relate  the  many  success 
stories  about  our  faculty, 
students  and  alumni,”  says 
John  E.  Trufant,  EdD,  dean 
of  the  college  and  vice 
president  for  academic 
resources.  “It  is  also  a 
challenge,  for  many  do  not 
fully  understand  and 
appreciate  the  increasingly 
responsible  and  more  complex 
roles  that  allied  health  and 
management  professionals  play  in 
modem  health  care.” 

The  College  of  Health  Sciences  offers  bachelor’s 
degree  programs  in  medical  technology  and  perfusion 
technology  and  master’s  degree  programs  in  audiology, 
clinical  nutrition,  healthcare  ethics,  health  systems 
management,  medical  physics,  occupational  therapy  and 
speech-language  pathology.  A graduate  degree  program  in 
physical  therapy  will  admit  its  first  class  in  1999. 

There  really  isn’t  a catch-all  category  that  adequately 
describes  the  diversity  of  roles  the  college’s  graduates 
assume  in  the  healthcare  field.  They  could  work  with 
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ligaments,  logic  or  Legos.  Found  in  an  operating  room, 
with  a classroom  of  kindergartners,  behind  a desk  or  at  the 
microscope,  allied  health  professionals  work  not  only 
directly  with  patients  but  also  behind  the  scenes.  Whether 
it’s  an  accident  victim’s  first  steps  or  a widow’s  tears,  the 
needs  of  patients  are  met  in  a variety  of  settings. 

“While  our  faculty  and  students  recognize  the  roles 
they  play  in  a team  approach  to  health  care,  many  also 
accept  full  accountability  for  independent 
practice,”  Trufant  says.  Of  the 
approximately  10  million  people 
r . employed  in  health  care,  allied  health 
\ and  health  administrators  comprise 
nearly  7 million. 

Preparing  students  for  a 
healthcare  system  that 
increasingly  depends  on  their 
expertise  means  leading  by 
example.  The  College  of  Health 
Sciences  faculty  members  are 
doing  exactly  that.  “They  are 
continually  recognized  as  leaders  in 
their  fields  at  the  local,  state  and 
national  levels,”  says  Trufant,  who 
recently  became  president-elect  of  the 
Association  of  Schools  of  Allied  Health 

Professions,  the  nation’s  professional  organization  for 
deans  and  faculty  of  colleges  of  allied  health  professions. 
“Many  of  our  faculty  are  funded  investigators,  active  in 
research  and  publication  as  well  as  in  practice  and 
teaching.” 

To  spotlight  Rush’s  allied  health  professionals  and  the 
College  of  Health  Sciences,  NeivsRounds  will  feature  each 
of  the  college’s  departments  in  forthcoming  issues, 
focusing  on  the  people  and  programs  that  give  the  college 
its  unique  identity.  M 


Get  fit  to  fight 
breast  cancer 

Get  your  feet  tapping,  your  heat 
pumping  and  money  flowing 
toward  a good  cause  by 
participating  in  the  Sixth  Annual 
Jazzercise  Marathon  for  Breast 
Cancer  Research.  Held  this  year  in 
Illinois  on  February  21,  the 
marathon  is  open  to  all  participants 
who  solicit  pledges  to  support  their 
participation  in  four  hours  of  fun 
and  fund  raising.  Participants  can 
jog,  skip,  jump  or  just  step  into  one 
of  20  marathon  sites  in  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin. 

Before  you  grab  the  water 
bottle,  call  the  Jazzercise  Hotline  at 
2-7272  for  registration  and  pledge 
information.  Save  time  on 
marathon 
day  by 
handing  in 
your  pledge 
form  and 
collected 
pledges  at 
Jazzercise 
classes 
starting 
Feb.  9. 

Everyone  who 
raises  $50  receives ; 

T-shirt.  All  pro-  • . 

ceeds  go  toward  J* 

breast  cancer  research  at  Rush, 
which  has  received  $1.3  million 
from  Jazzercise  since  1992. 


Candid 


Comment 


Kris  Anfuso 
years  at  Rush:  5 
Graphic  Artist 
Biomedical  Communications 


Employees  tell  solutions 
to  New  Year's  resolutions 


Rod  Serry,  MD 
years  at  Rush:  5 
Resident,  Internal  Medicine 


Veronica  DeGuzman,  RN 
years  at  Rush:  6 
Women’s  Health  Consultant 


Lynwood  Willis 
years  at  Rush:  1 7 

Environmental  Services  Specialist 


“When  I decided  to  exercise  last  year, 
I stuck  to  it  for  a little  over  a month, 
which  is  longer  than  I’ve  kept  any 
other  resolution.  I rented  exercise 
videos.  I even  began  to  see  a 
difference,  which  was  pretty  moti- 
vating. But  my  yearly  resolution 
is  to  quit  smoking.  This  year,  I have  a 
strategy  that  might  help.  I’ve  already 
gradually  started  to  cut  back  so  it’s 
not  such  a shock  to  my  body,  like 
exercise  was.” 


“I’ve  stuck  to  one.  Three  years  ago  I 
stopped  procrastinating.  I kept  a 
schedule.  That  helped.” 


“I  decided  to  lose  weight  last  year  and 
I did.  I lost  almost  15  pounds  and 
have  kept  it  off.  I just  stopped  eating 
all  the  junk,  kept  away  from  the  fries, 
pop  and  sweets.  I drank  as  much 
water  as  possible.  I didn’t  want  to 
waste  all  my  efforts  by  giving  in  just 
for  one  bite.  Feeling  more  energized 
helped  me  stick  with  it.” 


“I  tried  to  stop  buying  a lottery  ticket 
everyday.  I just  stuck  that  dollar  bill 
in  a bottle.  I saved  almost  $40.  I’m 
going  to  try  it  again  this  year.” 
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Keith  Haring  paints  a 
mural  for  the  children’s 
wing  on  4 Kellogg. 


...v, 


New  York's  subway  art 
transfers  to  hospital  halls 

DEAR  DR.  DATA:  HOW  DID  THE  MEDICAL  CENTER 
ACQUIRE  TWO  HUGE  KEITH  HARING  MURALS? 

It  isn’t  every  day  you  see  the  brush  strokes  of  an  internationally 
renowned  artist  and  pop-culture  icon — unless  your  daily  walk 
takes  you  through  4 Kellogg  or  4 Atrium.  The  Medical  Centers 
two  murals,  painted  by  pop  artist  Keith  Haring,  are  as  much  a part  ^ 
of  Rush  as  Paulina  Street  or  the  Blue  Line  El,  hut  their  origin  has  ^ 
remained  somewhat  of  a mystery. 

Haring,  who  had  come  to  Chicago  on  May  18,  1989,  to  paint  murals  at 
Wells  High  School  and  in  Grant  Park,  was  persuaded  to  donate  the  two  murals 
to  Rush  by  Helyn  Goldenberg,  president  of  the  board  at  the  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art  and  wife  of  Ralph  Goldenberg,  a member  of  the  leadership 
committee  at  Rush  Children’s  Hospital,  says  Samuel  Gotoff,  MD,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Pediatrics. 

Haring  spent  most  of  the  day  on  May  21  at  Rush,  creating  the  two  murals. 
The  first  is  on  the  children’s  wing  on  4 Kellogg  and  the  other,  which  may  have 
been  part  of  a stop-smoking  campaign,  is  on  4 Atrium.  The  second  mural 
depicts  a human  figure  jumping  through  a giant  heart. 

“The  murals  have  been  a great  attraction  for  patients  and  their  families,” 
says  Gotoff.  “Certainly  they  have  been  a real  delight  for  the  kids  here.” 

Haring  died  of  AIDS  in  1990  at  age  31.  He  made  his  reputation  creating 
subway  art,  intending  to  bring  art  to  a wider  audience.  He  was  particularly 
interested  in  painting  for  children  and  donated  a number  of  works  to  different 
hospitals  and  children’s  organizations.  “I  could  earn  a lot  more  money  by  only 
painting  and  selling  canvases,”  Haring  told  NewsRounds  in  1989,  “but  I really 
enjoy  creating  murals  for  children.”  IE 
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Resolutions 

continued  from  page  1 

idly  by  the  phone.  “But  no  matter 
how  busy  1 am,  I try  not  to  say  no,” 
she  says.  “That’s  one  of  the  few 
words  not  in  my  vocabulary.” 

Although  she’s  just  a 
“messenger,”  Medina-Cruz  says  she’s 
often  emotionally  touched  by  the 
messages  she  translates.  Hearing  a 
new  mother  ask  about  her  baby  or  a 
patient’s  fears  about  an  operation  are 
powerful  reminders  of  what’s 
important. 

“For  me,  volunteering  is  a reality 
check,”  she  says.  “You  listen  to 
stories  and  see  the  kind  of  courage 
that  makes  you  wonder  why  you 
complain  about  the  little  things.” 

These  are  only  two  of  the  many 
ways  you  can  volunteer  at  Rush. 
There  are  a variety  of  opportunities 
to  fit  your  schedule  and  your 
interests.  Each  month,  NewsRr/unds 


Gladys  Medina-Cruz 

will  provide  a brief  description  of 
volunteering  positions.  For  more 
information,  call  ext.  2-5574.  ■ 


Appointments 

Howard  S.  An,  MD,  was  named  the 
Morton  International  Professor  of 
Orthopedic  Surgery  at  the  Nov- 
ember Trustee  meeting.  An  is  a 
nationally 
recognized 
expert  in 
spinal  surgery 
and  a prolific 
researcher 
with  interests 
in  both  the 
biomechanics 
and  the  Howard  S.  An,  MD 

biology  of  the 

spine.  He  came  to  Rush  in  Sep- 
tember 1997  after  serving  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Wisconsin  for  eight  years. 

The  Morton  Chair  was 
established  in  1992  with  philan- 
thropy from  Morton  International,  a 
company  with  ties  to  the  Medical 
Center  dating  back  to  the  1940s 
when  then-chairman,  Sterling 
Morton,  joined  the  board  of  St. 
Luke’s  Hospital.  An  is  the  inaugural 
holder  of  the  Morton  Chair. 

An  received  his  medical  degree 


and  residency  training  in 
orthopedics  at  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio.  He  pursued  a spine 
fellowship  at  Thomas  Jefferson  Uni- 
versity Hospital  and  the  Rothman 
Institute  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital.  A member  of  numerous 
professional  societies,  An  also  serves 
as  associate  editor  of  Spirie  and  the 
American  journal  of  (Orthopaedic 
Surgery. 


KUDOS 

John  E.  Trufant,  EdD,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Health  Sciences  and  vice 
president  of  Academic  Resources, 
was  recently 
elected  pres- 
ident-elect of 
the  Association 
of  Schools  of 
Allied  Health 
Professions,  the 
nation’s 
professional 

organization  for  i .. 

, , John  E.  Trufant,  EdD 

deans  and 

faculty  of  colleges  of  allied  health 
professions.  Trufant’s  two-year  term 
will  begin  in  1998.  ■ 


Here's  an  idea  to  run  with 


A ward-winning  Rush 
Runners  from  1997  slow 
down  long  enough  to 
pose  for  a picture. 


Do  you  like  hanging  out  with 
winners  ? When  you  say  you 
“gotta  run”  do  you  mean  it  literally? 
Is  keeping  fit  part  of  your  lifestyle? 
Do  you  need  another  free  T-shirt? 
Answering  yes  to  any  of  those 
questions  is  the  first  step  to 
becoming  a member  of  the  Rush 
Runners/Walkers  program  in  1998. 

Last  year,  more  than  50 
employees  warmed  up  to 
the  program,  sponsored 
by  Employee  Health 
and  Fitness.  The 


winning  season 
began  in  March  with 
the  Shamrock  Shuffle 
and  continued  through 
October  with  the  LaSalle  Banks 
Chicago  Marathon.  November 
brought  some  post-season  huffing 
and  puffing  as  several  members  ran 
in  the  Jingle  Bell  Run.  Rush 
Runners  won  second  place  in  the 
Shamrock  Shuffle  and  the  Park 
Ridge  Charity  Classic  5K,  and  the 
women  won  first  place  in  the  Run 
for  the  Zoo  10K  in  November. 


You  can  run  with  the  best  by 
attending  a Runner’s  Fair  on 
Thursday,  Jan.  29,  from  10  to  11  a.m. 
Location  will  be  announced.  Vertel’s 
Running  Store  will  bring 
merchandise  and  raffle  off  a gift 
certificate  for  a new  pair 
of  running  shoes.  Visitors  can  listen 
to  a quick  nutrition  lecture  and 
runners  and  walkers  can  sign  up 
for  the  season.  Runners 
pay  $25,  which 
includes  four  free 
races  from  the 
Chicago  Area 
Runners  Association 
(CARA)  corporate 
circuit.  Employee  Health 
&.  Fitness  will  distribute  entry 
forms  for  races,  pick  up  and 
distribute  race  packets.  The  fee  for 
walkers  is  $15.  The  registration  fee 
covers  two  races  from  the  CARA 
corporate  circuit. 

You  may  also  register  by  coming 
to  370  Jelke.  Registration  deadline  is 
Feb.  13.  For  more  information,  call 
ext.  2-2817.  ■ 


Employees 
from  rush 

No  longer  the  luxury  of  the  spa- 
hopping  crowd,  massage  is 
reaching  out  to  a growing  number 
and  variety  of  people  who  appreciate 
its  physical  and  psychological  healing 
power.  The  glamorous  image  of  the 

UpOn  Health 


personal  masseuse  is  fading  as  more 
massage  therapists  bring  their  healing 
touch  to  everyone  from  harried 
airport  travelers  to  hair  salon 
customers. 

While  finding  a massage 
therapist  is  easy,  finding  the  time  and 
the  freedom  to  indulge  in  a personal 
treat  is  often  difficult,  says  Barbara 
Berent,  one  of  Rush’s  on-site  massage 
therapists  and  clinic  coordinator  in 
the  Women  and  Children’s  Resource 
Center.  “Most  of  us  here  at  hospital 
are  so  used  to  taking  care 
of  others,  we  forget  to  take  care 
of  ourselves,”  she  says. 

One  way  to  make  it  easier  to 
remember  is  to  get  a massage. 
Although  most  who  come  for  a 
massage  at  Rush  are  first-timers, 
Berent  says  they  are  almost 
immediately  won  over.  “When  we 
feel  wound  up  and  stressed  out  it’s 
often  because  we’ve  been  twisting  up 


and  stressing  out  our  bodies,”  she 
says.  “When  your  body  is  massaged 
back  into  place,  your  mind  follows.” 
To  make  massage  more  accessible 
to  patients  and  employees  whose 
budgets  and  schedules  may  prevent 


them  from  making  an 
appointment,  the 
center  offers  a full 
menu  of  time  and 
payment  options.  For 
those  who  just  need  to 
get  away  and  relax,  the 
15-minute  chair  massage  is  an 
affordable  antidote  to  a harried  day. 
Or,  you  could  wipe  out  a week’s 
worth  of  worries  with  a 90-minute 
massage  for  $60. 

Time  and  money  aren’t  the  only 
reasons  people  hesitate  to  come.  The 
four  massage  therapists  are  sensitive 
to  the  concerns  both  patients  and 
employees  have  about  putting  their 
bodies  in  a stranger’s  hands.  The  staff 
understands  these  fears  and  works 
with  each  person  to  set  up  some  basic 
guidelines.  “Getting  a massage  is  a 
partnership,”  Berent  say.  “I  can’t 
make  someone  relax  — it’s  a 
joint  effort.” 

To  schedule  an  appointment,  call 
Pamela  Napier  at  ext.  2-2334- 

Ialc§  it  from  Hi, 
fake  a Break 

By  Amanda  Temple 
Editor,  NewsRounds 

Giddy  is  not  a word  I use  often, 
especially  when  describing 
myself.  But  that’s  the  only  word  that 
seems  to  match  my  feeling  of 
anticipation  as  I sit  outside  the 
elevators  on  the  eighth  floor  of  Jones. 
Anyone  who’s  sat  in  a hospital 
waiting  room,  thumbing  mindlessly 
through  a magazine,  might  question 
my  childlike  exuberance.  But  this 
is  no  ordinary  appointment  at 
the  hospital. 

For  the  next  hour,  my  entire  body 
will  he  in  the  hands  of  a massage 
therapist.  Since  this  is  not  my  first 
time,  I have  an  idea  of  how  incredible 
it’s  going  to  feel.  But  for  every  sore 
muscle  soothed,  every  mile  of  mnning 
erased  and  every  worry  rubbed  out  of 
my  memory  by  previous  massages, 
new  aches  have  crept  in. 


So  here  I am  on  my  lunch  hour, 
in  the  Women  and  Children’s 
Resource  Center,  waiting  for  the 
fastest  hour  of  my  workday  to  begin. 
Less  than  1 5 minutes  ago  I was 
typing  away,  stretching  to  answer  the 
phone  and  swig  the  Diet  Coke.  But 
thanks  to  the  Center’s  staff,  bliss  is 
just  a few  buildings  away  from 
my  office. 

Berent  wastes  no  time  getting 
familiar  with  my  knocks  and  pings. 
After  asking  if  I have  any  pain,  she 
does  her  own  investigative  research, 
introducing  her  10  fingers  to  just 
about  every  tissue  of  my  body.  From 
earlobe  to  baby  toe,  her  strong,  hut 
gentle,  hands  go  after  the  gunk  in  my 
joints  and  muscles. 

She  rubs  my  head,  making  sure 
not  to  miss  one  inch.  Traveling  down 
to  the  shoulder  and  neck  neighbor- 
hood, where  stress  and  tension  reside 
uncomfortably,  her  fingers  dig  in  as  if 
on  a search-and-destroy  mission. 

I feel  my  arms  and  legs  twitching 
in  excitement,  waiting  for  their  turn. 
The  calming  music  and  sunlight 
streaming  through  the  window  carry 
me  away  for  a moment.  When  I 
come  back  to  earth,  my  arms  feel  like 
silly  putty  and  my  legs  feel  like  they 
belong  to  someone  who’s  never  worn 
high  heels,  run  a mile  or  sat  on  a 
cramped  bus. 

After  I turn  over  on  my  hack,  the 
minutes  race  by.  I’m  already  thinking 
about  my  next  massage  when  she 
goes  for  my  neck  again,  rubbing  out 
the  knots  that  escaped  the  first  time 
around.  Just  as  I’m  about  to  take  a 
one-way  trip  to  La-La  Land,  the 
massage  ends.  Berent  leaves  the  room 
and  I lie  there,  too  comfortable  to 
move,  wondering  why  I didn’t  do 
this  sooner.  ££ 
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Top  this:  Rush  employees  climb  Mexico's  highest  peak 


On  a chilly  December  morning,  Julian 
Naumoff,  an  operating  room  surgical 
assistant,  and  Dragisa  Pajic,  an  EEG  technician, 
traded  in  their  scrubs  for  ice  picks  and  freeze-dried 
lasagna.  Instead  of  suiting  up  for  surgery,  these 
two  close  pals  were  taking  in  the  view  above  the 
horizon  and  over  the  clouds,  more  than  18,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  Naumoff  and  Pajic  were 
climbing  Mt.  Orizaba,  the  third  highest  mountain 
in  North  America. 

It  was  Pajic’s  rookie  climb.  Naumoff,  a 
seasoned  climber  who  has  tackled  treacherous 
peaks  in  the  Alps  and  the  Himalayas,  sparked 
Pajic’s  interest  in  mountain  climbing  during 
breaks  from  work  in  the  OR.  Pajic  says  he’s 
hooked.  Naumoff  and  Pajic  hope  to  climb  Mt. 
Ranier  in  late  May. 
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Course 
sheds  light 
on  complex 
medical  lingo 

Ida  Byrd  has  learned  a lot  about  how 
a hospital  runs  during  her  30  years 
at  Rush.  From  her  early  days  with  the 
Transport  Service  to  her  current  job 
as  unit  clerk  in  the  Cardiomyopathy 
Transplant  Unit  (CMTU),  Byrd  has 
watched  the  Medical  Center  grow. 
But  until  recently,  she  couldn’t 
understand  much  of  the  complex 
medical  language  she  heard  every  day 
on  her  unit. 

“Of  course  I was  familiar  with  a 
lot  of  the  cardiology  terms  and  other 
more  common  medical  terms,  but 
the  rest  was  a whole  different 
language  to  me,”  Byrd  says.  So  she 
decided  to  find  out  more  about  what 
she  was  missing.  She  signed  up  for 
the  Basic  Medical  Terminology 
course  offered  by  Employee  and 
Organizational  Development. 

Designed  to  introduce  medical 
terminology  to  any  employee  who 
would  like  to  learn  the  lingo,  the 
course  teaches  healthcare  speak  by 
breaking  down  medical  terms  to  their 
Greek  and  Latin  roots. 

After  just  a couple  of  classes,  Byrd 
could  apply  the  lessons  to  her  job.  “I 
knew  what  a glossectomy  was  the  first 
time  I heard  the  word  from  a doctor  in 
the  CMTU,”  Byrd  recalls.  “Glosso 
means  tongue,  and  ectomy  means 
removal.  I put  the  two  together  and 
knew  what  the  doctor  was  talking 
about.”  The  course  also  taught  Byrd 
basic  anatomy  and  the  correct  way  to 
pronounce  medical  terms. 

Interest  in  the  course  has 
prompted  Employee  and 
Organizational  Development  to 
increase  the  course  length  from  eight 
weeks  to  1 2 weeks  and  to  add  a new 
course,  Advanced  Medical 
Terminology.  “Response  to  the  course 
has  been  very  positive,”  says  Julie 
Benesh,  senior  internal  consultant, 
Employee  and  Organizational 
Development.  “Everyone  said  they 
wished  it  were  longer.” 

Because  Byrd  enjoyed  Basic 
Medical  Terminology  so  much,  she 
signed  up  for  the  advanced  course 
scheduled  to  start  this  month.  “The 
class  was  very  interesting.  It  really 
helped  me  communicate  with  the 
doctors  and  nurses  that  I work  with,” 
Byrd  says.  “Plus,  there’s  always  room 
for  advancement.  This  class  will  help 
me  in  the  future.” 

Basic  and  Advanced  Medical 
Terminology  is  100  percent  prepaid 
through  LEAP.  Basic  Medical 
Terminology  will  be  offered  from  4 to 
6 p.m.,  every  Thursday  from  Jan.  15 
to  Apr.  2.  Advanced  Medical 
Terminology  will  be  offered  from  4 to 
6 p.m.,  every  Wednesday  from  Jan. 

14  through  Apr.  1.  Both  courses  will 
be  held  in  the  Armour  Academic 
Center.  For  more  information  and 
to  register,  call  Andrea  Walsh  at 
ext.  2-3275.  ■ 
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wPlan  On  It 


February  1998 

..  .. 


Sunday  Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday  Friday  Saturday 


1 

2 

Advanced  Business 

Writing 

9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

3 

Advanced  Medical 
Terminology 
4 to  6 p.m. 

4 

Customer  Satisfaction 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

Basic  Medical 
Terminology 
4 to  6 p.m. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Process  Improvement 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

10 

Advanced  Medical 
Terminology 
4 to  6 p.m. 

11 

Heartsaver  CPR 
Basic  Life  Support 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

Basic  Medical 
Terminology 
4 to  6 p.m. 

12 

Lunchtime 
Stress  Express 
12:15  to  1 p.m. 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Managing  Change 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

17 

Lunch  ‘N’  Learn 
12:15  to  1 p.m. 

Advanced  Medical 
Terminology 
4 to  6 p.m. 

18 

Interviewing  Skills  for 
Hiring  Managers 
1 to  4:30  p.m. 

Basic  Medical 
Terminology 
4 to  6 p.m. 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Advanced  Medical 
Terminology 
4 to  6 p.m. 

25 

Meeting  Management 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

Heartsteps 
11  to  11:45  a.m. 

Basic  Medical 
Terminology 
4 to  6 p.m. 

27 

28 

V 

y 

HEALTH  & FITNESS  COURSES 


To  register  for  the  following  courses,  call 
ext.  2-2817. 

Aerobics  — Sculpting,  cross-training, 
boxing  and  low-impact  classes  are  held 
daily  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Atrium. 

Heartsaver  CPR  — A noncertification 
course  that  teaches  adult  basic  life  saving 
techniques. 

Heartsteps  — Learn  how  to  start  a walking 
program  in  just  45  minutes. 

Lunch  'N'  Learn  — Learn  the  secrets  of 
I “Staying  in  Shape  for  Golf’  by  joining 
I Mike  Hughes  from  the  Illinois  Golf 
: Academy. 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express  — Find  out  how 
• chocolate  can  he  your  friend,  and  sample 
I low-fat  chocolates,  when  Margo  Sipiora, 

I MS,  RD,  asks,  “Craving  Chocolate?” 

I 


.'m 


LEAP  COURSES 


To  register  for  the  following  courses,  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  ext.  2-3275. 

Advanced  Business  Writing  — Learn  and  apply  advanced  writing  skills  for  articulate  and  persuasive 
communication. 

Advanced  Medical  Terminology  — Build  on  your  knowledge  of  basic  medical  terminology  in  this 
12-week  course. 


Basic  Medical  Terminology  — Learn  to  interpret  and  understand  basic  and  specific  medical  terminology  in  this  12-week 
course. 

Customer  Satisfaction  — Pick  up  tips  on  how  to  deliver  top-quality  service  at  this  short  seminar. 

Managing  Change  — Learn  to  cope  effectively  by  understanding  the  stages  of  change. 

Meeting  Management  — More  than  50  percent  of  meeting  time  is  wasted.  Leam  proven  techniques  for  planning  and 
conducting  productive  meetings. 

Process  Improvement  — From  start  to  finish,  make  every  step  in  your  work  process  efficient  and  effective. 


TimeGapsules 

War  stories  from  white  coats 


LjLiiM 


The  recent  passing  of  Pearl 
Harbor  Day  sent  our  Medical 
Archives  team  to  its  own  war  chest  of 
memorabilia  to  uncover  some  history 
about  the  role  of  Presbyterian  and  St. 
Luke’s  staff  members  during  World 
War  II. 

Presbyterian  Hospital  employees 
volunteered  to  staff  the  Army’s 
General  Hospital  Unit  13  while  St. 
Luke’s  staff  members  contributed 


Nurses  and  doctors  from  Presbyterian 
Hospital  treat  soldiers  during  World  War 
II  in  New  Guinea. 


their  services  to  Base  Hospital  Unit 
14.  Both  units  had  been  active 
during  World  War  I,  although  Unit 
13  had  started  as  a base  hospital. 
During  World  War  II,  Unit  13 
included  approximately  20  doctors, 
almost  100  nurses  and  350  enlisted 
men  (including  plumbers,  barbers, 
carpenters,  etc.).  While  Presbyterian 
doctors  tended  to  stay  together 
during  the  war,  those  from  St.  Luke’s 
were  located  all  over  Europe  and 


An  Army  soldier  rests  in  his  isolation 
tent  while  a doctor  from  Presbyterian 
Hospital  checks  on  his  condition. 


northern  Africa.  Some  served  with 
the  14th  Army  hospital  unit,  setting 
up  hospitals  in  France  and  Italy, 
while  35  others  joined  the  Army 
Air  Corps  and  formed  two  Air 
Corps  units. 

The  Medical  Center  Archives 
houses  books,  papers  and  scrapbooks 
full  of  interesting  tidbits  from  these 
two  units.  One  story  illustrates  the 
difficult  conditions  under  which 
Army  hospitals  often  operated  during 
the  war.  In  a letter  to  a colleague  at 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  W.  J . Potts  of 
the  General  Hospital  Unit  1 3 
described  the  working  conditions  in 
New  Guinea  in  1944: 

“Last  night  we  had  a rather 
unique  experience  of  taking  out  an 
acute  appendix  hy  flashlight.  Right  in 


the  midst  of  the  operation,  the 
ominous  and  eerie  wail  of  the  air  raid 
siren  split  the  night.  In  an  instant, 
the  entire  camp  was  immersed  in 
absolute  darkness.  Even  the  starlight 
is  absorbed  by  the  dense  foliage  of  the 
coconut  trees,  making  darkness 
impenetrable.  The  trouble  of 
connecting  the  emergency  lighting 
system  and  closing  all  the  blackout 
shutters  seemed  hardly  worthwhile; 
so  we  finished  the  job  with  a 
flashlight  shining  in  the  wound. 

All  went  well.”  H 

Compiled  by  Medical  Center 
Archives. 
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CORE  Center  campaign  surpasses  goal 

Project  leaders  for  the  Core  Center 
announced  last  month  that  the 
fundraising  campaign  for  the  new 
HIV/AIDS  facility  exceeded  its 
original  goal  of  $25  million,  the 
amount  needed  to  begin  con- 
struction.  The  campaign  raised  an 
additional  $4  million  that  CORE 
Center  leaders  will  use  to  develop 
new  programs  for  people  with 
HIV/AIDS  and  other  infectious 
diseases. 

The  facility,  which  has  been 
praised  as  the  nation  s first 
freestanding,  specialized  outpatient 
facility  for  people  with  HIV/AIDS, 
also  reached  a construction 
milestone  last  month  by  completing 
the  outer  framework  of  the  60,000- 
square-foot  building.  With  the 
windows,  walls  and  floor  now  in 
place  and  the  stmcture  enclosed, 
work  can  begin  on  the  interior. 

“To  date,  almost  $29  million  has 
been  raised  to  construct  the  CORE 
Center  and  to  fund  new  programs 
that  will  further  improve  and  expand 
services  that  will  be  offered  by  the 
facility,”  said  Christie  Hefner, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Playboy  Enterprises  Inc.,  and 
project  board  chairman  of  the  CORE 


Foundation,  at  a Jan.  9 tour  of  the 
facility.  “We  are  grateful  for  the  broad 
range  of  support  we  received  from 
approximately  70  individuals, 
foundations,  organizations, 
corporations  and  the  state  and 
federal  governments.” 

The  CORE  Center,  scheduled  to 
open  this  fall,  is  the  product  of  a 
historic  partnership  between  Rush 
and  Cook  County  Hospital.  The 
CORE  Foundation  is  a not-for-profit 
organization  made  up  of  two 
principal  entities:  the  Cook  County 
Bureau  of  Health  Services  and  Rush. 

Created  through  the  joint  effort 
of  public,  private  and  governmental 


organizations,  the  center  will  provide 
outpatient  treatment  and  serve  as  a 
resource  and  referral  center.  It  is 
located  at  the  northwest  comer  of 
Damen  Avenue  and  Harrison  Street. 

“The  CORE  Center  is  a 
prototype  for  the  delivery  of  cost- 
effective,  complex  medical  care  in  an 
outpatient  setting,”  said  Leo  M. 
Henikoft,  MD,  president  and  CEO  of 
Rush.  “The  success  of  this  project  also 
provides  a national  model  for  how 
public  and  private  organizations  can 
collaborate  and  gain  broad  support  to 
address  important  healthcare  needs  of 
the  community.”  □ 


Rush  partners  with  doctors  around  the  world 


To  build  a strong  international 
reputation,  Rush  is  taking  its 
expertise  on  tour  and  inviting  others 
here  to  witness  our  progress. 

International  exchanges  between 
Rush  and  hospitals  around  the  world 
are  part  of  a new  committee  created 
by  Erich  Brueschke,  MD,  dean  of 
Rush  Medical  College,  and  led  by 
Donna  Bergen,  MD,  assistant 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Neurological  Sciences. 

“We’re  an  international  medical 
center,  in  that  we  care  for  patients 
from  many  other  countries,” 
Brueschke  says,  “and  if  we  want  to 
expand  our  international  influence, 
we  have  to  work  with  other  countries 
in  educational,  research  and  clinical 


areas.  We  can  leam  from  other 
countries  as  much  as  they  can  leam 
from  us.” 

Bergen,  now  head  of  the  faculty 
committee  that  is  beginning  to 
monitor  international  programs 
involving  faculty  and  students,  has 
already  put  Rush’s  plan  for  worldwide 
recognition  into  action. 

“The  committee  is  just  getting 
things  organized,  getting  people  in 
touch  with  each  other,”  Bergen  says. 
“The  faculty  has  been  tremendously 
cooperative.”  Bergen  says  that  21 
percent  of  faculty  responding  to  a 
recent  survey  belong  to  inter- 
national groups,  some  of  which  bring 
patients  here  for  operations,  fund 
scholarships  for  students,  and  provide 


money  for  special  study  programs. 

For  example,  in  November  and 
December,  Rush  played  host  to  two 
different  groups  of  Chinese 
physicians.  The  first  was  physician- 
administrators,  Bergen  says,  touring 
Chicago  through  a group  called  the 
21st  Century  Institute  to  see  how 
American  hospitals  are  run. 

The  group  toured  Cook  County 
Hospital  and  the  University  of 
Illinois-Chicago  Medical  Center  as 
well  as  Rush,  where  they  attended  a 
half-day  seminar  and  tour  on  hospital 
management.  The  21st  Century 
Institute  called  for  Rush  to  play  host 
to  a second  group  of  more 

continued  on  page  2 
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Media  pumped  about  drug  study 
by  Bush  cardiologists 

Stuart  Rich,  MD,  cardiologist  and 
director  of  Rush’s  Center  for 
Pulmonary 
Heart 

Disease,  was 
quoted  in  a 
Jan.  29  Wall 
Street  Journal 
article  about 
the  benefits 
of  a new 
drug  for 

. , Vallerie  McLaughlin,  MD 

patients  with 

the  rare,  hut  deadly,  lung  disease 
known  as  severe  primary  pulmonary 
hypertension.  Prostacyclin,  a blood- 
vessel dilating  drug,  was  the  focus  of  a 
study  conducted  at  Rush  by 
cardiologist  Vallerie  McLaughlin, 

MD,  along  with  Rich,  Diane 
Genthner,  RN,  and  Maureen  Panella, 
RN.  The  study  showed  that  the  drug’s 
use  can  prolong  life  and  even  reverse 
damage  to  blood  vessels  caused  by  the 
disease.  Rich  said  that  all  patients  in 
the  study,  which  ended  a year  ago, 
continue  to  show  improvement. 
McLaughlin  was  interviewed  by  Time 
magazine,  Science  News , the 
Associated  Press  and  Channel  5. 

Spotlight  on  seizure  contra! 

The  Jan.  5 Chicago  Tribune  featured  a 
front-page  story  about  a Rush 
physician’s  use  of  the  vagus  nerve 
stimulator  with  patients  who  cannot 
control  epileptic  seizures  through 
surgery  or  medication.  The  reporter 
interviewed  neurologist  Donna 
Bergen,  MD,  and  an  1 1 -year-old 
patient  who  had  just  received 
the  implant. 


Rush  experts  get  to  the  heart  of 
medical  journal  studies 

Cardiologist  Lloyd  Klein,  MD,  spoke 
with  Channel  2 health  reporter  Dr. 


Michael  Breen  about  a study  in  the 
Jan.  13  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  that  showed  that  coronary 
arteries  are  harmed  by  smoking  and 
by  secondhand  smoke.  The  story  was 
broadcast  on  Jan.  13  and  14- 

Psychologist  Albert  Bellg,  PhD, 
was  featured  on  Channel  5 newscasts 
on  Jan.  19  and  20  about  a study  in  the 
American  Heart  Association’s 
journal,  Circulation,  that  showed  that 
people  with  certain  personality  types 
are  more  likely  to  have  heart  attacks. 
The  Channel  5 news  crew  talked  with 
patients  in  the  Cardiac  Rehab  Lab, 
filming  as  they  did  their  workouts. 

Cardiologist  Robert  Rosenson, 
MD,  was  interviewed  by  the 
Associated  Press  for  a story  about  a 
Feb.  3 Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  article  indicating  that  the 
risk  of  heart  disease  in  women  can  be 
reduced  by  taking  folate  and  B-6 
vitamins.  The  story  ran  on  the 
national  wire  on  Feb.  3. 


liny  bubbles  fell  bean  tales 

Cardiologist  Steven  Feinstein,  MD, 
director  of  the  echocardiography  lab, 
was  interviewed  by  Chicago  Tribune 
science  technology 
reporter 
Jon  Van 
for  a story 
about  a new 
contrast  agent  for 
echocardiograms. 

The  story  appeared  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Tribune  business  section. 
Feinstein  developed  OPTISON,  an 
agent  made  up  of  microspheres — tiny 
bubbles  made  of  human  albumin. 
When  injected  into  the  bloodstream, 
OPTISON  travels  to  the  heart,  where 
the  bubbles  reflect  the  sound  waves  of 
echocardiography,  showing  the  heart 
and  its  activity.  OPTISON  provides  a 
clearer  picture  than  other  agents.  The 
story  quoted  Feinstein’s  colleagues, 
cardiologists  Philip  Liebson,  MD,  and 
James  Macioch,  DO.  L 


Donna  C.  Bergen,  MD,  center,  greets  a group  of  Chinese  physicians  who  toured  the  Medical 
Center  last  December  through  the  2 1st  Century  Institute.  This  program  is  one  of  several 
international  efforts  now  under  way  at  Rush. 


Global  partners 

continued  from  page  1 

“traditional"  Chinese  physicians. 
Bergen  says  doctors  in  China  are 
trained  in  both  Western  medicine  and 
traditional  Chinese  medicine,  with  a 
leaning  toward  one  or  the  other.  This 
second  group  wanted  to  learn  more 
about  Continuing  Medical  Education 
(CME)  and  spent  a half  day  on  the 
topic  with  Meryl  Haber,  MD, 
associate  dean  for  Graduate  Medical 
Education,  including  lectures  and  a 
tour  conducted  through  a translator. 

“We  had  a nice  time,”  Bergen 
says.  “We’d  be  happy  to  have  more 
groups  in,  if  the  institute  wants  it.” 
Besides  the  single-day  programs, 
Bergen  and  other  members  of  the 
faculty  committee  are  working  with 
physicians  and  students  from  around 
the  world,  sharing  Rush’s  research, 
education  and  approach  to  patient 
care.  For  example: 

• Dennis  Caralis,  MD,  MPH,  of  the 
Department  of  Cardiology,  has 
been  working  with  a Greek- 
American  organization  to  bring 
patients  needing  difficult  heart 
surgery.. 

• Student  groups  from  Rush  have 
traveled  to  Mexico  and  other 
underdeveloped  countries  to 
study  rural  and  urban  medical 
practices.  “That’s  a growing 
thing,”  Bergen  says.  “We’re 
thinking  eventually  we’ll  get 
some  foreign  students  to  come 
here  as  well.” 

• Rosalind  Cartwright,  PhD,  and 
Ruzica  Ristanovic,  MD,  of  the 
Sleep  Disorder  Service  have 


accepted  three  visiting  research 
fellows  from  Thailand  over  the 
last  three  years.  “When  they’ve 
returned,  they’ve  told  us  Rush  has 
been  instrumental  in  developing 
Sleep  Medicine  studies  in 
Thailand,”  Ristanovic  says.  “It’s 
not  just  good  for  them,  it’s  good 
for  us.  There’s  potential  for  future 
collaboration  with  them.” 

• Edmund  Lewis,  MD,  of  the 
Department  of  Nephrology  is 
seeking  international  coopera- 
tion with  studies  and  drug  trials. 

• Bill  Hayden,  MD,  director  of  the 
pediatric  intensive  care  unit,  has 
been  travelling  to  Cairo 
University  in  Egypt,  and 
receiving  visits  from  physicians 
there,  with  the  goal  of 
establishing  a permanent 
relationship  between  the  two. 

• Bergen  will  spend  three  weeks  in 
Greece  in  April  to  set  up  an 
epilepsy  conference  for  physicians 
The  trip  is  sponsored  by  the 
Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America. 
But  why  spend  all  this  time  and 

energy  sharing  medical  knowledge 
and  experience  outside  of  the  United 
States?  Because  it  helps  improve 
health  care  globally,  and  because  a 
good  reputation  is  a valuable  asset, 
Bergen  says.  “It’s  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  people  who  might 
want  to  go  into  health  policy  and 
management,  and  for  leading  to 
cooperative  research  agreements,”  she 
says.  “It’s  good  publicity,  it’s  good 
stature-building.  It  will  definitely  help 
us  recruit  the  best  students  and  staff, 
which  is  always  important.”  □ 


Earth-shattering  news 


If  you’ve  recently  felt  the  earth  move  under 
your  feet  and  the  sky  looked  like  it  was 
tumbling  down,  you  probably  work  near 
what  used  to  be  Schweppe-Sprague  Hall. 
The  former  home  of  the  College  of  Nursing 
and  the  College  of  Health  Sciences  was 
demolished  this  month,  under  a huge, 
multicolored  tarp  that  kept  most  of  the 
deconstruction  out  of  sight.  But  there  will 
soon  be  plenty  of  hard  hat  activity  to  see  at 
1743  W.  Harrison,  once  construction  begins 
this  spring  on  the  Robert  H.  and  Terri  Cohn 
Research  Building.  I 
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Employees  take  stock  of  inventory,  make 
improvements  and  move  supply 


A physician  or  nurse  should  never 
have  to  worry  whether  an  IV  or 
a pacemaker  is  available,  says  Brad 
Hinrichs,  co-chair  of  the  Rush  2000 
materials  management  design  team. 
Guaranteeing  that  critical  supplies 


and  products  are  on  the  units  when 
needed  is  utmost  on  Hinrichs’  mind 
as  the  design  team  prepares  to  move 
the  Medical  Center’s  main  supply 
storage  area  in  early  March  to  an  off- 
site warehouse  about  a mile  away  at 
Ogden  and  Hubbard. 

The  inventory  is  being  moved 
out  of  its  present  location  in  the 
Atrium  subbasement  because  Rush 
needs  to  construct  a new  kitchen  in 
that  spot,  Hinrichs  says.  This  new 
kitchen  would  replace  the  one  in  the 
basement  of  Murdock,  used  to 
prepare  patient  meals,  which  has 
been  showing  signs  of  age. 

The  team  was  formed  last 
February  to  determine  ways  to 
improve  and  reduce  costs  in  the  way 
Rush  purchases,  receives,  delivers 
and  bills  for  various  supplies  and 
products  — from  pharmaceuticals 
and  surgical  supplies  to  paper  and 
envelopes. 

“For  us,  the  proposed  move 
created  a synergy  of  sorts,”  Hinrichs 
says.  “The  storage  area  had  to  be 
moved  at  the  same  time  we  were 
asked  to  redesign  the  process.” 

The  team  first  scouted  out  places 
on  campus  before  deciding  on  the 


warehouse.  But  finding  an  area  large 
enough  at  the  Medical  Center 
proved  fruitless. 

“Many  large  academic  medical 
centers,  especially  those  in  urban 
environments,  find  it  much  more 
practical  and  less  expensive  to  have 
inventory  off  site,”  said  Hinrichs. 

The  new  storage  area  is  about  a 
5-  to  10-minute  drive  from  the 
Medical  Center.  The  team  is  putting 
a system  in  place  to  make  sure 
materials  are  transported  back  and 
forth  between  the  Medical  Center 
and  the  warehouse  in  a timely 
fashion. 

“We’re  working  to  make  this 
completely  invisible  to  people  who 
work  at  Rush,”  says  Rebecca 
Dowling,  PhD,  who  co-chairs  the 
team.  “If  anything,  employees  might 
notice  an  improvement  in  service.” 

Rush  will  maintain  a small 
inventory  on-site  in  the  Atrium 
subbasement  to  ensure  that  critical 
supplies,  such  as  infusion  pumps  or 
pacemakers,  are  always  available. 
Over  the  next  few  weeks,  the  team 
will  begin  meeting  with  unit 
directors  and  others  to  determine 
what  supplies  need  to  be  kept  in  this 
Stat  Storage  Area. 

The  pharmacy,  the  operating 
room  and  materials  management 
maintain  separate  storage  and 
inventory  systems  in  the  sub- 
basement storage  area.  Leaders  from 
each  of  these  departments  are 
exploring  ways  to  consolidate  key 
components  of  these  systems. 

Some  supplies  will  still  be  kept 
separately.  For  example,  drugs  will 
still  be  stored  in  the  pharmacy 


storeroom.  But  non-drug  items  like 
IV  hags  will  be  kept  at  the  off-site 
warehouse. 

Because  these  three 
departments  now  purchase  and 
maintain  separate  inventories, 
duplication  of  some  items  can 
occur,  Hinrichs  says.  For  example, 
both  materials  management  and  the 
operating  room  keep  separate  stocks 
of  gloves  and  surgical  gloves. 

Combining  the  inventories 
should  correct  this  situation.  A new 
software  system  will  also  be  installed 
to  support  the  consolidation, 
allowing  managers  to  track  the 
supplies  being  ordered  around  the 
Medical  Center. 

The  team  is  also  evaluating 
whether  further  savings  can  he 
achieved  through  organizational 
changes.  The  steps  involved  in 
managing  supplies  are  the  same  — 
purchase,  receive,  replenish,  bill.  But 
materials  management,  the 
operating  room,  and  the  pharmacy 
carry  out  many  of  these  steps 
separately,  Hinrichs  says.  For 
example,  each  area  employs  their 
own  staff  to  deliver  materials. 

The  materials  management  team 
is  evaluating  whether  some  of  these 
functions  can  he  combined.  “For 
example,  the  staff  who  deliver 
supplies  for  the  OR,  pharmacy  and 
patient  units  might  all  work  together 
as  a consolidated  distribution  team  in 
the  future,”  Hinrichs  says. 

Combining  inventories  and 
processes  will  likely  result  in 
significant  dollar  savings,  he  says.  □ 
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TimeCapsules 


20  Years  Ago: 

Checking  up  on  Cuba 

Four  Rush  physicians  visited  Cuba  in 
early  1978  to  observe  the  cultural  and 
political  changes  instituted  by  the 
Castro  regime.  John  S.  Long,  MD, 
from  obstetrics  and  gynecology; 
Stanton  Friedberg,  MD,  otolaryn- 


gology; and  bronchoesophagology: 

R.  Lincoln  Kesler;  MD,  internal 
medicine,  and  David  V.  L.  Brown, 
MD,  ophthalmology;  observed  the 
Cuban  health  system.  Cuban  officials 
arranged  for  them  to  visit  the 
country’s  main  mental  hospital  and  a 
general  hospital  on  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
about  30  miles  southwest  of  Cuba. 

15  Years 
Ago: 

Out-of-this- 
world  care 

Surrounded  by 
strange 

equipment  and 
away  from  the 
comforts  of 
home,  waking 
up  in  a hospital 
can  make 
patients  feel 
like  they’ve 
landed  on  a 
different  planet 


when  they  land  in  the  hospital.  But 
thanks  to  an  out-of-this-world  doctor, 
some  patients  enjoyed  their  stay  on 
planet  Rush.  In  December,  1982, 
someone  dressed  up  as  E.T.,  the  extra- 
terrestial movie  star,  and  dropped  in 
for  a Christmas  party  on  the  pediatric 
unit.  The  January  NewsRoimds 
reported  the  sighting. 

10  Years  Ago: 

Nurses  take  it  a degree  higher 

In  February,  the  Rush  College  of 
Nursing  announced  it  would  begin 
awarding  the  Doctor  of  Nursing 
(ND)  degree  the  following 
September,  making  it  the  only 
nursing  college  in  Chicago  and 
second  in  the  nation  to  offer  the 
advanced  clinical  practice 
curriculum.  The  degree  is  com- 
parable to  other  professional  doctoral 
pro-grams  such  as  those  for  the 
Doctor  of  Pharmacy  (PharmD)  and 
Doctor  of  Medicine  (MD)  degrees.  H 

Compiled  by  Medical  Center 
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James  A.  Hunter,  MD 
1928-1997 


James  A.  Hunter,  MD,  69,  a 

cardiovascular-thoracic  surgeon  at 
Rush,  died  Dec.  16,  1997,  at  his 
home  in  Northfield. 

Hunter  had  been  on  the  staff  of 
Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s 
Medical  Center  since  1959,  and  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Rush 
Medical  College  since  1971-  During 
the  mid  1970s,  he  developed  a 
device  that  prevents  blood  clots 
from  traveling  to  the  lungs  . 

Using  the  Hunter-Sessions  vena 
cava  occluder  device,  surgeons 
wereable  to  obstruct  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  which  supplies  the  heart 
with  blood  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  body.  Blocking  off  this  main 
supply  prevents  the  migration  of 
blood  clots  from  the  legs  or  pelvis  to 
the  lungs  of  patients  who  were  too 
ill  to  take  anti-clotting  drugs  or  to 
undergo  surgery  to  tie  off  the  vein. 

Hunter’s  contributions  to  Rush 
reach  beyond  the  operating  room. 

He  was  the  driving  force  behind  the 
creation  of  the  Presidential  Suite,  a 
waiting  room  for  family  and  friends 
of  persons  undergoing  treatment  at 
the  medical  center.  In  1993,  Rush 
named  an  endowed  chair  in  Rush 
University  in  Hunter’s  honor. 

A native  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
Hunter  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1952,  and 
earned  his  doctoral  degree  from  the 
school’s  College  of  Medicine  in 
1954-  He  completed  his  internship 
and  residency  in  general  surgery  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  Hospitals 
in  Chicago,  where  he  became  a 
faculty  member  in  1958. 

Hunter  lectured  on  cardio- 
vascular-thoracic surgery  and  served 
as  a visiting  professor  throughout  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  Over  a 
long  and  productive  career,  he  per- 
formed more  than  17,000  surgical 
procedures;  taught  thousands  of 
medical  students,  interns,  residents 
and  nursing  students;  and  con- 
tributed to  the  training  of  certified 
cardiovascular-thoracic  surgeons.  He 
published  200  articles  based  on 
clinical  experience  and  research. 

Hunter  is  survived  by  a daughter, 
Jennifer  Hunter  of  Boston;  a son, 
James  Hunter,  MD,  of  Champaign;  a 
daughter-in-law,  Cherie  J.  Hunter, 
and  granddaughters,  Katelyn  and 
Lauren  Hunter. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the 
Rush  Presidential  Suite,  1700  W. 

Van  Buren  St.,  Suite  250,  Chicago, 
IL,  60612.  ■ 
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Rush  University 
Research  Forum 

The  Rush  University  Research  Forum 
will  he  held  from  Wednesday,  Feh.  25 
to  Friday,  Feh.  27. 

■ On  Feb.  25,  a symposium  on  the 
“Role  of  Nutrition  in  Flealth  and 
Disease  Prevention”  will  be  held  at 
noon  in  room  540,  Armour  Academic 
Center. 

■ On  Feh.  26,  a symposium  on 
“Studies  of  Problems  in  the  Aging 
Population”  will  be  held  at  noon  in 
room  540.  The  student  poster 
competition  will  he  held  from  1:30 
p.m.  to  3 p.m. 

■ On  Feb.  27,  a symposium  on 
women’s  health  issues  will  be  held  at 
noon  in  room 
540.  At  3 p.m., 
the  Sigma  Xi 
Poster  Session 
will  take  place 
in  the  Searle 
Conference 
Center. 

■ Posters  detailing  research  projects 
may  he  viewed  anytime  Feb.  25-27  in 
the  Searle  Conference  Center. 

The  Rush  University  Research  Forum 
Task  Force  committee  is  looking  for 
faculty  members  who  have  research 


backgrounds  to  judge  the  student 
poster  competition  on  Thursday,  Feb. 
26,  from  1 :30  p.m.  to  3 p.m.  If  you  are 
interested,  call  Cheryl  Knudson,  PhD, 
in  Biochemistry  at  2-8249. 

Heartfelt  offer 

The  Rush  Pleart  Institute  is  giving 
employees  a vital  valentine.  In  honor 
of  American 
Heart  Month, 
employees  can 
have  a heart 
scan  for  only 
$98,  compared 
the  standard  rate  of 
$395.  Call  3-2414  to  schedule  an 
appointment. 

SAAAve  on  travel 

The  AAA-Chicago  Motor  Club’s 
Group  Membership  is  available  to 
Rush  employees  and  their  families 
who  live  in  Illinois  and  northern 
Indiana.  The  regional  plan  offers 
discounts  on  both  new  and  renewal 
AAA  membership  dues.  For  more 
information  or  to  join  call  (800)- 
AAA-HELP,  then  press  6. 

We  got  the  beat 

Keep  your  ticker  in  tip-top  shape. 
Employee  Health  and  Fitness  offers  a 
walking  program,  aerobics  and  other 
wellness  programs  to  get  and  keep 
your  heart  pumping.  The  “Women 
Take  Charge,”  program  will  give  Rush 
women  the  chance  to  assess  their  risks 
for  heart  disease  on  Feb.  23,  1 1 a.m. 
to  1:30  p.m.,  outside  the  cafeteria. 


Touchtone  tip 

Rush  massage  therapists  have  the 
right  touch,  but  NewsRounds  put  the 
wrong  telephone  number  for  them  in 
the  January  edition.  To  schedule  an 
appointment  in  the  Women  and 
Children’s  Resource  Center,  810 
Jones,  call  Pamela  Napier  at  2-2336. 
Cost  is  $30  for  30  minutes,  $50  for  60 
minutes  and  $70  for  90  minutes. 

Catch  a star 

Do  you  or  one  of  your  coworkers  look 
like  a celebrity?  NewsRounds  wants  to 
put  the  spotlight  on  employees  who 
resemble  the  rich  and  famous.  Call 
Amanda  Temple  at  2-3215  if  you’d 
like  to  help  our  star  search. 

Vegging  out 

To  celebrate  National  Nutrition 
Month  and  encourage  healthy  habits, 
Employee  Health  and  Fitness  is 
sponsoring  a “Five-A-Day”  contest 
during  March.  Stop  by  370  Jelke 
before  March  6 to  register  and  pay  the 
$1  fee.  Then  start  tracking  how  many 
fruits  and  vegetables  you  eat  daily. 

You  could  win  a week  of  free  meals  at 
home,  nutrition  prizes  or  cooking 
classes.  Contest  ends  Apr.  3. 

Volunteer  a smile 

Reach  out  to  cancer  patients  and 
their  families  by  joining  a visitation 
program  to  offer  education,  support 
and  compainionship.  Volunteer  in  the 
Wellness  Resource  Center  of  the 
Cancer  Institute.  Nursing  staff 
conducts  a full  training  orientation, 
with  written  materials.  Volunteers  are 
needed  around  the  clock.  For  more 


information.  Call  Volunteer  Services 
at  2-5574 

Free  concert 

Why  rush  out  into  rush-hour  traffic 
when  you  can  be  soothed  by  the 
classical  tunes  of  a prize-winning 
pianist?  Come  hear  why  Theodora 
Satolia  wins  international 
competitions  and  rave  reviews  at  5 
p.m.,  Tuesday,  Feb.  24  in  Room  500. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  M. 
Henikoff  invite  you  to 
the  free  program. 
Satolia  will  prefrom 
works  hy  Chopin, 
Mozart,  Bach  and 
Brahms.  It’s 
classical.  It’s 
close.  It’s 
free. 


Value  hunting 

Start  looking  for  values  in  your 
coworkers  and  nominate  them  for  the 
Employee-of-the-Quarter  awards.  We 
recognize  employees,  managers  and 
teams  who  best  represent  compassion, 
excellence  social  responsibility  and 
faith  in  self  and  others.  Nominations 
must  he  submitted  to  Jean  Hughes  in 
Human  Resources,  729  S.  Paulina, 
Suite  201,  by  March  2.  □ 


Candid 


Comment 


What  gilt  made  Valentine's  Day 
a red-letter  day  for  you? 


Clarence  Brown,  MD 

Dermatology  resident 
Years  at  Rush:  2 


“Last  year,  a friend  bought  me  a 
bouquet  of  flowers.  The  florist 
delivered  it  to  my  home  and  left  it  on 
the  doorstep.  The  bouquet  was 
stolen,  so  I called  the  florist  and  they 
took  the  time  and  trouble  to  deliver 
it  to  me  at  work.” 


vt 

Jeanne  Sullivan,  RN,  BSN 

Raymond  Redmon 

Maureen  Boyce 

Senior  research  nurse  coordinator 

Senior  doorman 

Clerical  coordinator 

Rush  Heart  Failure  and 

Property  Management 

Midwest  Cardiovascular  Surgeons 

Transplant  Center 

Years  at  Rush:  8 months 

Years  at  Rush:  2.5 

Years  at  Rush:  4.5 

“I’ve  been  married  for  32  years.  For 

“Before  I went  into  the  Navy  in 

“Last  year,  I had  pneumonia  and  had 

a couple  of  those  years,  I didn’t  get 

1995,  my  girlfriend  wrote  me  a 

to  stay  in  on  Valentine’s  Day.  My 

anything  for  Valentine’s  Day.  That’s 

beautiful  poem  for  Valentine’s  Day. 

boyfriend  made  me  homemade 

something  you  don’t  forget.” 

I still  have  it,  but  I lost  touch 

chicken  soup.  He  also  gave  me  a 

with  her.” 

teddy  bear  and  a dozen  roses.” 
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Whether  they’re  running  back  and  forth  between  the  valet  stand  and  the  parking  lot,  climbing 
out  from  under  a mountain  of  paperwork,  working  late  on  the  weekend  or  maneuvering  a bed 
into  a crowded  elevator,  this  quarter’s  nominees  keep  Rush  in  top  condition  around  the  clock.  They 
were  recognized  for  excellence  at  the  Employee  of  the  Quarter  Luncheon  on  Jan.  9. 


Employee  of  the  Quarter 


Manager  of  the  Quarter 


Hospitals  are  often  measured  hy  the 
number  of  beds  they  have.  Roosevelt 
Pridgeon,  a biomedical  technician, 
uses  the  same  unit  to  measure  his 
workload.  The  14-year  veteran  of 
Rush  is  seldom  caught  standing  still, 
thanks  to  the  wheels  on  the  beds  he 
pushes  and  pulls  — often  two  at  a 
time,  all  over  the  Medical  Center.  Not  exactly  the  easiest  things  to  steer,  the 
beds  never  seem  to  slow  down  or  frustrate  Pridgeon  who,  like  the  best  in 
every  field,  makes  it  look  easy.  “If  you’ve  ever  tried  to  move  one  of  those  beds, 
you’d  appreciate  Roosevelt  and  the  act  he  has  perfected,”  said  Marzec.  “We're 
lucky  to  have  him  behind  the  wheel.” 


Angela  Maguire,  RN 


Witness  Angela  Maguire,  RN, 
in  action  and  you  can  tell  that 
her  heart  goes  out  to  every 
patient  on  7 North  Atrium.  But 
her  heart  isn’t  the  only  thing 
that  goes  the  distance,  says 
Jeannette  Jones,  the  acting  unit 
coordinator  who  nominated 
Maguire.  The  nurse’s  car  has 
also  gone  out  of  the  way  to 
support  its  owner’s  habit  of 
going  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty.  When  a patient  on  her 
floor  hadn’t  seen  her  15 -month-old  baby  in  three  months,  Maguire  got  in 
touch  with  the  patient’s  family,  arranged  to  pick  up  her  sister  and  baby  and 
bring  them  to  Rush.  On  her  first  trip  to  an  unfamiliar  neighborhood,  Maguire 
waited  and  waited  but  the  sister  wasn’t  able  to  make  it.  Determined  to  give 
her  patient  a heavy  dose  of  TLC,  Maguire  set  up  another  visit,  drove  back  to 
the  neighborhood  and  made  the  reunion  a reality.  “She  doesn’t  think  twice 
about  doing  what  will  make  a patient  or  coworker  feel  better,”  Jones  said. 

Other  nominees:  Debra  Levin,  Quality  Management;  Tracy  McQuaid, 
Physical  Therapy;  Samarah  McCoy,  Diagnostic  Radiology;  Jennifer  Black, 

Maternal  Child  Nursing,  Jeanette  Giles,  Psychiatry;  Alvina  Beamon,  College  of 
Nursing;  Martha  Castellanos , MICU/NRCU 


Team  of  the  Quarter 


From  left  to  right:  Belle  Pecson,  Nancy  McMullen,  Esther  Jones,  Liz  Krch-Cole,  Connie 
Zak  and  Ann  Lough.  Not  pictured:  Cathy  Catrambone,  Jan  M ercil,  Janet  Long  and  Janice 

Lott'Hopgood. 

Office  renovation  was  not  one  of  the  goals  the  Nursing  Standards  of  Practice 
Committee  had  when  it  began  reviewing  and  consolidating  the  nursing 
policies  and  procedures.  But  when  you  tackle  1,600  policies  in  20  different 
specialty  procedure  books  and  decrease  the  number  by  40  percent,  you’re 
bound  to  have  some  empty  space  to  fill.  “Although  I knew  of  the  marathon 
meetings  and  long  hours  the  team  put  in,  their  work  really  hit  home  when  I 
saw  the  empty  shelves  where  policy  books  were  kept,”  says  Jane  Llewellyn, 
DNSc,  RN,  associate  vice  president  of  nursing  services. 

Thanks  to  the  10-member  team,  all  nurses  have  access  to  the  same 
standards,  making  it  easier  to  maintain  continuity  of  care  wherever  they  are 
assigned.  The  paper  system  is  more  manageable,  which  should  make  the 
inevitable  transfer  to  an  electronic  filing  system  easier  and  less  expensive. 

“This  was  a true  test  of  one’s  willingness  to  communicate  and  value  the 
professional  judgments  of  others,”  Llewellyn  said. 

Team  of  the  Quarter  winners:  Belle  Pecson,  Nancy  McMullen,  Esther 
Jones,  Liz  Krch-Cole,  Connie  Zak,  Ann  Lough,  Cathy  Catrambone,  Jan 
Mercil,  Janet  Long  and  Janice  Lott-Hopgood. 

Other  nr/minees:  Allison  Simpson  and  Demetrice  Barnes,  Adult  Critical  Care; 
Sam  Zakharia,  Alberta  Allen  and  Moustaffa  Ghauami,  Medical  Center 
Engineering.  ' 


Ruben  Cantu 


Thanks  to  Ruben  Cantu,  we 
can  all  breathe  a little  easier. 
The  2 3 -year  veteran  of  Rush  is 
responsible  for  the  Medical 
Center’s  oxygen  and  gas  system 
and  all  heating  and  plumbing 
units.  In  addition  to  keeping  our 
working  conditions  comfort- 
able, Cantu’s  crews  ensure  that 
patients  have  a lifeline  to  the 
oxygen  supply.  For  example, 
Cantu  worked  through  the 
weekend  during  the  Schweppe- 
Sprague  demolition,  just  in  case  there  was  a disruption  to  these  vital  systems. 
His  knowledge  proved  invaluable.  Around  6:30  a.m.,  the  board  lit  up  in 
Medical  Center  Engineering,  indicating  an  oxygen  system  problem.  Cantu 
was  able  to  calm  fears  and  identify  the  problem:  the  demolition  crew  had 
inadvertently  activated  the  alarms. 

“His  dedication  and  record  keeping  of  critical  systems  is  superb,”  said 
Rick  Marzec,  director  of  Medical  Center  Engineering.'That  keen  attention  to 
detail  is  matched  by  his  genuine  compassion  for  those  who  work  for  him  and 
those  he  works  for.” 

Other  nominee:  Frances  Jacobs,  RN 


Carol  Step  Memorial  Award 


Juanite  Lee 


The  Carol  Stege  Awards  recognize  employees  in  Medical  Center  Engineering  and 
Environmental  Services.  The  awards  are  like  the  Best  Supporting  Actor  honors  at 
the  Academy  Awards.  They  recognize  people  whose  work  is  crucial  but  doesn’t 
always  grab  the  spotlight.  But  imagine  the  Rush  scene  without  them  and  you’ll 
understand  the  major  part  these  two  employees  play. 


Juanite  Lee  has  a sticky  job.  Lee,  an 
Environmental  Sendees  specialist  since 
1990,  is  responsible  for  every  sharps 
container  in  the  Medical  Center. 
Countless  containers  in  hundreds  of 
offices,  labs  and  operating  rooms  fall 
under  her  domain,  which  she  mles  with  a 
gloved,  but  gracious  hand.  Although  she 
covers  more  ground  in  one  day  than  most  of  us  do  all  week,  Lee  takes  it  all  in 
stride,  never  falling  behind  schedule.  “Juanite  is  the  kind  of  person  you  can 
also  count  on,”  said  Mark  Roberts,  director  of  Environmental  Sendees. 
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Layers  of  hands  interwine 
in  the  “Wreath  of  Healing 
Hands,”  an  interactive  art 
project  for  patients,  family 
members  and  staff. 


members  could  share  their  thoughts,  hopes  and 
fears.  When  Nainis  arrived,  Jacobs  knew  she’d  found 
the  medium  for  her  message.  Using  paper  she  made 
herself,  Nainis  put  together  a hook,  and  filled  some 
of  the  pages  with  images  of  family,  friends,  nature 
and  poetry.  She  left  most  of  the  pages  blank.  Since 
the  book  travelling  from  room  to  room,  patients 
have  contributed  drawings,  poems  and  words  of 
encouragement.  “In  the  book  you’re  not  a disease  or 
an  illness;  you’re  a person,”  Jacobs  says. 

Even  if  it  doesn’t  inspire  patients  to  contribute, 
the  book  can  still  be  a source  of  motivation.  “We  all 
have  different  doors,  different  ways  of  letting  our 
emotions  out,”  Nainis  says.  “This  book  holds  keys  to 
several  doors.”  For  example,  one  patient  who  had 
kept  his  fears  about  cancer  to  himself  finally  opened 
up  after  reading  a poem  about  grief  in  the  hook. 

Art  therapy  is  based  on  the  connection  between 
the  mind  and  body.  As  an  outlet  for  anger  and 
sadness,  art  allows  patients  to  become  more 
receptive  to  healing,  Nainis  explains.  Instead  of 
fighting  emotions  and  battling  negativity,  patients 
can  work  with  their  bodies  to  better  fight  the 
disease.  “You  don’t  cure  cancer  with  art,”  Nainis 
says.  “But  art  can  help  patients  become  an  active 
part  of  the  healing.”  LJ 


AH  therapist  brings  hands-on  healing 


patients  if  she  could  trace  their  hands  on 
felt  paper,  then  cut  out  the  outlines.  The 
resulting  stack  of  multicolored  hands  were 
joined  together  to  form  a wreath,  a symbol 
of  the  unbroken  connection.  She  chose 
tracing  because  it  eliminates  the 
performance  anxiety  people  have  if  they 
don’t  consider  themselves  artists.  “This  is 
accessible  to  everyone  but  still  unique  to 
each  pair  of  hands,”  Nainis  says. 

The  Wreath  of  Healing  Hands  hangs 
near  the  lounge,  prompting  questions  and 
participation  from  other  patients,  family 
members  and  staff  who  want  to  join  the 
circle.  The  composition  of  the  wreath 
reflects  the  diverse  community  that  embraces 
patients  when  they  come  on  the  floor,  says  Fran 
Jacobs,  RN,  clinical  nurse  coordinator  for 
1 1 Kellogg.  Patient  involvement  is  central  to  the 
RushCare  philosophy,  the  floor’s  approach  that 
allows  the  patients’  needs,  not  the  hospital’s 

structure,  to  determine  treatment 
procedures. 

The  hands  of  doctors,  nurses, 
housekeeping  staff  and  family 
members  intertwine  with  those  of 
patients.  One  married  couple 
clasped  their  traced  hands  together 
before  adding  them  to  the  wreath. 
“They’ll  always  be  together  in  our 
minds,”  Jacobs  says.  If  one  wreath 
becomes  too  crowded,  the  plan  is  to 
start  another  one.  “We  don’t  want 
to  remove  any  hands.  Every  patient 
leaves  a lasting  link  to  the  floor.” 
Making  and  leaving  an 
impression  is  also  the  idea  behind 
the  patient  book.  Jacobs  says  she 
Nancy  Nainius,an  art  therapist,traces  the  hands  of  patient  Levuis  Colburn.  Nainis  had  wanted  to  create  an  interactive 
incorporates  art, music  and  creative  communication  into  the  healing  process . journal  where  patients  and  family 


Artists  see  art  everywhere.  To  a sculptor,  a lump 
of  clay  is  a beautiful  vase.  Painters  see  a mural 
on  the  side  of  a warehouse  wall.  Even  empty  trash 
cans  become  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a creative 
drummer. 

Artist  Nancy  Nainis  shares  this  kind  of  creative 
vision  and  passion  for  expression  with  the  patients 
she  works  with  on  1 1 Kellogg,  a unit  for  people 
undergoing  cancer  treatment.  Although  welb 
equipped  with  art  supplies,  Nainis  chooses  to  create 
with  people,  not  paint  or  pencils.  “I  make  connect' 
ions,”  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  student  says  about 
her  art  therapy  internship  at  Rush.  “Whether  it’s  on 
paper,  through  music  or  in  poetry,  the  way  we 
express  our  feelings  and  connect  to  others  is  unique 
and  beautiful.  That,  to  me,  is  art.” 

Since  her  internship  began  last  September, 
Nainis  has  been  helping  1 1 Kellogg  become  a well- 
connected  floor.  To  encourage  patients  and  staff  to 
reach  out  to  one  another,  Nainis  began  with  a 
familiar  source  of  connection:  the  hands.  She  asked 


The  write  stuff 

Whether  it’s  jotting  down 
memos  or  writing  grant 
proposals,  putting  thoughts  on  paper 
is  something  we  all  do,  and  Rosemary 
Camilleri,  PhD,  can  help  us  do  it 
better.  Camilleri  teaches  a subject 
that’s  critical  to  everyone  at  the 
Medical  Center:  writing. 

A full-time  consultant  with  more 
than  20  years  of  experience, 

Camilleri  conducts  workshops  for 
several  hospitals  and  businesses 
across  the  country.  At  Rush,  she 
teaches  two  workshops  for  Employee 
and  Organizational  Development, 
and  will  reintroduce  a third  in 
March.  She  also  teaches  Advanced 
Writing  for  Health  Professionals,  a 
10-week  course,  and  a workshop  on 
term  papers,  both  offered  through  the 
College  of  Nursing. 

Employees  take  her  classes  for 
several  reasons.  Some  sign  up  to 
refresh  their  writing  skills,  while 
others  attend  to  prepare  for  specific 
projects  that  require  a lot  of  writing. 
But  the  goal  is  always  the  same:  to 
learn  how  to  write  clearly  and 
effectively. 

“People  realize  that  they  waste 
time  when  they  quibble,  puzzle  and 
procrastinate  over  a writing  job,” 
Camilleri  says.  “So  they  attend  to 
leam  how  to  focus  and  to  cut  down 


on  wasted  time.”  Camilleri  adds  that 
many  of  her  students  have  specific 
grammar  or  organizational  questions, 
such  as,  “Is  it  okay  to  begin  a letter 
with  ‘I’?” 

A popular  workshop  offered 
through  Employee  and 
Organizational  Development  is 
Better  Business  Writing,  which 
covers  ways  to  organize  day-to-day 
business  communication,  such  as 


memos  and  letters.  The  class  gives 
tips  on  how  to  grab  the  reader’s 
attention  and  how  to  make  sure  the 
reader  grasps  the  entire  message, 
Camilleri  says.  Lisa  Grant,  a senior 
research  analyst  in  Rush  Internal 
Consulting,  took  Better  Business 
Writing  in  January.  “I  write  a lot  of 
memos,  and  I needed  to  refine  my 
skills,”  says  Grant.  “The  class  taught 
me  ways  to  write  better  attention- 
getters  and  methods  to  introduce  the 
subject  of  the  memo  early  on  and  in 


a concise  way.”  Grant  especially 
appreciated  the  chance  participants 
had  to  review  each  other’s  memos. 

Another  workshop,  Advanced 
Business  Writing,  teaches  more  in- 
depth  organizational  techniques, 
such  as  how  to  put  together  reports, 
papers  or  projects  that  contain 
complex  information.  The  seminar 
focuses  on  ways  to  make  writing  flow 
in  a logical  and  meaningful  way. 

In  March,  Camilleri  will  teach 
Grammar  and  Proofreading,  an 
Employee  and  Organizational 
Development  workshop  brought 
back  by  popular  demand.  Camilleri 
taught  the  workshop  at  Rush  four 
years  ago.  The  class  gives  lessons  on 
timesaving  techniques  for  all  business 
communication,  from  minutes  of 
meetings  to  journal  articles.  In  this 
two-and-a-half-hour  workshop, 
students  can  leam  the  correct  ways 
to  use  commas,  semicolons  and 
colons,  and  pick  up  tips  on  how  to  fix 
grammar  and  punctuation  mistakes. 

Grammar  and  Proofreading  will 
be  offered  from  9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  March  10.  Look  for 
upcoming  writing  classes  on  the 
calendar  in  future  issues  of 
NewsRounds . All  classes  offered  by 
Employee  and  Organizational 
Development  are  100  percent 
prepaid  through  LEAP.  To  register, 
call  Andrea  Walsh  at  2-3275.  ■ 


Lab  report 

Be  a part  of  research  at  Rush  by 
volunteering  as  a subject  for 
departmental  studies.  University 
Gastroenterologists  needs 
participants  for  studies  of 
abdominal  discomfort.  You  may 
qualify  to  participate  if  you  are  18 
years  old  or  older  and  have  any  of 
the  following:  nausea,  fullness  after 
eating  a small  amount, 
upper  abdominal 
pain  and/or 
discomfort, 
abdominal 
distention, 
bloating, 
frequent 
bowel 

movements  or 
abdominal 


cramping 
relieved  by  a 
bowel 
movement. 

Volunteers 
receive  all  related 
care  at  no  cost. 

Call  (312)421- 
4007  and  leave  a 
message. 

If  your  department  needs  volunteers 
for  studies,  call  2-3215  to  get  the 
information  in  NewsRounds. 
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Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


2 

Doing  More  with  Less: 
Work  Redesign 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Grammar  and 
Proofreading 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

10 

11 

Other  Duties  as 
Assigned:  Managing 
the  Special 
Assignment 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

12 

Lunchtime  Stress 
Express  12:15  to  1 p.m. 

13 

14 

15 

Cart  Smart 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

16 

Discipline  and  the 
Unemployment 
Compensation  Process 
8 to  9:30  a.m. 

17 

Lunch  ‘N’  Learn 
12:15  to  1 p.m. 

11 

19 

Cart  Smart 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

20 

21 

22 

23 

Presentation  Skills 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

24 

25 

2® 

27 

28 

v 29 

Mind-Body  Series 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

30 

The  Grievance  Process 
1 to  2:30  p.m. 

31 

J 

HEALTH  & FITNESS  COURSES 


To  register  for  the  following  courses,  call 
ext.  2-2817. 

Aerobics  — Sculpting,  cross-training, 
boxing  and  low-impact  classes  are  held 
daily  in  994  Armour  Academic  Center. 

Cart  Smart  — Join  coworkers  and  scour  the 
local  Jewel  Foodstore’s  aisles  for  the  best 
heart-healthy  foods. 

Mind-Body  Series  — Discover  art’s  ther- 
apeutic value  and  explore  the  artist  in  you. 

Lunch  ’N'  Learn  — Learn  the  secrets  of  a 
beautiful  smile  and  pick  up  some  free 
dental  hygiene  supplies. 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express  — Roberta  Clarke, 
RD,  will  help  you  take  the  stress  out  of 
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LEAP  COURSES 


To  register  for  the  following  courses,  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  ext.  2-3275. 

Doing  More  With  Less:  Work  Redesign  — If  you’re  managing  more  workloads  with  fewer  resources, 
this  class  will  help  you  balance  the  load  and  stay  productive. 

Grammar  and  Proofreading  — The  spell-check  feature  on  your  computer  might  reduce  your 
spelling  errors  but  it  won’t  improve  your  writing  if  you  don’t  use  the  right  words.  This  class  will 
help  you  keep  mistakes  out  of  your  communications  and  show  you  how  to  spot  errors  before  others  see  them. 

Other  Duties  as  Assigned:  Managing  the  Special  Assignment  — When  your  workday  breaks  out  of  the  routine,  learn  how  to 
stay  effective  and  tackle  special  projects  with  finesse. 

Discipline  and  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Process:  The  Right  Action  at  the  Right  Time  — This  free  seminar  demystifies  the 
discipline  process  to  assist  managers  in  improving  employee  performance,  controlling  unemployment  costs  and 
preventing  legal  problems. 

Presentation  Skills  — Combat  presentation  jitters  and  learn  to  develop  a powerful,  effective  message. 

The  Grievance  Process:  Q & A — Managers  can  ask  questions  about  how  to  handle  the  grievance  process  in  this  forum. 


aping  for  the  smallest  infants 


Jennifer  Morgan’s  pregnancy  didn’t 
go  as  well  as  she  and  her  husband, 
Dan,  had  hoped.  After  weeks  of  bed 
rest  to  stave  off  preterm  labor,  she 
found  herself  in  the  delivery  room 
about  three  months  before  her  due 
date,  ready  to  give  birth  to  twins. 

As  soon  as  Ethan  was  born, 
weighing  less  than  two  pounds,  the 
neonatologists  and  staff  went  to  work, 
coaxing  the  hahy  to  breathe.  Soon 
Ethan  turned  bright  pink,  a sign  that 
he  was  getting  the  oxygen  he  needed. 
Ten  minutes  later,  Joshua  was  bom, 
and  the  team  was  back  in  action. 

What  happens  in  the  first  20 
minutes  of  life  can  make  or  break  the 
next  80  years,  says  Robert  Kimura, 
MD,  director  of  neonatology.  Ethan 
and  Joshua  had  a very  important  task 
after  they  left  the  womb:  taking  their 
first  breath  of  air.  While  full-term 
babies  usually  accomplish  this 
without  problems,  preemies  often 
have  trouble  because  their  lungs  are 
not  fully  developed.  The  longer  the 
newborns  go  without  oxygen,  the 
greater  the  risk  that  they  will  suffer 
permanent  brain  damage,  seriously 
hampering  their  ability  to  walk  or 
perform  well  in  school. 

To  ensure  that 
premature  infants 
receive  fast, 
experienced  care, 

Rush  became  the 
first  hospital  in  the 
Chicago  area  to 
have  a board- 
certified 


neonatologist  in-house  24  hours  a day. 
Whenever  an  expectant  mother  is 
admitted  for  a high-risk  delivery  - 
whether  at  1 a.m.  or  1 p.m. — a 
neonatologist  is  close  by. 

This  arrangement  — as  well  as 
improved  medications  and  other 
treatments  — has  contributed  to 
Rush’s  success  with  premature  and 
sick  infants.  Babies  who  weigh  about 
a pound  and  a half  at  birth  now  have 
a greater  than  60  percent  chance  of 
surviving;  that’s  up  from  38  percent 
since  1990. 

These  babies  are  also  going  home 
sooner  — in  less  than  1 00  days  on 
average,  compared  with  200  days  in 
1990.  This  is  about  25  days  sooner 
than  premature  infants  discharged 
from  other  top  neonatal  units  in  the 
country,  says  Kimura,  citing  com- 
parative data. 

The  battle  to  send  these  infants 
home  healthy  and  safe  begins  long 
before  they  are  horn.  As  one  of  the  10 
medical  centers  in  a statewide 
perinatal  network,  Rush  provides  care 
to  hundreds  of  women  with  special 
pregnancy  needs  each  year.  Rush 
obstetricians  aggressively  treat 
expectant  mothers  at  risk  for  early 
delivery  with  various  medications  that 
hold  off  contractions,  fight  infections 
and  help  the  fetus  develop. 

Jennifer’s  obstetrician  referred  her 
to  Rush  when  she  showed  signs  of  an 
early  labor  at  21  weeks.  Rush 
physicians  put  her  on  bed  rest  and 
prescribed  medications  to 
hold  off  her  labor.  A few 
weeks  later,  she  was 
^ ® given  steroids, 

compounds 


Robert  Kimura,  MD 


that  stimulate  organ 
and  muscle  growth,  to 
help  her  babies’  lungs 
to  mature  faster  in  the 
womb  and  protect 
against  other  problems. 

“I’m  very  fortunate 
that  the  doctors  got  me 
down  to  Rush  and  gave 
me  steroids.  I’m 
convinced  it  gave  my 
babies  a better 
chance,”  Jennifer  says. 

After  Ethan  and 
Joshua  were  bom,  they 
were  transferred  to 
Rush’s  45-bed  neonatal 
intensive  care  unit, 
where  they  spent  most 
of  the  next  several 
weeks  in  incubators 
hooked  up  to  monitors,  IVs  and 
respirators.  Half  the  size  of  full-  term 
babies,  the  twins  were  carefully 
monitored  hy  neonatal  nurse 
practitioners  who  watched  for 
breathing  problems,  infections  and 
other  complications. 

These  nurses,  who  have  master’s 
degrees  and  specialized  neonatal 
trainingwatch  over  all  preemies  with 
special  needs  — like  Ethan  and 
Joshua,  who  weighed  less  than  two 
pounds  each  — 24  hours  a day.  “These 
nurses  bring  up-to-date  knowledge  on 
how  to  manage  a baby  and  intervene 
during  a crisis,”  says  Diane  Gallagher, 
MS,  RN,  unit  nursing  director. 

Fortunately,  Ethan  and  Joshua 
came  through  their  first  two  months 
without  any  major  complications. 

The  biggest  scare  came  early,  when 
Jennifer  and  Dan  learned  that  Joshua 
had  a heart  murmur.  But  Rush 
neonatologists  successfully  corrected 
this  with  medication. 

A spirit  of  cooperation  and 
innovation  exists  among  staff  on  the 
unit,  note  Kimura  and  Gallagher. 


Jennifer  Morgan  with  Ethan  and  Joshua 


This  atmosphere  has  made  it  easier  to 
implement  ideas  such  as  skin-to-skin 
bonding  between  babies  and  parents. 

Almost  every  time  Jennifer  and 
Dan  visited,  they  each  held  one  of  the 
unclothed  babies  on  their  bare  chests. 
“It  was  wonderful.  It  was  the  only 
time  we  could  hold  them  when  they 
were  that  small,”  says  Jennifer. 

After  visiting  the  unit  every  day 
for  two  and  a half  months,  Jennifer 
and  Dan  buckled  Ethan  and  Joshua 
into  their  new  car  seats  and  headed 
home  last  August. 

Now,  Jennifer  and  Dan  are  busy 
with  more  typical  worries  of  new 
parents,  such  as  telling  their  newborn 
twins  apart.  “We  have  to  look  really 
close,”  says  Jennifer.  “They  each  have 
a few  marks  left  from  the  monitors  at 
the  hospital.  Right  now,  that’s  how  we 
tell  Ethan  from  Joshua.”  IS 
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Putting  early  intervention 
within  reach  


Calendar  of  classes 


lime  capsule  offers  peek  at  Rush's  past 


From  left  to  right:  Carole  A.  Henikoff,  Karen  Lamb,  ND,  RN,  president  of  the  Nurses’ 
Alumni  Association,  Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD,  president  and  CEO,  Jennifer  Hayden,  RN, 
a 1 9 96  Rush  College  of  Nursing  graduate  and  Kathleen  Andreoli,  DSN,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Nursing,  examine  the  contents  of  the  time  capsule.  Hayden  is  wearing  a 
PresbyteriamSt.  Luke’s  School  of  Nursing  uniform  from  1965. 


Will  medical  and 
surgical  science 
some  day  enable 
doctors  to 
transplant  vital 
organs  such  as 
lungs,  kidneys  or 
glands  from  one 
person  to  another? 

Before  you  shake  your  head  in 
disbelief,  thinking  NewsRounds  is 
caught  in  a time  warp,  consider  this: 
That  question  was  taken  from  a copy 
of  NewsRounds’  predecessor 
publication,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
Bulletin,  published  in  1950. 

That  newsletter,  along  with 
several  other  artifacts  dating  back  to 
the  middle  part  of  this  century,  sat 
untouched  inside  a time  capsule  in 
the  cornerstone  of  Schweppe-Sprague 
Hall  for  48  years.  Leo  M.  Henikoff, 
MD,  president  and  CEO,  revealed  the 
contents  of  the  time  capsule  to  the 
news  media  and  many  interested 
onlookers  at  a ceremony  on  Feb.  1 7. 

Schweppe-Sprague  Hall  was 
recently  demolished  to  make  room  for 
the  Robert  H.  and  Terri  Cohn 
Research  Building,  an  eight-story 
research  facility  that  will  bring  almost 
all  of  Rush’s  research  labs  under  one 
roof.  Construction  on  the  new  build- 
ing is  set  to  begin  this  spring  and  is 
projected  to  be  complete  in  2000. 

Rush  is  returning  to  its  roots  by 
building  a research  building  at  1 743 
West  Harrison.  Before  Schweppe- 
Sprague  Hall,  the  site  was  home  to  a 
research  building  from  1893  to  1949. 
Pictures  of  the  old  research  building, 
copies  of  four  Chicago  daily  news- 
papers from  1950,  and  a statement  of 
Medical  Center  operating  expenses 
from  1946  to  1949  were  also  included 
in  the  time  capsule. 

Rush  has  come  a long  way  since 
the  time  capsule  was  put  in  place, 
growing  from  a staff  of  923  in  1949  to 
more  than  7,300  today.  But  even 


though  there  have  been  many 
changes  over  the  years,  anyone 
looking  at  the  contents  of  the  time 
capsule  can  draw  similarities  between 
our  predecessor  institution  and  the 
modern  Medical  Center. 

Today,  Rush  is  a comprehensive 
transplant  center  — performing 
operations  like  kidney,  heart  and  bone 
marrow  transplants.  But  transplanting 
organs  was  just  a dream  to  physicians 
of  the  1950s.  Back  then,  researchers 
at  Presbyterian  Hospital  were  at  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  discover  ways  to 
transplant  organs  from  one  person  to 
another.  The  June/July  1950  issue  of 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital  Bulletin 
reported  that  the  hospital  garnered 
national  media  attention  for  this 
research,  becoming  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  Collier’s  that  suggested  that 
“quiet  research  at  Chicago’s 
Presbyterian  Hospital,”  pointed  to  “a 
new  era  in  health.” 

Education  has  always  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  Medical  Center’s 
mission.  In  the  1950s,  the  hospital 
served  as  a training  site  for  students 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  School 
of  Medicine,  with  all  physicians  on 
staff  serving  as  members  of  the 
school’s  faculty.  In  1949,  interns  and 


residents  at  Presbyterian  Hospital 
numbered  only  67,  a far  cry  from  the 
more  than  600  new  doctors  training 
at  Rush  today. 

Presbyterian  School  of  Nursing 
thrived  in  1949,  with  187  students 
enrolled  — a third  of  the  current 
enrollment  — most  living  on  campus 
in  a Congress  Street  dormitory 
located  where  the  Eisenhower 
Expressway’s  Ashland-Paulina  exit 
ramp  is  now.  When  the  City  of 
Chicago  ordered  the  demolition  of 
the  old  dormitory  to  make  room  for 
the  expressway,  hospital  officials 
planned  construction  of  a new 
nursing  residence,  later  to  be  called 
Schweppe-Sprague  Hall. 

Like  the  Medical  Center, 
Schweppe-Sprague  saw  many  changes 
over  the  years.  Nursing  students  of 
the  1950s  and  1960s  lived  in  private 
dorm  rooms  housed  on  the  upper 
floors  of  the  1 5 -story  building,  while 
the  bottom  floors  housed  classrooms 
and  offices  for  the  nursing  school.  In 
1968,  Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  School 
of  Nursing  closed,  and  the  dorm 
rooms  were  converted  to  offices.  But 
nursing  students  once  again  attended 

continued  on  page  6 
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Students  circulate  through  heart  lab 


Sixth-graders  from  Gregory  School  get  a lesson  in  the  heart  lab  from  Brian  Hanna, 
MD,  codirector  of  the  Pediatric  Cardiac  Transplant  Program.  Their  recent  visit  was 
part  of  “Start  With  Your  Heart,"  a Rush  program  that  promotes  heart  health  and 
education  in  elementary  and  middle  schools  on  the  West  Side. 

Harris  and  Klingemann  named 
to  endowed  professorships 


Holding  history  in  their  hands 

The  opening  of  Schweppe-Sprague 
Hall’s  cornerstone  on  Feb.  17  was 
covered  by  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Chicago  Sun-Times , Channel  5 and 
CLTV.  A photo  of  the  event  in  the 
Sun-Times  pictured  Rush  CEO  and 
president  Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD;  his 
wife,  Carole;  and  Karen  Lamb,  ND, 
president  of  the  Nurses  Alumni 
Association.  “I  hated  to  see  the 
demolition  of  Schweppe-Sprague 
Hall,”  Lamb  said.  “But  time  brings 
progress,  and  like  everyone  in  1950, 
we  have  our  eyes  on  the  future.” 

Comments  on  Caray 

When  Cubs  broadcaster  Harry  Caray 
was  hospitalized  after  collapsing  on 
Feb.  14,  Chicago  media  consulted 
Rush  experts  for  explanations  of 
Caray ’s  condition. 

The  Chicago  Tribune 
quoted  neurologist 
Michael  Schneck, 
MD,  explaining 
hypoxic  ischemic 
encephalopathy 
(HIE).  “There  are 
degrees  of  HIE,”  said 
Schneck.  “Some  wake 
up  with  some  brain  damage.  Some 
don’t  wake  up.  But  so  far,  it  sounds 
like  what  Mr.  Caray  has  is  bad  news.” 
Schneck  also  discussed  Caray ’s 
condition  with  WGN  and  Channel  5. 

WGN  and  Fox  32  asked  Phil 
Dellinger,  MD,  director  of  critical 
care  medicine  and  intensive  care,  to 
explain  what  happens  when  a patient 
is  placed  on  a ventilator,  to  define  the 
term  “brain  dead”  and  to  discuss  the 
physician’s  role  when  families  are 
faced  with  the  decision  to  take  a 
loved  one  off  a ventilator.  The 
segment  aired  on  Feb.  18. 

Stuart  Rich,  MD,  director  of  the  Rush 
Heart  Institute  Coronary  Heart 
Disease  Detection  and  Treatment 
Center  was  quoted  in  the  Feb.  1 7 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  “If  he’s  not  back 
in  72  hours  or  longer,  given  his  age 
and  underlying  cardiovascular  disease 
to  begin  with,  I’d  say,  ‘Oh  boy.  This  is 
going  to  be  tough  for  him  to  pull 
through  and  walk  out  of  that 
hospital,”’  Rich  said. 

It's  a man-woman  thing 

Obstetrician  and  gynecologist  Barbara 
Soltes,  MD,  was  interviewed  by 


WMAQ-TV  about  her  treatment  of 
menopausal  women  with  testosterone. 
Use  of  the  male  hormone  to  reduce 
the  symptoms  of  menopause  is  on  the 
increase.  The  story  aired  March  10. 

Obesity  on  the  rise 

Clinical  nutritionist  Maureen 
Murtaugh,  PhD,  RD,  was  interviewed 
by  Fox  News  about  children  and 
obesity.  Murtaugh  talked  about  why 
obesity  is  on  the  rise  among  children 
from  age  6 to  17  years  of  age.  The 
story  aired  March  2. 

Scrubbing  up  for  prime  time 

Chief  administrative  resident  Scott 
Fisher,  MD,  was  interviewed  by  NBC 
Nightly  News  for  insight  into  the  life 
of  a surgical  resident.  The  story,  which 
aired  March  11,  focused  on  a new  law 
in  New  York  aimed  at  reducing  the 
workload  of  residents.  Fisher’s 
experiences  provided  a balanced 
picture  of  residency  training.  Fisher 
noted  that  spending  large  blocks  of 
time  on  the  job  helped  him  become 
more  familiar  with  the  hospital  and 
his  patients. 

Coming  clean  with  the  facts 

WMAQ'TV  reporter  Amy  Jacobson 
interviewed  toxicologist  Jerrold 
Leikin,  MD,  for  a story  on  herbal 
cleansers,  pills  sold  in  health  food 
stores  that  claim  to  rid  the  body  of  all 
traces  of  drugs.  Herbal  cleansers  are 
popular  with  teenagers  who  may  have 
to  take  a drug  test.  Leikin  said  the 
cleansers  basically  act  as  diuretics  and 
don’t  necessarily  thoroughly  purify 
one’s  system.  The  story  aired  Monday, 
March  16  at  10  p.m. 

Targeting  tumors 

Oncologist  and  surgeon  William 
Panje,  MD,  was  interviewed  by 
Channel  32 
news  for  a story 
about  a new 
procedure  for 
treating  head 
and  neck 
cancer.  The 
procedure, 
called 

electroporation,  

involves  direct  ^ 
injection  of  a chemotherapy  drug  in 
the  tumor,  followed  by  the  application 
of  electrical  impulses  to  the  same  site. 
The  treatment  recently  has  been 
approved  by  the  FDA  for  a Phase  2 
trial  at  Rush.  The  story  aired  Feb.  6.  ■ 


Jules  E.  Harris,  MD,  was 

appointed  the  inaugural  holder  of 
the  newly 
established 
Judd  and 
Marjorie 
Weinberg 
Presidential 
Professorship 
at  Rush 
University. 

Harris,  who  Jules  £ Harris,  MD 
has  been  the 

Samuel  G.  Taylor,  III,  MD,  Professor 
of  Medicine,  holds  a conjoint 
appointment  as  professor  in  the 
department  of 
Immunology/Microbiology. 

Harris,  one  of  the  world’s 
preeminent  authorities  in  cancer 
immunology,  is  focusing  his  research 
on  pancreatic  cancer,  in  particular 
on  the  disease’s  immunology  and 
molecular  biology. 

The  Judd  and  Marjorie 
Weinberg  Presidential  Chair  is  the 
81st  endowed  professorship  at  Rush 
University  and  only  the  second 
presidential  professorship.  As  a 
presidential  chair,  it  may  be  held  by 
a faculty  member  from  any 
discipline,  chosen  at  the  president’s 
discretion.  The  Weinberg  family 
requested  that  Harris  be  recognized 
for  the  superb  care  he  provided  to 
the  late  Marjorie  Weinberg  and  for 
his  achievements  in  medical 
research. 

Harris  came  to  Rush  in  1978 
from  the  University  of  Ottawa.  At 
Rush  he  has  been  the  principal 
investigator  on  a series  of  studies  to 
test  new  immunotherapies  to  treat 
advanced  forms  of  kidney,  prostate, 
colon  and  lung  cancers. 

Harris  has  published  170  papers 
and  written  or  edited  six  books.  He 
has  served  on  the  editorial  advisory 
boards  of  cancer-specific  medical 
journals  and  is  the  editor  for  the 
cancer  sections  of  the  World  Book 


Encyclopedia  and  the  World  Book 
Health  and  Medical  Annual  He  has 
led  review  groups  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  (FDA). 

Hans-Georg  Klingemann,  MD, 
PhD,  has  been  named  the  Coleman 
Foundation,  Inc.,  Professor  of 
Medical  Oncology  and  director  of 
the  Thomas  Hazen  Thorne  Bone 
Marrow 
Transplant 
Center. 

Klingemann  is 
professor  and 
senior 
attending 
physician  in 
the  depart- 
ment of 
internal 
medicine. 

A specialist  in  hematology  and 
oncology,  he  came  to  Rush  from  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  in 
the  summer  of  1997. 

The  Coleman  Foundation  chair 
was  established  in  1985  to 
strengthen  resources  for  bone 
marrow  transplant  treatment  and 
research  in  the  Midwest. 

Klingemann  is  world  renowned  for 
his  work  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  serious  blood  disorders, 
especially  blood  malignancies.  His 
research  primarily  focuses  on  bone 
marrow  transplant  biology. 

Before  coming  to  Rush, 
Klingemann  was  a clinical  professor 
and  senior  attending  physician  at  the 
Leukemia/Bone  Marrow  Transplant 
Program  of  British  Columbia.  He 
served  as  vice  president  for  the 
Canadian  Bone  Marrow  Transplant 
Society  from  1994  to  1997. 

He  has  lectured  worldwide, 
written  four  books  and  published 
more  than  100  papers  in  peer- 
reviewed  journals.  ■ 
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Research  Forum  showcases  students'  work 

After  scores  of  long  days  in  the 
lab  or  fact-finding  in  the  field, 
many  students  got  their  first 
opportunity  to  share  the  results  of 
their  work  at  the  Rush  University 
Research  Forum. 

For  several  students,  this  year’s 
Research  Fomm  — held  Feb.  25  to 
27  at  Rush  — also  brought 
recognition.  Faculty  selected  four 
students  to  present  their  research  to 
their  peers  at  a special  seminar  on 
Feb.  27.  The  students  were  Margo 
Sipiora  from  the  College  of  Health 
Sciences,  James  Flaupt  from  the 
Graduate  College,  Keith  Minihane 
from  Rush  Medical  College  and 
Anita  Catlin,  MSN,  from  the 
College  of  Nursing. 

Winners  in  the  student  poster 
competition  were  Wilma  Langham, 

MSN,  RNCS,  from  the  College  of 
Nursing;  Cindy  Lau,  MS,  RD,  from 
the  College  of  Health  Sciences; 

Julia  Champ- Bruner  from  Rush 
Medical  College;  and  Venk 
Lakshminarayanan,  from  the 
Graduate  College.  Cheryl  Knudson, 

PhD,  associate  professor  of 
biochemistry,  coordinated  faculty 
judging  for  the  poster  competition. 

The  Research  Forum  is  sponsored 
by  Rush  University  and  Rush’s 
chapter  of  Sigma  Xi,  a national 
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scientific  research  society.  Organizers 
say  participation  in  the  24-year-old 
event  continues  to  grow.  “Our  first 
opportunity  to  do  this  was  in  1974, 
and  we  had  1 3 posters  that  year,”  says 
W.  Franklin  Hughes,  PhD,  associate 
professor  of  anatomy  and  chairman  of 
the  Research  Forum  Task  Force.  This 
year’s  fomm  included  more  than  259 
posters  from  Rush  and  its  affiliated 
institutions,  including  19  from  Illinois 
Masonic  Medical  Center  and  54  from 
Cook  County  Hospital.  The  posters 
described  studies  of  diverse  topics 
— including  depression  in  cancer 
patients,  hone  fractures  as  indicators 
of  child  abuse,  and  hospital-based 


asthma  care  in  the  Chicago  area. 
Investigators  from  Rush  and  its 
affiliates  also  submitted  1 2 joint 
research  projects  detailing 
collaborative  work. 

The  fomm  was  highlighted  by 
symposia  covering  the  role  of 
nutrition  in  health  and  disease 
prevention,  studies  of  problems  in 
the  aging  population  and  women’s 
health  issues.  Klaus  Kuettner,  PhD, 
Rush  University’s  associate  dean  of 
basic  sciences  and  research,  organized 
the  symposia  with  Robert  A. 
Weinstein,  MD,  of  Cook 
County  Hospital.  □ 


Gift  unites 
departments 

The  Pediatric  Dialysis  Unit 
received  a belated  Christmas 
present  this  year  — a check  for 
$1 2,000  from  the  Holiday  Hope 
Fund,  a charity  sponsored  by  the 
Operating  Room  Services  group 
during  the  holiday  season. 

“The  Holiday  Hope  Fund  isn’t 
just  about  buying  gifts  for  our  kids,” 
says  Dori  Schaer,  RN,  clinical  nurse 
coordinator  for  the  Pediatric  Dialysis 
Unit.  “It’s  enabling  them  to  have  a 
better  life.” 

In  1990,  nurse  anesthetist  Julie 
Smit,  MS,  and  her  family  started  the 
Holiday  Hope  Fund  to  make  the 
holidays  a little  brighter  on  the 
dialysis  unit.  “We  saw  a need  there,” 
Smit  says.  “It’s  the  fund’s  mission  to 
grant  children’s  wishes  and  hope  for 
their  return  home.” 

Every  year  for  the  past  seven 
years,  operating  room  services  staff 
have  raised  funds  through  bake  sales, 
raffles  and  charitable  donations  to 

“I’ve  never  worked 
anywhere  where  one 
department  has  been  so 
supportive  of  another.” 


Tiffany  Lynn  Autrey  celebrates  her  third  birthday  in  1 988  at  Rush  with  other  babies  born  in 
the  In  Vitro  Fertilization  Program.  Tiffany  was  the  first  baby  born  in  the  program. 


TImeCapsules 


Members  of  the  first  Rush  Choir  must 
not  have  sounded  like  beginners . After 
only  three  weeks  together,  the  choir 
sang  for  coworkers  during  the 
holidays  in  1 983 . 


employees  from  all  areas  of  the 
Medical  Center,  rather  than  just 
from  one  discipline  or  department, 
said  Joan  Phillips,  the  choir’s  first 
president. 

20  years  ago 

Nurses  master  rehab  program 

Rush  University  became  the  first  in 
the  Midwest  and  fifth  in  the  nation 
to  offer  a master’s  degree  program  in 
rehabilitative  nursing.  The  program, 
announced  in  the  Fehruary/March 
1978  issue  of  Newsrounds,  started 
with  a three-year  $234,494  grant 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  The  College 
of  Nursing  decided  to  use  Schwab 
Rehabilitation  Hospital  and  the 
Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health  Center 
for  the  Elderly  as  clinical  training 
sites.  Students  were  accepted  for  the 
academic  year  beginning  in 
September  1978.  H 


10  years  ago 
20  reasons  to  party 

The  In  Vitro  Fertilization  program 
held  its  first  reunion  for  babies  bom 
in  the  program  on  March  17,  1988, 
the  third  birthday  of  the  program’s 
first  baby,  Tiffany  Lynn  Autrey,  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Brenda  Autrey 
of  Bolingbrook.  By  March  of  1988, 
the  reunion  guest  list  was  up  to 
20  children,  including  three  sets 
of  twins  and  a set  of  triplets. 


in  1982,  the  choir  performed  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus  for  coworkers 
after  just  three 
weeks  of  practice. 

By  March,  the 
choir  had  been 
invited  to  perform 
at  Sheridan  Road 
Hospital  and  the 
University  of 
Illinois  and  Cook 
County  hospitals. 

The  Rush  Choir 
differed  from 
other  hospital- 
based  choirs 
because  it 
included  a cross 
section  of 


15  years  ago 
Striking  a chord 

The  March  1983  issue  of  Newsrounds 
sang  the  praises  of  the  Rush  Choir. 
Founded  just  weeks  before  Christmas 


“adopt”  the  young  patients  of  the 
dialysis  unit  during  the  holiday 
season.  And  every  year  the  fund’s 
administrators  take  any  donations 
left  after  the  holidays  — usually 
about  $1,000  to  $2,000 — and  give  it 
directly  to  their  colleagues  in  the 
dialysis  unit,  to  be  used  in  helping  as 
many  patients  as  possible. 

But  no  one  has  seen  anything 
like  this  year’s  generosity',  thanks  in 
great  part  to  an  anonymous  $10,000 
donor.  “It’s  amazing,”  says  Schaer. 
“We’ve  received  donations  before, 
but  this  is  just  fantastic.” 

The  money  will  be  used  for  the 
little  things  that  mean  a lot  to 
children  accustomed  to  going 
without  some  necessities  — a new 
shirt  for  a child  to  wear  to  grad- 
uation, dental  appointments, 
transportation  to  and  from  the 
hospital,  birthday  parties,  school- 
books for  them  to  read  during 
dialysis,  and  perhaps  their  fees  for 
work-study  programs. 

Christopher  Clardy,  MD, 
director  of  the  dialysis  unit,  says  the 
money  will  also  be  used  for  small 
awards  for  children  who  meet 
certain  health  goals,  such  as  taking 
the  proper  medication  — a difficulty 
for  young  children  who  don’t  always 
appreciate  the  seriousness  of  their 
condition.  “We  don’t  want  to  call  it 
a bribe  — it’s  more  of  a bonus 
system,”  Clardy  says. 

Schaer  says  that  the  donation 
itself  is  an  unexpected  bonus.  “It  was 
such  a gift  when  the  people  from 
Holiday  Hope  walked  in,”  she  says. 
“I’ve  never  worked  anywhere  where 
one  department  has  been  so 
supportive  of  another.”  ■ 
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In  Brief 


Free  for  all 


Your  employee  ID  badge  isn’t  just  a 
snazzy  accessory,  it’s  also  a free  pass 
to  the  Chicago  Childrens  Museum, 
thanks  to 
Rush 
recently 
becoming 
one  of  the 
museum’s  official  sponsors.  Any 
Rush  employee  who  shows  a badge 
or  business  card  can  visit  the 
interactive,  fun-filled  museum  for 
free.  Immediate  family  members  also 
get  in  free.  Located  on  Navy  Pier, 
the  museum  is  open  Tuesday 
through  Sunday.  For  information 
about  hours  and  special  programs, 
call  (312)  527- 1000  or  visit 
www.chichildrensmuseum.org 


Holiday  Services 

In  April,  Religion,  Health  and 
Human  Values  will  conduct  holiday 
religious  services  for  employees, 
patients  and  visitors. 

Passover  seder:  At  2 p.m.,  on 

Tues.,  Apr.  7,  in  the  7th  floor  dining 
room  of  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman 
Center. 

Good  Friday  service:  At  noon,  on 

Fri.,  Apr.  10,  in  the  Taylor  Chapel 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  Kellogg 
Building. 


Easter  Sunday  services:  On 

Sunday,  Apr.  12,  an  Episcopal 
service  will  be  held  at  9 a.m.  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  mass  will  be  held  at 
1 1 a.m.  Both  services  will  be  in  the 
Taylor  Chapel. 

For  more  information  on  any  of 
these  services,  call  ext.  2-557 1 . 

Al-Anon  at  Rush 

Rush  Behavioral  Health  is  offering 
weekly  Al-Anon  meetings  for 
the  family  and  friends  of  people  with 
drinking  problems.  The  support 
group  meets  Tuesdays  at  12:15  p.m. 
in  the  Bishop  Anderson  Institute, 

707  S.  Wood  St.  Call  ext.  2-5048  for 
more  information. 

Take  this  message 

You  know  that  person  who  always 
knows  where  the  stapler  is,  who 
never  lets  you 
forget  an 
important 
meeting  and 
can 

simultaneously  sign 
for  a delivery,  answer  the 
phone  and  organize  the 
department’s  filing 
system?  It’s  time  to  let  the  secretaries 
of  Rush  know  how  much  they  are 
appreciated.  National  Professional 
Secretary’s  Day  is  April  22.  Events  of 
recognition,  cards  of  thanks  and 
flowers  of  all  sizes  will  be  accepted 
throughout  the  week.  Si 


A byte  of  advice  about  your  computer 

PC  purchasing 

Imagine  owning  a car  with  a Ford  engine,  a Toyota  transmission  and  a Buick 
body.  Now  imagine  having  to  buy  parts  or  find  the  right  owner’s  manual  for 
this  car.  Not  exactly  a fun  or  inexpensive  image  is  it?  The  people  who  set  up 
the  computers  at  Rush  know  all  too  well  how  many  “parts”  make  up  the 
Medical  Center  equipment  inventory.  To  make  installation  easier,  parts  more 
accessible  and  prices  lower,  Information  Services  is  encouraging  all 
departments  to  purchase  the  same  kind  of  computer  — the  standard  Dell  PC. 
You  can  find  out  about  the  software  and  hardware  available  via  the  Net.  Click 
on  the  RHINO  logo  at  http://www.rush.edu.  At  the  Rhino  home  page,  click 
on  “Help  Desk,”  then  “Dell  PC  Quotes,”  where  you  will  find  instructions 
about  how  to  access  the  PC  configurations  and  quotes. 


Help  your  computer  make  the  turn  of  the  century 

Many  computer  systems  refer  to  dates  hy  using  two  digits  for  the  year.  If  a 
patient’s  birthday  is  “03/05/98”  most  computers  can  discern  that  the  patient  is 
very  young.  But  when  the  date  becomes  “01/01/00”,  the  same  computer  might 
assume  that  the  “00”  refers  to  1900,  not  2000,  turning  a pediatric  patient  into  a 
geriatric  one.  This  glitch  is  commonly  found  in  older  mainframe  computer 
systems.  But,  any  equipment  with  a computer  chip  is  suspect,  including  newer 
PCs  and  some  medical  devices,  such  as  a patient  monitor  with  basic  software. 
Not  all  Year  2000  problems  are  critical  — some  may  just  result  in  a printout 
with  the  wrong  date.  But  the  problem  could  cause  devices  that  are 
programmed  with  internal  clocks  to  stop  functioning,  such  as  an  elevator  with 
a computer  that  thinks  it  has  not  been  serviced  since  1900. 

At  Rush,  the  Information  Services  and  Clinical  Engineering  departments 
have  conducted  surveys  to  locate  suspect  systems.  To  help  them  make  a full 
inventory  of  potential  problems,  staff  members  from  those  areas  are 
asking  all  departments  to  check  their  systems  for  any  date- 
specific  functions.  For  example,  if  computers 
automatically  delete  files  after  a certain  period  of 
time,  problems  may  occur  in  the  year  2000.  / 

Information  Services  can  address  these  potential 
problems  now. 

To  find  out  more  about  checking  and  fixing 
your  computer  systems,  call  Call  Larry  Strain 
in  Infonnation  Services  at  2-8195 
for  computer  systems,  or  Fred  Achilles  in 
Clinical  Engineering  at  2-6452  for 
medical  devices.  H 
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Candid 


Comment 


Seeing  stars?  Rush  employees  tell  about 
their  fleeting,  but  unforgettable,  run-ins 
with  the  rich  and  famous. 


Penny  Lawrence 

photographer 
Rush  Photo  Group 
years  at  Rush:  3 

“At  last  year’s  opening  of  Planet 
Hollywood,  I couldn’t  click  my 
camera  fast  enough  to  catch  all  the 
stars.  I saw  Bruce  Willis,  Sharon 
Stone  and  Patrick  Swayze,  up  close 
and  in  person.  They  didn’t  exactly 
take  time  to  chat  or  anything,  but  it 
was  still  a big  thrill  for  me.” 


Eric  Querubin 

library  clerk 

Library  of  Rush  University 
years  at  Rush:  1 

“At  a tennis  tournament  last  year, 
Monica  Seles  totally  brushed  me  off. 
After  the  match,  I ran  down  to  have 
her  autograph  my  Nike  hat.  She  was 
signing  promotional  tennis  balls  they 
sold  at  the  tournament  but  she  would 
not  sign  my  hat.  I used  to  be  a big 
fan,  but  now  it’s  Martina  Hingis  all 
the  way!” 


Sharon  Memmen 

secretary 

Pediatric  Ambulatory  Care  Center 
years  at  Rush:  5 

“When  I was  a teenager,  I saw 
Donald  O’Connor  at  the  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry.  He  was  just 
walking  down  the  steps  with  his  kids, 
just  like  a normal  family.  I shook  his 
hand.  Recently,  Linda  McClennan, 
from  Channel  2,  brought  her  baby  in 
here.  We  chatted  a little  bit,  just  like 
I would  with  any  other  mom.” 


Roger  A.  Billhardt,  MD 

cardiologist 
Rush  Heart  Institute 
years  at  Rush:  1 1 

“I  saw  Bill  Murray  in  a restaurant 
about  10  years  ago.  He  wasn’t  hard  to 
recognize,  even  though  he  did  look  a 
little  rough.  He  was  with  a large 
group  and  was  definitely  keeping  the 
room  well  entertained.” 
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Dreaming  therapy 


Sleeping  through  even  the  nastiest 
of  dreams  is  better  than  waking 
up,  interrupting  your  body’s  natural 
nightly  rhythm  and  cutting  short  the 
physical  and  mental  restoration  sleep 
provides,  says  Rosalind  Cartwright 
PhD,  director  of  the  Rush  Sleep 
Disorders  Service.  Just  as  important, 
dreaming  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
best  selt-help  therapies,  allowing  you 
to  come  to  terms  with  mishaps  and 
tragedies  that  occur  during  the  day, 
she  says. 

“Dreams  allow  us  to  do  our 
emotional  homework  and  face  our 
problems  when  we  are  in  a 
completely  relaxed  state,”  says 
Cartwright,  who  also  chairs  Rush’s 
Department  of  Psychology.  “If  we  do 
our  homework  right,  we  wake  up 
feeling  more  energized  and  better 
than  we  did  when  we  went  to  sleep.” 

The  benefits  of  dreams 

Cartwright  is  testing  the  benefits  of 
dreams  by  studying  people  who 
might  profit  from  some  nocturnal 
therapy:  those  who  suffer  from 
depression.  In  a study  funded  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  she  is 
studying  the  sleep  patterns  of  32  men 
and  women  who  are  going  through 
divorces  and  are  clinically  depressed 
as  a result  of  the  breakup. 

From  an  earlier  sleep  study  on  70 
unhappy  divorced  people,  Cartwright 
found  that  the  physiological  patterns 
of  dreams  reflect  subjects’  distress 
levels.  Subjects  spent  three  nights  in 
Cartwright’s  sleep  lab  attached  to 
electronic  monitors  that  allowed 
technicians  to  follow  their  sleep 
patterns  on  a computer  screen.  After 
each  dream  period,  subjects  were 
awakened  and  asked  to  report  the 
content  of  their  dreams. 

Cartwright  learned  that 
depressed  subjects  dreamed  much 
earlier  in  the  night.  Rapid  eye 
movement  (REM)  indicates  that 
people  are  in  a stage  of  sleep  in 
which  dreaming  occurs.  In  healthy 
people,  more  REM  usually  occurs  at 
the  end  of  the  night.  But  it  appears 
that  depressed  subjects  jump-start 
their  REM  engines,  sending  the  body 
into  this  image- intense,  energy- 
exhausting  stage  early  on. 

Making  Dreams  Healthy 

Not  surprisingly,  many  subjects  in  the 
study  reported  dreaming  about  their 
ex-spouses,  says  Cartwright.  For 
example,  in  their  dreams,  women 
often  vented  bottled-up  emotions  by 
yelling  at  their  ex-husbands, 
reprimanding  them  about  dirtying 
the  carpet  with  muddy  shoes  or 
looking  at  other  women. 

“We  dream  about  what  upsets 
us,”  Cartwright  says.  “We  deal  with 
emotional  baggage  we  aren’t  able  to 
carry  through  the  day.” 

Cartwright  found  that  study 
participants  who  described  having 
intense  — but  healthy  — dreams 
about  their  ex-spouses  were 
depression-free  after  a year. 


A healthy  dream  can  be  sad,  angry  or 
happy,  Cartwright  explains.  It’s 
healthy  because  it  helps  people  face 
or  work  through  difficult  issues. 

Often  this  involves  a sequence  of 
dreams  throughout  the  night,  during 
which  the  issue  becomes  less 
disturbing  each  time. 

For  example,  in  one  woman’s 
dream,  she  and  her  husband  were 
picking  out  a Christmas  tree  and 
reminiscing  about  the  good  times. 
“Although  the  woman  was  sad,  the 
dream  helped  her  face  the  end  of  a 
tough  chapter,”  Cartwright  says. 

In  contrast,  Cartwright  found 
that  study  participants  who  had  less 
productive  dream  habits  were  still 
depressed  after  a year.  Some  tended 
to  escape  from  dreams  about  their 
ex-spouses  by  waking  up.  Others  let 
insecurity,  bitterness  or  other 
negative  feelings  pervade  all  their 
dreams.  For  instance,  a woman  might 
dream  she’s  a waitress  and  her 
customers  are  her  ex-husband  and  a 
younger  woman.  Feeling  insecure, 
she  might  trip  and  embarrass  herself. 
The  next  morning  she  wakes  up 
feeling  worse  than  when  she  went 
to  sleep. 

Cartwright's  findings  mirror  what 
psychologists  have  learned  about 
daytime  coping  habits.  People  who 
have  learned  to  view  and  deal  with 
their  troubles  in  a constructive  way 
— whether  talking  to  a friend  or 
shooting  baskets  — tend  to  bounce 
back  sooner  than  people  who  keep 
their  problems  bottled  up. 

Building  Dreaming  Skills 

Cartwright  believes  people  can  be 
taught  better  dreaming  skills  and,  in 
the  process,  learn  to  cope  better  with 
their  problems.  In  her  study,  she 
plans  to  teach  a dreaming 
intervention  model  to  subjects  who 
demonstrate  unhealthy  dream  habits. 

Using  this  model,  she  will  teach 
subjects  to  identify  feelings  that 
conjure  up  an  unhappy  dream.  For 
instance,  the  woman  who  dreamed 
about  running  into  her  ex  on  a date 
would  be  asked  to  identify  the 
negative  self-image  that  came  to  life 
in  her  dream.  Then  the  woman 
would  be  asked  to  rewrite  her  dream 
script  so  that  she  controls  the  ending. 
For  instance,  she  might  reframe  the 
dream  so  she  purposely  spills  a plate 
of  pasta  on  her  ex’s  lap. 

“People  often  don’t  realize  that 
they  are  writing  the  scripts  to  these 
nightly  dramas,”  Cartwright  says. 
“Once  they  realize  ownership,  they 
can  cast  themselves  in  whatever  roles 
they  want.” 

Sound  too  simple?  Cartwright 
acknowledges  that  having  better 
dreams  requires  more  than  positive 
thinking.  Tapping  into,  and 
eventually  changing,  the  themes  of 
our  dreams  means  changing  the  way 
we  feel  about  ourselves.  This  can 
take  years  of  therapy  with  a trained 
professional,  Cartwright  says. 

“It’s  much  easier  to  learn 
positive,  waking  thoughts  than  to 


Dear  Dr.  Data:  How  did  Rush  and 
its  buildings  get  their  names? 

Benjamin  Rush,  MD,  1746-1813 

Whether  it’s  stuck  on  your  car  window,  stitched  on  your  lab  coat, 
or  at  the  bottom  of  your  paycheck,  the  name  “Rush”  is  a familiar 
one.  But  long  before  Rush  became  the  place  where  we  work, 

Benjamin  Rush,  MD,  was  making  a place  for  himself  in  the  history  book-.  — 
one  that  would  make  him  a natural  choice  when  founders  of  Rush  University 
looked  for  a namesake. 

Benjamin  Rush  was  a friend,  philosopher  and  physician  to  our  nation  3 
leaders.  When  the  First  Continental  Congress  met  in  1774  in  his  hometown  of 
Philadelphia,  the  busy  doctor  and  chemistry  professor  pulled  himself  away  from 
his  first  love  to  satisfy  his  passion  for  politics.  Rush  joined  the  debate  where  his 
opinions  caught  the  attention,  and  often  the  admiration,  of  George 
Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Adams.  An  advocate  of 
colonial  independence,  Rush  was  a trusted  confidante  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

As  a member  of  the  Second  Continental  Congress,  Rush  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  although  many  feared  the  consequences  of 
signing  such  a controversial  document.  Despite  his  high  profile,  Rush  was  also 
a friend  to  the  poor  and  needy.  He  saw  patients  from  sunrise  to  sunset  and 
often  contributed  his  medical  services  to  the  poor.  He  formed  the  first  anti- 
slavery  group  in  the  colonies  and  pushed  for  reform  in  the  criminal  justice 
system.  He  urged  community  leaders  to  fight  widespread  disease  by  keeping 
streets  and  sewage  systems  clean. 

The  list  of  “firsts”  is  a long  one  for  this  revolutionary  doctor.  He  was  a 
professor  at  America’s  first  medical  school,  founder  of  the  country’s  first 
medical  society  and  is  considered  to  be  the  nation’s  first  psychiatrist. 

Nicholas  Senn,  MD,  1844-1908 

Considered  one  of  Chicago’s  “Big  Three”  surgeons  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
Nicholas  Senn,  MD,  brought  his  experience  and  enthusiasm  to  Rush  in  1874- 
His  two-hour  lectures  were  the  most  popular  on  campus,  according  to 
yearbooks  during  the  1890s.  A zealous  researcher,  Senn  once  injected  cancer 
cells  into  his  arm.  Luckily,  his  experiment  didn’t  work  and  he  survived.  The 
animals  in  his  labs  weren’t  so  lucky.  Senn  specialized  in  gunshot  wounds  and 
would  shoot  animals  in  several  spots  to  study  the  path  and  impact  of  the  bullet. 

When  Rush  Medical  College  joined  with  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1898,  the  agreement  stipulated  that  any  of  Rush’s  outstanding  debts  would  be 
settled  by  its  employees.  With  the  faculty  facing  a $73,000  debt  incurred  to 
build  a laboratory  facility, 

Senn  came  up  with 
$25,000  of  his  own 
money.  In  1902,  the  five- 
story  building 
that  now  bears  his 
name  opened. 

Frederick  H. 

Rawson 
1873-1937 

As  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of 
Chicago  and  a leader  in 
the  city’s  financial  circles, 

Frederick  H.  Rawson  had 
no  trouble  recognizing 
the  value  of  an 
investment.  When  Rush 
Medical  College  needed 
funds  to  build  a 
laboratory  on  the  West 
Side,  Rawson  seized  the 
opportunity  to  invest  in 
what  he  believed  in:  proper  training  for  doctors.  As  a benefactor  of  several  area 
hospitals,  he  saw  the  need  for  a school  of  medicine  that  emphasized  research 
and  clinical  training.  So  in  1916,  he  donated  $300,000  to  Rush  to  build 
laboratories  and  academic  facilities  for  studying  medicine  and  surgery.  They 
opened  in  1924  as  Rawson  Hall,  next  door  to  the  Senn  building.  S 


change  the  self-image  we  have  in  our 
dreams,”  she  says.  “We’ve  been 
building  that  dream  memory  bank 
since  birth.” 

But  Cartwright  is  confident  that 
unlocking  our  internal  dream  banks  is 


possible.  If  she  can  help  the  subjects 
in  this  study  rewrite  their  dream 
scripts  and  become  less  depressed,  the 
cause-and-effect  relationship  between 
dreams  and  emotions  will  be  easier 
to  evaluate.  ■ 
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Satisfy  your  liungep 
for  nutrition  knowledge 

From  the  5 o’clock  news  to 
magazine  racks,  facts  about 
food  are  as  easy  to  find  these 
days  as  a low-fat  label  in  the 
grocery  store. 


Thanks  to  America’s  health  and 
fitness  fascination,  just  about 
everyone  can  nibble  on 
nutritional  tidbits. 

But  for  those  who  want  more 
than  just  a nibble,  a degree  in  clinical 
nutrition  opens  the  door  to 
innovative  research,  practical  hands- 
on  experience  and  exciting  career 
opportunities.  For  students  pursuing  a 
master’s  degree  in  the  College  of 
Health  Science’s  Department  of 
Clinical  Nutrition,  food  is  not  just  for 
thought,  it’s  for  healing, 
strengthening  and  helping  people  live 
a healthy  life. 

“There  has  been  an  incredible 
explosion  of 
information 
in  this  field 
recently,” 
says  Rebecca 
Dowling, 

PhD,  RD, 
chairman 
of  the 

Department 
of  Clinical  Nutrition.  “Just  20  years 
ago,  we  were  basically  just  giving 
patients  a list  of  foods  they  could  and 
couldn’t  eat.” 

That  explosion  of  information 
has  created  career  opportunities  that 
go  well  beyond  the  kitchen.  Working 
for  law  firms,  advertising  agencies, 
magazines  and  food  manufacturing 
companies,  registered  dietitians  are 
packing  more  than  just  a healthy 
lunch.  They  help  identify  target 
markets  for  certain  foods,  like 
protein-enriched  drinks  for  senior 
citizens.  Working  as  editors,  they 
write  health  columns  and  determine 
the  fat  content  of  recipes  found  in  the 
publication.  With  the  onslaught  of 
low-fat  and  fat-free  products,  they 
determine  what  makes  a label  legal. 

As  wellness  programs  become 
more  common  in  the  corporate 
world,  the  variety  of  work 
environments  grows  even  more.  From 
Wall  Street  to  Wal-Mart,  nutritionists 
provide  their  coworkers  with  sound 
advice  and  encouragement  about 
eating  well. 

“I  like  being  able  to  see  positive 
results  and  hearing  the  success  stories 
from  the  people  I work  with,”  says 
Margo  Sipiora,  MS,  RD,  a graduate  of 
the  clinical  nutrition  program  who 
currently  teaches  weight  management 
and  exercise  classes  as  the  assistant 
coordinator  of  Employee  Health 
and  Fitness. 

“Being  relied  on  as  a resource 
keeps  me  on  my  toes.  Often  it’s  an 


employee’s  question  that  will  spark 
my  research.” 

Perhaps  more  than  anywhere 
else,  the  nutritionist’s  responsibility  is 
growing  in  both  inpatient  and 
outpatient  care.  As  the  emphasis  on 
preventive  medicine  becomes 
stronger,  more  and  more  physicians 
are  prescribing  a healthy  diet  and 
fitness  program.  And  as  patient  care 
becomes  more  team-oriented  in  the 
hospital,  nutritionists  bring  their 
expertise  to  the  table  to  ensure  a 
patient’s  diet  complements  their 
treatment  and  speeds  their  recovery. 
“Treating  the  whole  patient  involves 
a variety  of  healthcare  specialists, 
including 
nutritionists,” 
says  Jackie 
Hankins,  MS, 
RD,  a Rush 
graduate  who 
works  on  the 
Noninvasive 
Critical  Care 
Unit.  “In  a 
team  approach,  the  advice  we  give 
about  diet  is  reinforced  hy  the  doctors 
and  therapists  patients  see.” 

Nutrition  students  at  Rush  don’t 
need  to  look  far  for  evidence  of  the 
increasing  opportunities  available  in 
their  profession.  Faculty  members  in 
the  department  are  living  proof  of  the 
variety  of  jobs  nutritionists  can  hold. 
Department  chair  Dowling  is  also  the 
Medical  Center’s  associate  vice 
president  of  Support  Services, 
handling  the  administration  of 
12  departments.  As  director  of  Food 
and  Nutrition  Services,  Linda 
Lafferty,  PhD,  RD,  associate  professor, 
can  give  students  firsthand  knowledge 
about  managing  both  patient  and 
nonpatient  food  service  in  her 
graduate -level  management  class. 
Maureen  Murtaugh,  PhD,  RD, 
associate  professor,  provides  a more 
clinical  perspective  from  her 
experiences  with  high-risk 
maternal  patients. 

“Our  department  truly 
exemplifies  the  teacher-practitioner 
model,”  Dowling  says.  “Graduates  tell 
us  that  the  Medical  Center  was  a 
huge  laboratory  for  them.” 

In  a clinical  setting,  questions 
posed  hy  students  and  faculty  drive 
research.  Answering  those  questions, 
Dowling  says,  is  how  students  give 
back  to  the  Medical  Center  and 
their  profession. 

This  article  is  part  of  an  ongoing 
series  about  the  Rush  University  College 
of  Health  Sciences.  ■ 
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lime  capsule 

Continued  from  page  1 

class  in  the  building  when  Rush 
College  of  Nursing  opened  its  doors 
in  1973.  From  the  mid-1970s  to  the 
building’s  closing  in  1997, 
Schweppe-Sprague  welcomed 
students  from  other  colleges  of  Rush 
University,  including  the  College  of 
Health  Sciences. 

Part  of  Schweppe-Sprague ’s  past 
lives  on  in  the  new  home  of  the 
College  of  Nursing  and  the  College 
of  Health  Sciences.  The  angel  bas- 
relief  sculpture  that  overlooked  the 
front  entrance  of  the  building  now 
greets  students  and  visitors  in  the 
lobby  of  the  A.  Watson  Armour  III 


and  Sarah  Wood  Armour  Academic 
Center.  This  spring,  Medical  Center 
Archives  will  display  items  from 
the  time  capsule  in  the  exhibit  case 
outside  the  cafeteria  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Armour 
Academic  Center. 

Perhaps  employees  at  the 
Medical  Center  in  2050  will  get  a 
glimpse  of  what  Rush  was  like  at 
the  close  of  the  20th  century.  Plans 
are  under  way  to  place  a time 
capsule  in  the  cornerstone  of  the 
new  research  building.  ■ 


Construction  workers  from  Rush  Facilities 
Group  help  an  angel  land  in  a new  home 
after  the  demolition  of  her  former  residence , 
Schweppe-Sprague . The  angel  has  relief 
sculpture  now  hangs  in  the  lobby  of  the  A . 
Wastson  Armour  III  and  Sarah  Wood 
Academic  Center. 


Appointments 

Paul  M.  Carvey,  PhD,  was  named 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Pharmacology  at  Rush  University. 
Carvey  joined  the  Medical  Center 
faculty  in  1983,  upon  completion  of 
his  PhD  which 
he  earned  at 
Rush.  He  is 
professor  of 
pharmacology 
with  a conjoint 
appointment 
in  neurological 
sciences. 

An  active 
teacher  and 
researcher, 
Carvey  is  the  course  director  for 
classes  in  medical  pharmacology, 
neuropsycho-pharmacology,  medical 
neuroscience  and  medical 
neurobiology.  He  is  the  director  of 
the  Rush  Neuropharmacology 
Research  Laboratories. 

Carvey’s  work  focuses  on  the 
chemical  structures  of  the  brain  and, 
in  particular,  how  drug  substances 
affect  neurologic  and  neuromuscular 
function.  He  has  written  more  than 
60  research  papers,  one  book, 
and  numerous  book  chapters 
and  abstracts. 


A Chicago  area  native,  Carvey 
received  his  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  biology  and  psychology 
from  Creighton  University  in  1972. 
In  1974,  he  earned  his  master’s 
degree  in  behavioral  psychology 
from  Creighton. 

Kudos 

The  College  of  Nursing  was  ranked 
No.  12  among  the  nation’s  graduate- 
level  nursing  schools  by  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report  in  the  magazine’s 
annual  roundup  of  the  best  colleges. 
The  college’s  nursing  anesthesia 
program  grabbed  the  top  spot  in  that 
specialty,  while  the  nursing  clinical 
specialist  program  ranked  fifth. 

Keith  Boyd,  MD,  director  of  the 
Rush  Combined  Internal 
Medicine-Pediatrics  Program  and 
director  of  Lifetime  Medical 
Associates,  the  med-peds  practice  at 
Rush  Hospital,  has  been  named 
president-elect  of  the  national  Med- 
Peds  Program  Directors’  Association. 
Before  joining  the  staff  at  Rush  in 
1 996,  Boyd  was  director  of  the  med- 
peds  program  at  Baystate  Medical 
Center  in  Springfield,  Mass.  ■ 
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Celebrate 
National 
Humor  Month 

1 

Leading  Change 
8:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Art  Therapy: 
Mind-Body  Series 
12  to  1 p.m. 

8 

Customer  Satisfaction 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

7 

Gardening: 

Lunch  ‘N’  Learn 
12:15  to  1 p.m. 

Motivate  your  Muscles 
12  to  1 p.m. 

e 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

Team  Effectiveness 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

Motivate  your  Muscles 
12  to  1 p.m. 

18 

18 

Humor  Me: 

Lunchtime  Stress 
Express 

12:15  to  1 p.m. 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Motivate  your  Muscles 
12  to  1 p.m. 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

Coaching  for  Improved 
Performance 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

28 

Motivate  your  Muscles 
12  to  1 p.m. 

a 

38 

J 

■ HEALTH  & FITNESS  COURSES 


To  register  for  the  following  courses,  call 
ext.  2-2817. 

Aerobics  — Sculpting,  cross-training, 
boxing  and  low-impact  classes  are  held 
daily  in  994  Armour  Academic  Center. 

Motivate  your  Muscles  — You  can  be  your 
own  personal  trainer.  Join  this  four-week 
class  to  develop  an  exercise  program. 
Registration  deadline:  April  3.  Cost:  $20. 

Mind-Body  Series  — You  don’t  have  to  be 
Picasso  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  art  therapy. 
Discover  your  own  creativity  and  take 
home  the  creation  you  make. 

Lunch  N'  Learn  — Plant  yourself  in  the 
cafeteria  for  some  gardening  tips. 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express  — A local 
improvisational  group  visits  to  share  some 
laughs  and  tricks  of  the  trade. 

....  ,.  . ...  -. 


• LEAP  COURSES 


To  register  for  the  following  courses,  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  ext.  2-3275. 

[ Leading  Change  for  Leaders  and  Managers  — Back  by  popular  demand.  Instructor  Mark  Harris  will 
equip  you  with  the  practical  tools  needed  to  guide  your  employees  through  change.  Learn  how 
to  work  in  cross-functional  teams,  involve  staff  members  and  communicate  constructively 
about  the  changes  shaping  your  work  environment. 

Customer  Satisfaction  — Customers  have  choices  and  it’s  everyone’s  job  to  make  them  glad  they  chose  Rush.  In  today’s 
competitive  environment,  keeping  both  internal  and  external  customers  satisfied  is  an  essential  job  skill  for  everyone. 
Sharpen  that  skill  by  attending  this  class. 

Team  Effectiveness  — You  don’t  need  cheerleaders  or  Gatorade  to  perform  at  your  best.  But  this  class  is  perfect  training 
for  our  team-centered  workplace. 


Coaching  for  Improved  Performance  — Like  coaches,  managers  should  be  a source  of  inspiration  and  instruction.  Tap  into 
that  skill  to  maximize  your  department’s  performance. 


Linking  kids  to  care 


A baby’s  first  word.  An 
infant’s  first  step.  Parents  wait 
anxiously  for  these 
developmental  milestones. 


If  these  fall  behind  schedule,  parents 
seek  reassurance  from  their  relatives, 
friends  and  doctors. 

But  sometimes  these  delays  signal 
a real  problem,  one  that  requires 
more  than  just  words  of  advice. 

When  their  children  have  special 
cognitive  and  physical  needs,  parents 
face  tough  decisions  about  how  to 
meet  them. 

Since  last  fall,  a state-funded 
program  has  taken  much  of  the  guess 
work,  frustration  and  time  out  of  the 
search  by  helping  parents  match  their 
children  with  appropriate  early 
intervention.  Rush  became  a link  in 
this  crucial  network  when  it  began 
operating  one  of  the  state’s  24  Child 
and  Family  Connections  programs 
last  September  at  Illinois  Masonic. 
Jennifer  Hackett,  a developmental 
coordinator  in  Rush’s  Perinatal 
Center,  wrote  the  grant  proposal 
to  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Education  that  resulted  in  the  Rush 
System  for  Health  hospital  being 
chosen  as  a site. 

The  West  Side  has  a program  in 
place  at  Cook  County  Hospital. 
Therefore  the  grant  funds  the 
program  on  the  North  Side.  I lackett 
worked  with  the  staff  at  Illinois 
Masonic  to  set  up  the  largest  of 
Chicago’s  four  programs,  which 
covers  the  area  from  downtown 
Chicago  to  O’Hare  Airport. 

Parents  of  infants  and  toddlers 
can  use  the  free  service  to  determine 
if  their  child  has  a developmental 
delay  and  to  obtain  the  needed 
treatment.  Delays  result  from 
physical  and  cognitive  problems, 
including  low  birth  weight,  Down 


Syndrome,  blindness,  autism  and 
cerebral  palsy.  For  example,  an 
infant  with  a hearing  problem  will 
likely  have  difficulty  speaking  and 
may  appear  inattentive.  The 
treatment  plan  would  include  both 
audiologists  and  speech  therapists. 

“I  would  have  never  even 
known  where  to  start  looking,”  says 
Christine  Cavanaugh,  whose 
pediatrician  suggested  the  program 
after  noting  problems  with  her  9- 
month-old  daughter’s  speech  and 
motor  skills.  “But  they’ve  done  all 
the  dirty  work  for  us.” 

Finding  a therapist  in  a 
convenient  location  with  flexible 
office  hours  and  no  waiting  list  isn’t 
so  much  dirty  work  as  it  is  draining, 
says  Susan  Neijman,  one  of  the  five 
service  coordinators  at  Illinois 
Masonic.  Neijman  worked  with  the 
Cavanaughs,  performing  an  intake 
screening  of  Megan  to  determine 
eligibility  for  an  intervention 
program,  and  most  important, 
develop  an  Individualized  Family 
Service  Plan  for  her.  Because  Megan 
has  an  abnormal  palette,  Neijman 
helped  locate  a speech  therapist  to 
complement  the  physical  therapy 
she  was  getting  to  improve  her 
motor  skills. 

The  plan  gives  families  a clearly 
defined  menu  of  services  their 
children  need.  As  required  by  the 
grant,  it  also  details  the  frequency  of 
treatment  and  stipulates  what 
services  will  be  paid  for  by  the  state. 

Until  Child  and  Family 
Connections  began,  most  children 
with  special  needs  were  put  on 
waiting  lists  for  early  intervention  or 
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had  to  wait  until  they 
enrolled  in  school  to  receive 
any  formal,  state-mandated 
schedule  of  services.  But 
waiting  is  not  what  parents  want  to 
do  when  their  baby  can’t  hold  her 
head  up  or  say  Mommy.  “The  early 
years  are  critical,”  says  Mary  Howell, 
PhD,  MS,  program  coordinator  at 
Illinois  Masonic.  “Our  job  is  to  make 
sure  nothing  comes  between  the 
child  and  the  care.” 

Waiting  lists  were  one  of  the 
many  obstacles  parents  faced  when 
looking  for  help  on  their  own.  Early 
intervention  often  came  too  late, 
says  Donna  Harnett,  the  site’s 
parent  liaison  who  knows  firsthand 
the  frustration  of  combing  the 
yellow  pages,  finally  finding  a 
therapist  and  then  being  told  the 
next  appointment  is  at  least  six 
months  away.  When  her  son  had  a 
stroke  during  birth,  she  didn’t  want 
to  waste  any  time  starting  therapy. 
“Can  you  imagine  being  told  to  wait 
18  months  when  your  doctor  is 
telling  you  that  your  child  might 
not  even  live  that  long?”  she  says. 

Determined  to  beat  those  odds, 
Harnett  found  the  right  mix  of 
service  providers  on  her  own  to  treat 
her  son  with  multiple  disabilities, 
who  is  now  2 years  old. 

That’s  a situation  no  parent  will 


Susan  Neijman,  a service  coordinator  for  Child  and  Family 
Connections,  holds  Megan  Cavanaugh.  When  Christine 
Cavanaugh,  at  left,  needed  to  find  a physical  and  speech 
therapist  for  her  daughter,  Neijman  helped  the  family  find 
early  intervention  programs  and  set  up  a treatment  plan. 


face  it  he  or  she  uses  the  service, 
Howell  and  Hackett  emphasize.  From 
the  day  the  family  contacts  Child 
and  Family  Connections,  service 
coordinators  are  required  to  complete 
the  process  and  identify  available 
providers  within  45  days.  To  do  so, 
the  staff  relies  heavily  on  a growing 
list  of  community  resources, 
including  hospitals,  agencies  and 
independent  occupational  therapists, 
social  workers,  physical  therapists, 
audiologists,  nutritionists  and  other 
therapists. 

Educating  physicians,  especially 
pediatricians,  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  program.  Hackett  does 
outreach  programs  in  hospitals  and  in 
the  community  to  ensure  that 
families  are  routed  to  the  program. 
Recruiting  early  intervention 
providers  is  just  as  important.  “If  a 
physical  therapist  wants  to  do  some 
extra  work  on  the  weekends  or  in  the 
evenings,  he  or  she  can  become  part 
of  the  network,”  Hackett  says.  “The 
longer  our  list,  the  faster  these 
children  get  the  help  they  need.” 

To  set  up  an  appointment, 
refer  a patient  or  become  part 
of  the  provider  network, 

call  1-888-211-4664.  ffl 
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Recognizing  excellence . . 


Rush  dentist  breaks  out  of  the  mold  to  fix  statue 


Leon  Kelleher,  DDS,  a member  of  the  Rush  Dental  Group,  visits  one  of  his  “patients,”  a 
statue  of  St.  Patrick  he  repaired  for  Holy  Family  Church. 


Statue  Repair  101  was 
not  a part  of  Leon 
Kelleher ’s  dental  edu- 
cation. But  you  would 
not  know  that  by 
looking  at  the  Rush 
dentist’s  handiwork 
that  restored  a local 
church’s  oldest  statue. 

What  started  out  as  a project 
that  would  take  “a  few  weekends” 
turned  into  a four-year  labor  of  love 
for  Leon  Kelleher,  DDS,  a member  of 
the  Rush  Dental  Group  and  director 
of  the  Section  of  Dentistry,  General 
Surgery. 

When  Kelleher  took  a tour  of 
Holy  Family  Church  on  Roosevelt 
Road,  a few  blocks  from  Rush,  with 
his  church  choir  a few  years  ago,  he 
was  amazed  by  what  he  saw.  The  old 
church  was  in  extreme  disrepair, 
though  $3.8  million  worth  of 
renovations  were  slowly  restoring  it. 
Holy  Family,  founded  by  the  Rev. 
Arnold  Damen,  S.J.,  in  1857,  barely 
escaped  demolition  in  1990. 

The  tour  culminated  in  a request 


for  volunteers  to  help  restore  the  old 
wooden  statues  in  the  historic 
church,  especially  the  six-foot  gilded 
statue  of  St.  Patrick,  which  had  lost 
its  shine  in  recent  years.  The  statue 
was  carved  of  oak  in  1 860  hy  an  artist 
named  Anthony  Bousher,  who  was 
already  famous  for  his  cigar-store 
Indians.  It  depicts  the  patron  saint  of 
the  Irish  immigrants  who  first 
worshipped  at  Holy  Family. 

“I  guess  I was  the  only  one  who 


didn’t  step  back  when  they  asked  for 
volunteers,”  Kelleher  now  jokes.  But 
he  knew  he  was  the  man  for  the  job 
— he  had  just  finished  gilding  a harp 
for  the  choir’s  music  director  and 
figured  the  two  jobs  would  be  fairly 
similar. 

But  when  the  enormous  statue 
arrived  at  his  house,  he  knew  it  was 
going  to  take  nearly  an  act  of  God  to 
restore  St.  Patrick  to  all  his  original 

continued  on  page  2 


Moving  earth  to  move  research  forward 


From  left  to  right,  Leo  M.  Henikdff,  MD,  jr, resident  and  chief  executive  officer;  Terri  and  Robert  H. 
Cohn;  Erich  Brueschke,  MD,  dean,  Rush  Medical  College;  Walter  Whistler,  MD.PhD,  chairman 
of  the  research  building  advisory  committee  and  Jacob  Fox,  MD,  / ^resident , Rush  Medical  Staff. 


On  April  21,  leaders  from  Rush 
and  Chicago  broke  ground  for 
the  Robert  H.  and  Terri  Cohn 
Research  Building  on  the  comer  of 
Harrison  and  Wood  streets. 

Scheduled  to  open  in  two  years, 
the  $42  million,  eight-story  facility 
will  house  a multidisciplinary  center 
devoted  to  research. 

Thanking  the  Cohns,  keynote 
speaker  Mary  Woolley  said:  “Be- 
cause of  your  generosity,  there  will 
he  less  heartbreak  in  the  future; 
thousands  of  familiers  will  be 
healthier  and  happier  ...”  Woolley  is 
president  of  Research!  America,  a 
group  dedicated  to  increasing  health- 
related  research  funding.  ■ 


Parrillo  makes  historic  move 
into  prestigious  medical  group 


In  the  late  1800s,  doctors  could 
only  dream  of  the  sophisticated 
technology  physicians  now  have  at 
their  disposal.  But  one  instrument 
remains  as  important  today  as  it  was 
a century  ago:  the  sharp  mind  of  the 
doctor.  The  recent  appointment  of 
Joseph  Panillo,  MD,  to  the  Associa- 
tion  of  American  Physicians  proves 
that  Rush  remains  well  equipped. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most 
selective  medical  professional  groups, 
the  association  invites  only  54  of  the 
nation’s  doctors  to  join  its  ranks 
each  year. 

In  1898,  another  Rush  heart 
specialist,  James  B.  Herrick,  MD,  was 
inducted  into  the  association. 

Herrick  is  best  known  for  first 
identifying  coronary  thrombosis  as 
the  cause  of  heart  attacks.  And  now, 
on  the  100-year  anniversary  of 
Herrick’s  appointment,  the  doctor 
who  holds  the  professorship  named 
for  1 lerrick  is  receiving  the  same 
honor. 

Parrillo,  medical  director  of  the 
Rush  Heart  Institute  and  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Cardiovascular  Medicine 
and  Critical  Care  Medicine,  will  add 
the  prestigious  credit  to  his  accomp- 
lishments at  the  association’s  annual 
meeting  in  May  in  Washington, 

D.C.  Founded  in  1885,  the 
Association  of  American  Physicians 
chooses  members  based  on  their 
pursuit  of  medical  knowledge, 


Dentist 

Continued  from  page  1 

glory.  “Little  did  I know  how  much 
damage  the  statue  actually  had,”  he 
says.  Besides  cracks  and  missing 
fingers,  the  statue  was  covered  with 
12  to  15  coats  of  lead-based  paint 
that  needed  to  be  removed  before 
the  restoration  could  begin.  And 
Kelleher  was  hesitant  to  use 
commercial  strippers  on  the  antique 
wood  for  fear  that  the  cracks  and 
fissures  would  worsen  as  a result. 

So  he  did  it  the  old-fashioned 
way,  using  an  Exacto  knife  and 
chipping  off  the  old  paint  flake  by 
flake.  He  encountered  other 
problems,  including  wood  rot  and 
rusty  nails  that  someone  had  used  to 
try  to  repair  the  statue  many  years 
ago.  Kelleher  even  managed  to  save 
St.  Patrick’s  fingers  in  a way  only  a 
dentist  could  — by  splinting  them 
together  with  orthodontic  wire.  This 
part  of  the  job  alone  took  three  years 
to  complete. 

“It  was  trial  and  error,”  he  says. 

“I  found  a woman  in  Seattle  who 
gave  me  information  on  how  to 
restore  the  statue.  I did  it  whenever  I 
had  time.” 

For  the  last  year,  Kelleher  has 
been  attaching  postage-stamp-sized 


Joseph  Parrillo , MD 


advancement 

through  experimentation  and 
discovery  of  basic  and  clinical 
science.  Members  have  included 
Nohel  Prize  laureates,  and  members 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Science 
and  the  Institute  of  Medicine. 
Members  share  their  research  with 
colleagues  and  also  publish  work  in 
the  association’s  journal. 

“The  distinguished  members, 
past  and  present,  have  made 
tremendous  contributions  to  the 
science  of  medicine,”  Parrillo  says. 

“I  am  honored  by  the  nomination.” 

Parrillo  came  to  the  Medical 
Center  in  1989  after  10  years  with 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

He  was  instrumental  in  planning 
and  overseeing  the  opening  of  the 
Rush  Heart  Institute  in  1989.  H 


Kelleher  spent  four  years  restoring  a 
statue  of  St.  Patrick. 


pieces  of  gold  leaf  to  St.  Patrick 
piece  by  piece.  This  is  where  he  says 
his  dental  knowledge  really  came  in 
handy.  “A  lot  of  the  instruments  I 
used  were  dental,”  he  says.  “And  I 
know  what  you  can  get  away  with 
when  you’re  working  with  gold  and 
other  precious  metals.” 

Finally,  on  March  14,  St.  Patrick 
went  home  to  his  place  to  the  right  of 
Holy  Family’s  altar.  “It  makes  me  feel 
good  to  go  over  there,  look  at  it  and 
know  I did  that,”  Kelleher  says.  ■ 


NtheNews 


When  memory  takes  a beating 

Neurologist  Michael  Schneck,  MD, 
was  interviewed  by  a Chicago  Tribune 
sports  reporter  about  ex-boxing 
champion  Floyd  Patterson’s  prob- 
lems with  memory  loss.  Schneck 
pointed  out  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  determine  if  memory  loss  is  due  to 
injuries  suffered  during  fights  or  age- 
related  diseases  such  as  Alzheimer’s. 
The  story  ran  on  April  2. 


A downward  trend  that  raises 
hope  for  beating  breast  cancer 


Oncologist  Melody  Cobleigh,  MD, 
director  of  the  Rush  Comprehensive 
Breast  Center,  was  interviewed  by 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  for  a front 
page  story 
about  a 
study  that 
showed  a 
decrease  in 
the  rate  of 
cancer 


Melody  Cobleigh,  MD 


occurrences 
and  deaths 
in  the 
United 

States.  

Cobleigh  attributed  the  downward 
trend  to  earlier  screening,  better 
education  about  prevention  and 
improved  treatments.  The  story  ran 
in  the  March  13  edition. 


Researching  residents 

More  than  90  percent  of  1,185 
second-year  residents  surveyed 
nationwide  complained  of 
mistreatment  during  their 
internships,  according  to  a study  by 
Steve  Daugherty,  PhD,  senior 
investigator,  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  at  Rush.  The 
study  was  published  in  the  April  14 
edition  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association . Daugherty  was 
interviewed  by  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  AMA  radio,  and  local  radio 
stations  WMAQ  and  WBBM. 


might  see  40  percent  respond.  If 
we  could  get  a response  rate  above 
50  percent,  that  would  be  a 
monumental  achievement.” 


Take  a spoonful  of  prevention 

WBBM-TV’s  Dr. 

Michael  Breen 
interviewed 
cardiologist 
Robert  Rosenson, 

MD,  for  a story  about 
fortifying  cereal  with 
higher  amounts  of  folic 
acid  as  a way  of  reducing 
homocysteine  levels  in  blood. 

A high  level  of  the  protein 
homocysteine  can  increase  one’s  risk 
for  heart  disease.  The  story  aired  at 
10  p.m.  on  April  8. 


Dentist  learns  new  drill 

Dentist  Leon  Kelleher,  DDS, 
program  director,  Section  of 
Dentistry,  General  Surgery,  recently 
restored  a statue  of  St.  Patrick  at 
Holy  Family  Church  in  Chicago. 
Taking  his  attention  to  detail, 
molding  expertise  and  precision 
beyond  the  dental  lah,  Kelleher 
caught  the  attention  of  WBEZ-FM 
radio  and  the  Chicago  Tribune.  (See 
story,  pg.  1.) 


Nuerosurgeons  put  heads 
together  to  study  new  drugs 

The  Chicago  Tribune  interviewed 
neurosurgeon  Kelvin  von  Roenn, 
MD,  for  an  April  6 story  about  area 
neurosurgeons’  collaborative  effort  to 
learn  about  new  technology  to  target 
tumor  cells  for  drug  therapy.  Tribune 
columnist  Jon  Van  reported  that  a 
flood  of  new  anti-cancer  drugs  has 
increased  treatment  options.  But 
because  information  about  the  new 
drugs’  effectiveness  is  limited, 
doctors  are  faced  with  the  difficulty 
of  choosing  the  best  new  treatment 
for  each  patient.  Von  Roenn  believes 
that  by  pooling  their  data,  doctors 
can  learn  from  one  another’s 
experiences  and  better  determine 
response  rates.  “In  the  past,  we  saw 
only  about  15  percent  of  our  patients 
respond  to  drug  therapy,”  said  von 
Roenn.  “With  the  newer  drugs,  you 


Pumped  about  heart  scans 

Stuart  Rich,  MD,  director  of  the 
Rush  Heart  Institute  Coronary  Heart 
Disease  Detection  and  Treatment 
Center,  was  featured  in  a North  Shore 
magazine  article  about  the  ultrafast 
CT  heart  scan,  a high-tech  tool  used 
to  diagnose  heart  disease.  “It’s  almost 
too  good  to  be  true,”  Rich  says. 
“Physicians  have  had  a difficult  time 
believing  that  the  test  reliably  sees 
plaque  in  the  arteries  of  the  heart. 

It’s  a new  concept  for  them.” 

Retired  Rush  building  engineer 
Pete  Hoffman  talked  about  his  heart 
scan  results.  “They  told  me  my  main 
artery  was  98  percent  clogged,”  he 
said.  “It  really  shocked  me.  I never 
expected  this,  because  I’m  so  active.” 
Color  photos  of  Rich  and  Hoffman 
accompanied  the  article,  which  ran 
in  the  April  issue.  ■ 
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Rush  clinic  helps  heal  neighborhood's  wounds 


Patricia  Potts, RN, 
a nurse  practitioner 
at  the  Rush  Homan 
Square  Health 
Center,  talks  to  a 
patient  about  her 
blood  pressure . 


By  the  end  of  the  1960s,  much  of  the  West  Side  had 
lost  the  majority  of  its  businesses  and  residents  to  the 
suburbs  and  more  prosperous  parts  of  the  city.  Already 
crippled  by  growing  unemployment  and  violence,  North 
Lawndale  was  virtually  paralyzed  by  the  riots  following 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.’s  assassination  in  1968. 

Thirty  years  later,  the  predominately  African- 
American  neighborhood  is  waking  up  from  its  economic 
and  social  coma.  Doctors  and  nurses  at  Rush  have  become 
a part  of  the  revitalization  by  restoring  community 
outreach  programs  and  providing  basic  medical  care  in  a 
convenient  location. 

Operated  by  staff  from  the  Rush  Primary  Care 
Institute,  who  work  with  medical  and  nursing  students 
from  Rush  University,  the  Rush  Homan  Square  Health 
Center  is  located  right  in  the  center  of  the  revitalization 
— the  former  headquarters  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Renovation  on  the  former  Sears  building  began  about 
five  years  ago  when  Sears  leaders  tapped  local  developer 
Charles  Shaw  to  help  restore  a sense  of  community  to 
North  Lawndale.  Since  then,  the  Shaw  Company  has 
been  working  with  community  members  to  turn  the 
building  into  the  unofficial  headquarters  for  North 
Lawndale’s  civic  and  commercial  renaissance.  Politicians 


have  moved  their  offices  here,  along 
with  a bank  and  real  estate  offices. 

Since  opening  two  years  ago,  the 
Rush  Homan  Square  Health  Center  has 
become  an  essential  building  block  in  a 
neighborhood  under  construction.  The 
total  number  of  patients  has  more  than 
tripled,  reaching  700.  For  families, 
access  to  affordable,  convenient  health 
care  is  like  a magnet,  pulling  them  into 
a network  of  support,  where  family 
planning,  job  placement  and  social 
services  are  accessible. 

“Once  someone  comes  in,  they 
realize  that  this  is  a place  where  they 
won’t  be  turned  away,  where  someone 
will  listen  to  their  concerns  and  give 
them  some  concrete  answers,”  says  Patricia  Potts,  RN,  a 
nurse  practitioner  at  Homan  Square.  “If  we  can’t  meet 
their  needs  directly,  we’ll  try  to  find  someone  who  can.” 

For  example,  many  women  who  visit  the  clinic’s 
obstetrician  are  referred  to  the  family  support  agency 
next  door.  The  stream  of  traffic  between  the  clinic  and 
the  agency,  Family  Focus,  flows  both  ways,  bringing  many 
teenage  mothers  and  their  babies  in  for  their  first-ever 
checkups. 

Aggressive  outreach  is  the  key  to  providing  preventive 
care,  says  Alice  Fairman  Daniels,  MD,  the  clinic’s  on-site 
medical  director.  “Teaching  healthy  habits  is  just  as 
important  as  writing  prescriptions,”  she  says.  Proof  of  that 
philosophy  is  “Start  with  Your  Heart,”  a heart  disease 
prevention  program  offered  to  students  annually  at  local 
elementary  schools. 

As  the  clinic  becomes  more  rooted  in  the  community, 
the  potential  for  growth  looks  promising.  Organizations 
hope  to  open  a new  $20  million  Homan  Square 
Community  Center  in  the  year  2000,  right  across  the 
street  from  the  former  Sears  building.  Besides  providing  a 
new  home  for  the  clinic,  the  center  will  house  a YMCA 
fitness  center  and  Family  Focus.  ■ 


Custom  fitting 
care  for  kids 

The  first  time  massage  therapist 
Abie  Lynn  stopped  in  Demitri 
Moya’s  room  on  the  pediatric 
intensive  care  unit,  he  cried. 
Recovering  from  a heart  transplant, 
the  3-year-old  patient  had  begun  to 
think  that  anyone  who  visited  him, 
besides  family  members,  had  come  to 
stick  him  with  a needle  or  perform 
some  painful  procedure. 

It  took  several  weeks  to  gain  his 
trust,  Lynn  says.  But  now  Demitri 
breaks  into  a grin  when  she  appears, 
knowing  that  Lynn  has  come  to  rub 
his  hands  and  feet  and  offer  a few 
minutes  of  comfort. 

“Now  when  I massage  Demitri’s 
hands,  he  reaches  out  and  rubs  my 
arm  at  the  same  time,”  she  says. 

Lynn  is  one  of  several  students 
from  the  Chicago  School  of  Massage 
Therapy  who  provides  free  massages 
to  infants  and  children  on  the 
pediatric  and  antepartum  units.  Last 
month,  Lynn  spoke  to  nurses  and 
other  healthcare  professionals  about 
the  benefits  of  massage  as  part  of 
Children  in  Healthcare  Week,  an 
international  event  intended  to  raise 
awareness  of  childrens’  health  issues. 
Besides  helping  hospitalized 


Demitri  Moya,  a 3'year'old  heart 
transplant  recipient,  welcomes  massage 
therapy  with  open  arms  and  a wide  grin 


children  relax,  massage  has  been 
shown  to  lower  stress  levels  and 
increase  circulation  and  muscle  tone, 
Lynn  says.  Premature  infants  who 
receive  massage  may  also  gain  weight 
faster.  According  to  one  study,  low 
birth  weight  babies  who  received  15- 
minute  massages  three  times  a day  for 
10  days  gained  47  percent  more 
weight  than  preemies  who  were  not 
massaged. 

“Sick  kids  need  more  than  just 
medicine,”  says  Robyn  Hart,  MEd, 
director  of  Child  Life.  “During 
Children  in  Healthcare  Week,  we  try 
to  teach  parents  and  healthcare 
professionals  about  the  social  and 
emotional  needs  of  children.” 


Child  Life  sponsored  several 
other  activities  during  Children  in 
Healthcare  Week,  including  a health 
fair  at  the  Chicago  Children’s 
Museum  at  Navy  Pier  on  Saturday, 
March  2 1 , that  drew  more  than 
3,000  people.  This  interactive  fair 
featured  pretend  doctor’s  offices, 
surgery  suites  and  hospital  clinics 
staffed  by  physicians,  nurses  and 
other  staff  from  Rush.  Children  put 
casts  on  stuffed  animals,  looked  at 
tapeworms  under  a microscopes  and 
went  for  rides  in  wheelchairs. 

“This  was  a fun  way  for  children 
to  learn  about  hospitals  and  health 
care  and  to  draw  public  attention  to 
pediatric  issues,”  Hart  says.  ■ 
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Harold  Klawans,  MD 
1937-1998 


Harold  Klawans,  MD,  60,  a 

Rush  neurologist  who  took  up 
a second  career  as  a successful 
mystery  writer  and  author  of 
popular  books  on  neurology,  died 
March  30  after  a heart  attack  in  his 
home  in  Munster,  Ind. 

Klawans  had  been  a professor 
of  neurological  sciences  and 
pharmacology  at  Rush  since  1970. 
An  expert  in  Parkinson’s  disease 
and  other  movement  disorder,  he 
founded  the  Movement  Disorder 
Clinic  at  Rush.  He  was  president  of 
the  United  Parkinson’s  Foundation 
and  one  of  the  first  American 
neurologist  to  use  L-dopa  to  treat 
patients  with  Parkinson’s  disease. 

His  popularity  as  a writer  gave 
him  a larger  audience  and  a more 
accessible  medium  to  share  his 
knowledge  about  neurology.  For 
example,  Klawans’  1996  book,  Why 
Michael  Couldn’t  Hit  and  Other  Tales 
of  the  Neurology  of  Sports, looked  at 
the  mind’s  role  in  the  physical 
performances  of  sports  legends.  In 
the  book,  he  argues  that  basketball 
legend  Michael  Jordan  couldn’t 
transfer  his  superstar  skills  to  the 
baseball  diamond  because  he  had 
not  acquired  the  baseball  skills 
during  childhood  when  the  brain 
develops  certain  motor  skills. 

Klawans  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Barbara;  three  daughters,  Deborah 
Fiedler,  Rebecca  Hirschfield  and 
Emily  Sterner;  two  sons,  Jonathan 
Klawans,  MD,  and  Andrew  Sterner; 
a sister,  Henriette  Klawans;  and  two 
granddaughters. 

A memorial  service  was  held  in 
Chicago.  EB 
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In  Brief 

Founders  Day 


Rush’s  annual  Founders  Day  event 
will  be  held  Monday,  May  11,  and 
Tuesday,  May  12.  This  event 
recognizes  employees  for  their 
commitment  and  dedication  to 
Rush  and  includes  the  following 
activities: 

On  May  11,5-  and 
10-year  employees  ^ 
are  invited  to  a 

Continental  .0  r 

breakfast  in 

Room  jo 

Five  ^ ^ 

Hundred, 


A 


or  to  an 

afternoon  tea  in  room  542  of  the 
Searle  Conference  Center.  The 
breakfast  will  be  held  from  7:30  to 
9 a.m.,  and  tea  will  be  served  from 
3:30  to  5 p.m. 

On  May  12,  15-  and  20-year 
employees  are  invited  to  attend  a 
luncheon  in  Room  Five  Hundred 
from  1 1:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m. 
Employees  who  have  worked  at 
Rush  for  25,  30,  35,  40  and  45  years 
of  service  are  invited  to  the 
President’s  Reception  and  Dinner 
from  5 to  8 p.m.  in  Room  Five 
Hundred.  The  James  A.  Campbell, 
MD,  Distinguished  Service  Award, 
the  Alice  Sachs  Memorial  Award 
and  the  Henry'  P.  Russe,  MD, 
Humanitarian  Award  will 
be  presented. 


Take  it  in  stride 

Join  the  Rush  Cystic  Fibrosis  Team 
in  their  “Rush-to-Fight-CF” 
campaign  by  participating  in  Great 
Strides,  an  annual  walk  for  cystic 
fibrosis  research.  The  first  100 
people  to  sign  up  will  receive  a 
Rush  T-shirt.  Participants  can  make 
the  6.2  mile  trek  on  May  16  at 
Busse  Woods  in  Schaumburg  or  on 
May  1 7 along  Chicago’s  lakefront. 
Call  Jenny  or  Anne  at  3-2270  to 
register  or  for  more  information. 

Free  hearing  and 
speech  screenings 

Since  1927,  May  has  been 
designated  Better  Hearing  and 
Speech  Month.  An  estimated 
42  million  Americans  have 
hearing,  speech  or  language 
disorders. 

In  recognition  of  the  month, 
Rush  audiologists  and  speech- 
language  pathologists  will  conduct 
free  hearing  and  speech  screenings 
in  May  for  interested  employees. 

To  schedule  an  appointment  or  for 
additional  information,  call  the 
Department  of  Communication 
Disorders  and  Sciences  at  2-5332. 

A big  "Thank  You" 

Holiday  Hope  Fund  officials  would 
like  to  announce  that  the 
anonymous  donor  who  gave 
$10,000  to  this  year’s  fundraising 


Illustrator  is  three-time  United  Way  award  winner 


For  the  third  time  in  four  years, 
Kristen  Wienandt,  right,  of 
Illustration  and  Design,  won  awards 
for  her  creative  contributions  to  the 
United  Way  campaign.  This  year, 
Wienandt  won  the  award  for  best 
campaign  communications  program 
in  metropolitan  Chicago.  She 
received  the  award  on  March  26  at 
the  annual  United  Way  campaign 
finale  and  awards  reception  at 
Harold  Washington  Library. 
Previously,  Wienandt  won  awards  for 
best  United  Way  campaign  posters  in 
1994  and  1996. 


In  related  news,  Rush  employees 
contributed  more  than  $214,000  to 
the  1997  United  Way  campaign,  but 


fell  shy  of  the  Medical  Center’s  fund- 
raising goal  of  $228,000.  Members  of 
the  Medical  Center’s  United  Way 


campaign  committee  would  like  to 
thank  Rush  employees  for  their 
contributions.  19 


drive  is  Paul  Daniel,  president  of 
Zimmer  Daniel  Associates,  a 
company  that  manufactures  hip 
prostheses.  “We  want  to  recognize  his 
generosity,”  says  Ray  Narbone, 
director  of  operating  room  services. 
“We’ve  never  had  this  happen 
before.” 

Going,  going,  gone 

Your  bids  at  a silent  auction  will  help 
Rush  medical  students  bid  farewell  to 
the  United  States  and  travel  to 
medically  underserved  nations  to  offer 
medical  supervision  and  assistance. 
Rush  Students  for  International 
Health  and  Medicine  (RSIHM)  will 
hold  its  first  annual  silent  auction 
from  Friday,  May  22,  to  Friday,  May 
29,  in  the  cafeteria.  Items  up  for  bid 
include  Bulls  tickets,  weekend 
getaways  and  restaurant  gift 
certificates. 


Arthritis  seminar 

From  9 a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  on 
Saturday,  May  9,  physicians  from  the 
Rush  Arthritis  and  Orthopedics 
Institute  will  offer  a free  seminar  on 
arthritis.  “Arthritis:  New  Treatments 
and  Therapies”  will  cover  several 
topics  about  the  latest  advances  in 
arthritis  treatment,  including 
information  about  cartilage  transplant 
and  joint  replacement  surgery.  The 
seminar  will  be  held  in  room  542  of 
the  Professional  Building.  Refresh- 
ments will  be  served.  To  reserve  your 
spot,  call  2-5556. 


Free  concert 

Honking  horns,  bus  brakes, 
clattering  elevated  trains  — 
prepare  yourself  to  endure 
the  typical  rush  hour 
soundtrack  by  listening  to 
some  live,  classical  music 
before  you  leave  work 
on  Wednesday,  May 
27.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo 
M.  Henikoff  invite 
you  to  hear 
violinist 
Corrinne 
Stillwell  and 
pianist  Jennifer 
Undercolfer  perform  in 
Room  Five  Hundred  at  4 p.m. 
Admission  is  free.  ■ 


Appointments 

Verdi  J.  DiSesa,  MD,  was  recently 
appointed  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Cardio- 
vascular- 
thoracic 
Surgery  and 
surgical 
director  of  the 
Rush  Heart 
Institute.  He  is 
also  professor 
of  surgery  and 
internal 

medicine  at  Rush  Medical  College. 

Before  coming  to  Rush,  DiSesa 
served  as  surgical  co-director  of 
cardiac  transplantation  and  professor 
of  cardiothoracic  surgery  and 
internal  medicine  at  Allegheny 
University  Hospitals  in  Philadelphia. 
He  has  also  served  on  the  faculty  of 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  School 
ot  Medicine. 

Board  certified  in  internal 
medicine,  surgery  and  thoracic 
surgery,  DiSesa  has  conducted 
extensive  research  on  heart  disease 
and  heart  transplantation,  with 
particular  interest  in  the 
immunologic  barriers  to  xeno- 
transplantation, the  use  of  animal 
organs  in  humans.  He  has  authored 
more  than  100  research  papers  and 
book  chapters,  and  is  a member  of 
numerous  professional  societies, 
including  the  American  College  of 
Cardiology  and  the  International 
Society  of  Surgery. 

DiSesa  graduated  magna  cum 
laude  from  Harvard  University  in 
1972,  and  earned  his  medical  degree 
in  1976  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  completed  an 
internal  medicine  residency  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
residencies  in  surgery  and  cardio- 
thoracic  surgery  in  Boston  at 
Brigham  and  Women’s  Hospital  and 
the  Children’s  Hospital. 


Russ  Zajtchuk,  MD,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  vice  president  for 
advanced  technologies  and 
international  health.  Zajtchuk  will 
be  responsible  lor  strengthening  the 
telecommunications  and 
telemedicine  capabilities  of  the 
Medical  Center  and  the  Rush 
System  for  Health,  bringing  the 
expertise  of  Rush  physicians  to 
locations  throughout  Illinois,  the 
Midwest  and  around  the  world.  He 
will  join  the  Rush  management  team 
in  May. 

For  more  than  27  years, 

Zajtchuk  has  served  in  various 
positions  in  the  U.S.  Army,  most 
recently  as  commanding  general  of 
the  Army  Medical  Research  and 
Materiel  Command  at  Fort  Detrick, 
Md.  As  the  Army’s  medical  materiel 
developer,  Zajtchuk  redesigned  the 
command’s  research,  materiel 
development,  logistic  and 
technology  assessment  efforts  to 
ensure  timely  and  cost-effective 
products  availability.  Zajtchuk  was 
instrumental  in  building  the  Army’s 
sophisticated  telecommunications 
system,  which  brings  medical 
expertise  to  remote  locations  around 
the  globe. 

A cardiovascular  surgeon, 
Zajtchuk  was  professor  and  chairman 
of  the  Division  of  Cardiothoracic 
Surgery  at  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences. 
He  also  served  as  the  assistant 
surgeon  general  for  research  and 
development  for  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  chief  operating  officer 
for  the  Department  of  Defense 
Telemedicine  Testbed. 

Zajtchuk  is  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  where  he 
received  his  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  1960  and  his  medical 
degree  in  1963.  He  volunteered  for 
service  in  the  Army  after  completing 
his  internship  and  residency  training 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  ■ 
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Employee-of-the-Quarter  Awards  recognize  excellence 

What  do  the  Kentucky  Wildcats  basketball  team,  the  movie  Titanic  and  27  Rush  employees 
have  in  common?  Recognition  and  respect  came  to  each  of  these  winners  in  March.  While 
the  nominees  for  Employee,  Manager  and  Team  of  the  Quarter  didn’t  make  it  to  any  Oscar  parties 
or  to  the  Final  Four,  they  do  make  Rush  a better,  more  efficient  and  friendly  place  for  patients  and 
coworkers.  The  awards  were  presented  at  a luncheon  in  March. 


Employee  of  the  Quarter 

Judith  Kethley  RN 

Making  sure  patients  are  physically 
prepared  the  night  before  their  surgeries 
is  part  of  Judith  Kethley’s  job  as  a senior 
clinical  nurse  on  7 South  Atrium. 
Making  sure  they  are  ready  emotionally 
is  just  part  of  her  personality.  Kethley’s 
care  and  compassion  for  patients  is 
evident  in  every  task  she  performs, 
regardless  of  whether  it’s  part  of  the  job 
description,  says  Rose  Labriola,  RN, 
acting  unit  director  of  7 South. 

Recently,  Kethley,  who  works  as  an 
overnight  nurse,  had  a patient  who  was 
unable  to  speak.  Although  the  patient  couldn’t  put 
her  fears  into  words,  Kethley  could  sense  her 
anxiety  and  knew  she  needed  reassurance.  It  was  late,  but  Kethley  tracked 
down  a doctor  to  give  the  patient  a thorough  explanation  of  the  surgery. 

“She  was  a voice  for  a voiceless  patient,”  Labriola  said.  “What  better 
advocate  could  a patient  have?” 

Other  nominees:  Peter  Wolak,  Security  Services;  James  Corso,  Pyschiatry; 

M ary  Saba,  Quality  Improvement;  Cecilia  Wege,  College  of  Nursing; 

Bertha  Ingram^Young;  Miriam  Blake,  Adult  Critical  Care  ■ 


Team  of  the  Quarter 


From  left  to  right,  G.  Thomas 


Ferguson,  assistant  vice  president, 
Fluman  Resources,  Renee  Luvich, 
RN,  and  Barbara  Wizniuk,  RN. 


The  winners  in  this  category  prove  that  the 

impact  of  a team  cannot  be  measured  by  its  size.  The  two  members  of  the 
Medical-Surgical  Nursing  team,  Barbara  Wizniuk,  RN,  and  Renee  Luvich, 
RN,  are  making  life  easier  and  safer  for  every  patient  and  employee  on  9 
North  Atrium.  Every  time  a patient  hits  the  call  button,  all  the  late  nights 
and  long  hours  the  two  nurses  spent  learning  about  the  new  call  lights  seem 
well  worth  the  extra  effort.  Wizniuk  and  Luvich  coordinated  the 
introduction  of  the  new  pager/locator  system,  overseeing  every  step,  from 
finding  the  best  brand  to  making  sure  every  employee  understands  how  it 
works. 

“Because  of  these  two  nurses,  potential  problems  were  identified  and 
solved  before  the  staff  had  to  deal  with  them,”  said  Rose  Labriola,  RN.  “The 
pager/locator  system  was  implemented  by  a staff  eager  to  use  it  and  excited 
about  its  potential.  Barbara  and  Rose  made  that  possible.” 

Other  rv/minees:  Jason  Mattes,  Titinan  Sawetawan,  Lucia  Soberano,  Medical 
Intensive  Care  Unit;  Lenzy  Haley,  John  Clark,  Louis  Ruiz,  Anthony  Jemigan, 
Vercmica  Lopez , Telearmmumcatums ; Loretta  Piombo'Benton,  Jane  Kramer, 
Maureen  Tess,  Lynne  Braun,  Mattie  Kirkwood,  Deborah  Hall,  Nursing 
Professional  Development  ■ 


Manager  of  the  Quarter 

David  Newcom  (not  pictured) 

David  Newcom  has  had  a few  run-ins  with  the  police  recently.  But  that’s  not 
why  this  modest  manager  in  Security  Services  didn’t  want  his  picture  taken 
— he’s  just  camera  shy.  Newcom’s  involvement  with  Chicago’s  police  and 
fire  departments,  bomb  and  arson  squads  helped  them  nab  a man  suspected 
of  starting  three  fires  in  the  Atrium.  When  the  suspect  learned  of  the  over- 
whelming evidence  — which  Newcom  had  gathered  — he  gave  a full 
confession. 

When  he’s  not  saving  lives,  Newcom  is  riding  his  bike,  training  for  the 
annual  bike-athon  he  does  to  raise  money  for  research  on  congenital  heart 
disease.  His  coworkers  also  consider  him  a real  lifesaver  when  he  stays  after 
his  shift  to  help  them  with  their  computers,  a hobby  of  his. 

“His  leadership,  concern  and  willingness  to  help  out  are  especially 
appreciated  by  his  own  staff,”  said  Mark  Schilling,  director  of  Security 
Services.  “He  always  has  time  for  others.”  ■ 

Caro!  Step  Memorial  Award 

When  Carol  Stege  chose  Rush  for  her  medical  care,  she  expected  excellence 
and  innovative  treatment.  She  received  that  and  much  more  from  the  staff 
in  all  areas  of  the  Medical  Center,  from  the  people  cleaning  her  room  to  the 
electrician  she  passed  in  the  halls.  To  honor  the  hospital’s  support  services 
teams,  Carol  Stege ’s  family  created  an  award  for  employees  in 
Environmental  Services  and  Engineering.  Each  quarter  two  employees 
receive  the  Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award.  ■ 

Gerald  Kaminski 

As  an  electrician, 

Gerald  Kaminski 
isn’t  one  to  waste 
energy.  That’s  why 
in  the  eight  years 
Kaminski  has 
responded  to 
electrical  fires, 
outages  and  other 
emergencies  at  Rush, 
he  has  done  so  with  a swift,  but  cautious,  hand.  Instead  of  getting  flustered, 
Kaminski  gets  moving.  “He’s  very  fast  and  very  calm  and  always  seems  to 
know  exactly  what  needs  to  be  done,”  said  Rick  Marzec,  director  of  Medical 
Center  Engineering.  “His  calm  demeanor  is  a constant  we  all  appreciate.” 

Down  to  earth  and  low-key  may  fit  Kaminski’s  work  style  but  not  his 
work  ethic.  “He  does  things  thoroughly  and  won’t  settle  for  less  anything  less 
than  excellence,”  Marzec  says.  Doing  the  right  thing  isn’t  just  a workday 
habit.  Kiminski  also  volunteers  at  God’s  Gym,  a local  youth  sports  center 
designed  to  keep  kids  from  turning  to  gang  activity.  ■ 

Gregorio  Gomez 

With  expectant  mothers  racing  through 
its  doors,  soon- to-be  dads  pacing  its 
floors  and  video-camera-toting 
grandparents  capturing  every  square 
foot  on  film,  the  Labor  and  Delivery 
unit  is  a high-traffic,  high-profile  spot. 

While  the  newborns  take  center 
stage  here,  someone  has  to  make  sure 
they  arrive  in  a spotless  setting. 

Gregorio  Gomez  ensures  that  the  first 
sight  newborns  see  is  a clean  one.  Since  1972,  patients  and  employees  have 
appreciated  the  energy,  hard  work  and  extra  bit  of  shine  Gomez  puts  into  his 
duties  as  an  environmental  services  specialist. 

“Take  a walk  down  the  hall  with  Mr.  Gomez  and  you’ll  see  how  much 
his  work  is  appreciated,”  said  Mark  Roberts,  director  of  Environmental 
Services,  who  recently  witnessed  this  when  he  and  Gomez  were  trying, 
unsuccessfully,  to  walk  without  interruption  to  the  awards  banquet. 
“Everyone  seems  to  know  him  — everyone  respects  him.”  ■ 
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ransplant  recipients  take  on  new  challenges 


Transplant  recipients  gather  at  Temple  Missionary  Baptist  Church  for  a Life  Saving 
Gospel  Concert  in  November.  The  Rev. Stephen  Richardson  is  pictured  far  right. 


Change  of  heart 

Thanks  to  a heart  transplant  at  Rush, 
the  Rev.  Stephen  Richardson  is  not 
the  man  he  was  three  years  ago. 

Although  he  was  critically  ill 
with  end'Stage  heart  failure  before 
the  transplant,  Richardson  says  the 
biggest  improvements  since  the 
operation  have  not  been  physical. 
Spiritually  and  emotionally,  the 
Baptist  pastor  has  had  a change 
of  heart. 

“The  whole  experience  changed 
my  way  of  thinking.  1 used  to  think 
transplants  only  helped  white  people 
— so  why  donate?”  he  says  about  his 
attitude  before  spending  time  on  the 
Rush  Cardiomyopathy  and  Trans- 
plant Unit.  “But  when  you  live  with 
other  sick  people  for  three  months, 
you  don’t  look  at  nationality  or 
color.  You  just  pray  that  everyone 
gets  a heart.” 

The  children  Richardson  met  on 
the  floor  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
extent  of  the  problem.  “Most  people 
think  of  transplants  for  adults,  hut  it’s 
the  children  who  suffer  the  most, 
he  says.  “They  have  so  much  to  live 
for  and  they  just  have  to  lie  there 
and  wait.” 

Richardson  decided  to  use  his 
pulpit  to  encourage  other  African 
Americans  to  register  to  donate  their 
organs.  With  the  help  of  a gospel 
choir,  he  got  the  word  out  to  a 
captive  audience  — his  congregation 


at  the  Jordan  Temple  Missionary 
Baptist  Church.  Last  November,  the 
“Life  Saving  Gospel  Concert” 
brought  together  more  than  500 
community  leaders,  transplant 
recipients  and  gospel  music  fans. 

“We  knew  gospel  would  attract  a 
wide  audience,”  Richardson  says. 
“They  may  have  come  for  the  music, 
but  they  learned  quite  a bit  more. 

1 wanted  them  to  know  that  before  I 
got  the  facts  straight,  I had  the  same 
doubts  and  misgivings  they  were 
probably  having.” 


1 change  if  careers 

When  the  phone  rang  at  3:30  a.m. 
two  years  ago,  Mike  Reed  knew  he 
was  headed  for  the  hospital.  Whether 
the  visit  would  give  him  a new  liver 
or  a new  grandchild  depended  on 
who  was 
holding  the 
other  end  of 
the  line. 

Reed  had 
been  waiting 
several 
months  for  a 
liver 

transplant. 

His  daughter  Lisa  was 
ready  to  deliver  the 
family’s  first  grandchild. 


Mike  Reed 


The  call  was  from  his  transplant 
was  from  his  transplant  coordinator. 
A liver  had  been  found.  And  although 


the  baby  wouldn’t  arrive  until  eight 
days  after  the  transplant,  a new  life 
was  about  to  begin  — the  man  who 
left  the  hospital  a month  later  not 
only  had  a new  liver  but  also  a new 
direction.  The  patients,  doctors  and 
nurses  Reed  met  at  Rush  left  an 
impression  that  stayed  with  him  well 
after  he  was  released.  Intrigued  by 
the  system  that  had  ultimately  saved 
his  life,  Reed  spent  his  time  in  the 
hospital  learning  about  organ 
donation  and  procurement. 

After  realizing  there  was  no 
national  registry  for  donors,  the 
50-year-old  businessman  made  a 
career  change.  Instead  of  returning 
to  the  small  window  design  firm  he 
owned,  Reed  made  the  creation  of  a 
national  registry  his  career.  He 
founded  the  National  Transplant 
Society  to  address  the  need  for  organ 
donation,  encourage  transplantation 
research  and  make  it  easier  to 
become  a donor.  To  that  end,  the 
group  is  launching  the  National 
Organ  Transplant  Information 
System,  an  integrated  marketing, 
education  and  public  relations 
strategy  that  includes  a web  site 
where  people  can  register  to  donate. 
Although  the  society  will  hot  be 
involved  with  actual  organ 
procurement,  it  will  give  transplant 
coordinators  another  source  of 
donors  beyond  the  traditional  list 
provided  by  driver’s  license  sign  ups. 

“I  got  a liver.  I was  lucky,  but 
there’s  no  need  reason  this  system 
should  rely  on  luck,”  he  says.  “We 
need  to  make  it  easy  for  the  public 
to  become  involved,  something  that 
gives  them  a sense  of  making 
a difference.” 

For  more  information,  contact: 

• Rush  Organ  Transplant  Services, 
2-6242 

• United  Network  for  Organ 
Sharing  (888)  TXINFOl  or 
www.unos.org 

• National  Transplant  Society,  (888) 
99DONOR  or  www.organdonor.org 

• Regional  Organ  Bank  of  Illinois: 
312-431-3600  or  1 -800-545-GIFT 
(4438)  e-mail:  info@robi.org  S 


Match  Day 


At  the  March  18  Match  Day 
ceremony,  seniors  at  Rush 
Medical  College  found  out  where 
they  will  be  performing  their 
residencies.  Mandy  Gittler  and  a 
friend  learn  that  she  will  be 
performing  her  residency  in  family 
medicine  at  the  University  of 
Washington  Affiliated  Hospitals 
in  Seattle,  Wash.  More  than  half 
of  the  1998  graduating  class  will 
train  in  primary  care  disciplines, 
such  as  internal  medicine,  family 
medicine  and  general  pediatrics.  ■ 


Andrew  Thomson,  MD 
1925-1998 


Andrew  Thomson,  MD,  former 
medical  staff  president  at  Rush 
and  a major  benefactor  to  cultural 
institutions  in  Chicago,  died  March 
31,  at  Rush  North  Shore  Hospital 
following  a long  illness.  Dr. 
Thomson  was  72. 

A native  of  Gary,  Ind.,  he 
attended  Dartmouth  College  for  one 
year  before  joining  the  Army  in 
1943.  After  the  war,  he  continued 
his  undergraduate  and  medical 
education  at  Indiana  University. 
After  graduating  in  1951,  Dr. 
Thomson  spent  his  internship  and 
residency  training  in  internal 
medicine  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  Clinics. 

The  bulk  of  Dr.  Thomson’s 
professional  career  was  spent  as  a 
senior  member  of  one  of  Rush’s 
oldest  and  busiest  medicine  prac- 
tices, the  group  Jones,  Thomson, 
Ramsey  and  Kehoe. 

In  1983,  Dr.  Thomson  was 
elected  president  of  the  Medical 
Staff.  He  served  on  the  Rush  Board 
of  Trustees  from  1983  to  1985,  and, 
in  1988  he  was  elected  a general 
trustee.  He  subsequently  agreed  to 
spearhead  the  Medical  Staff  and 
Faculty  component  of  the  Campaign 
for  Rush.  In  1997,  under  his 
direction,  the  medical  staff  and 
faculty  raised  more  than  $8  million. 

His  wife,  Peg,  joined  the 
Woman’s  Board  in  1982.  Upon  Dr. 
Thomson’s  retirement  in  1993,  the 
Dr.  Andrew  and  Peg  Thomson 
Chair  of  Internal  Medicine  was 
established  in  their  honor. 

Dr.  Thomson’s  quiet  but 
persuasive  leadership  style  served 
him  well  as  a leader  in  his  volunteer 
work  in  a range  of  organizations, 
including  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Dartmouth  College 
Medical  School,  the  Indiana 
University  School  of  Medicine,  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  and 
the  Night  Youth  Ministry. 

“Andy  was  simply  a fantastic 
person  who  always  delivered  on 
what  he  promised.  Rush,  and  the 
community,  lost  a wonderful  human 
being,”  says  Rush  Trustee  Edgar  D. 
Jannotta,  chairman  for  the 
Campaign  for  Rush. 

Dr.  Thomson  is  survived  by  his 
wife;  three  sons,  David,  Scott  and 
Robert  Thomson;  a daughter,  Mary 
Renner;  and  five  grandchildren.  A 
memorial  service  was  held  at  St. 
James  Cathedral  on  April  6.  ■ 
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v^Plan  On  It 


Sunday  Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 


1 

2 

W 

Are  you  up  to  the  challenge?  Get  ready  to  get  sweaty  in  a variety  of 
departmental  competitions  on  May  20,  National  Employee  Health  and 
Fitness  Day.  Pick  up  registration  forms  in  370  Jelke.  Deadline:  May  11. 

CO 

4 

On-the-Job  Training 
10  a.m.  to  noon 
950  Armour 

Better  Business 

Writing 

9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

TBA 

5 

6 

Health  Benefits  of  a 
Good  Night’s  Sleep 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

994  Armour 

7 

8 

CD 

10 

11 

Self  Breast  Exam 
noon  to  12:45  p.m. 

863  Professional  Bldg. 

12 

18 

Understanding 
Change 
1 to  3:30  p.m. 

711  Armour 

14 

Body  Image: 
Lunchtime  Stress 
Express 
12:15  to  1 p.m. 

985  Armour 

Effective  Listening 
9 to  11:30  a.m. 
TBA 

16 

17 

18 

Diabetes  Detection 
and  Prevention 
12:15  to  1 p.m. 

985  Armour 

Leading  Change 
9 a.m.  to  noon 
711  Armour 

19 

Lunch  ‘N’  Learn 
12:15  to  1 p.m. 

Atrium  yard 

Golf  Swing  Lessons 
1 1:30  a.m.  to  12:15  p.m. 
Atrium  yard 

Negotiation 
1 to  4:30  p.m. 

Heart  Saver  CPR 
TBA 

21 

22 

23 

24/31 

25 

26 

Annual  Employee 
Walk 

Register  in  the  Atrium 

27 

28 

29 

a] 

CO 

■ HEALTH  & FITNESS  COURSES 


To  register,  call  ext.  2-2817. 

Annual  Employee  Walk  — Sign  up  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  Atrium  between  8 a.m.  and 

13:30  p.m.  to  take  a 1.5  mile  walk. 

Lunch  'N'  Leam  — Give  Disney  a detour  by 
planning  “Active  Adventures.” 

Golf  Swing  Lessons  — Learn  from  a pro  on 
; the  grassy  area  outside  the  Atrium. 

Breast  Sett  Exam  — Guidelines  and  tech- 
niques for  early  detection  of  breast  cancer. 

Heart  Saver  CPR — Covers  basic  life  saving. 
Register  in  370  Jelke.  $5  fee  for  book. 

Workday  Walk  Walking  Club  — 30  minutes  of 
walking.  7:30  a.m.,  Tues.  and  Thur.; 

11:15  a.m.,  Wed.  and  Fri.  Register  in  370 
Jelke. 

Aer0b«C8  — All  classes  are  free  in  May. 


• LEAP  COURSES 


To  register  for  the  following  courses,  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  ext.  2-3275. 

Leading  Change  for  Leaders  and  Managers  — Leam  how  to  work  in  cross-functional  teams,  involve 
staff  members  and  communicate  constructively  about  the  changes  shaping  your  work  environment. 

j On-the-Job  Training  — So  your  new  project  wasn’t  included  in  the  job  description?  Don’t  back 

away  from  the  challenge.  Learn  how  to  incorporate  new  skills  into  your  work.  Class  includes  simple 
training  protocols  to  help  facilitate  change. 

Understanding  Change  — It’s  going  to  happen,  so  be  prepared  for  it  when  it  does  by  attending  this  class.  Don’t  just 
survive,  thrive  in  the  ever-changing  work  environment. 

Effective  Listening  Skills  — A good  listener  is  a valued  employee.  Let  our  patients  know  you’re  tuned  in  by  using  the  tips 
offered  in  this  class. 

Negotiation  and  Influence — We  can’t  all  be  Jerry  McGuires  when  it  comes  to  negotiating  at  work.  While  this  class  won’t 
teach  you  how  to  land  multimillion  dollar  sports  contracts,  you  will  learn  tactics  to  make  the  best  of  every  deal. 

Meeting  Facilitation  — Grab  the  coffee  and  overheads,  it’s  time  to  get  excited  about  going  to  meetings.  Leam  how  to 
make  them  quick,  productive  and  groan-free. 

Better  Business  Writing  — Memos  too  messy?  Letters  too  lengthy?  Clean  up  your  conespondence  act  by  attending. 


I]  A,.m!  rm 
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ew  name,  new  number,  even  better  service 


To  make  it  even  easier  for  patients 
to  schedule  an  appointment 
with  a Rush  physician,  the  Medical 
Center  has  unveiled  Rush  On  Call, 
an  updated  version  of  the  Rush 
Physician  Referral  Service.  Rush  On 
Call  features  one-stop  shopping  with 
access  to  information  about  nearly 
800  Rush 
physicians.  In 
addition  to  the 
new  name,  Rush 
On  Call  has  a 
new  toll-free 
phone  number, 

1 -888-352-RUSH. 

Rush  On  Call 
enables  callers  to 
immediately 
schedule  an 
appointment  with 
a Rush  doctor.  Callers  can  learn 
about  a doctors  clinical  interests, 
education,  accepted  insurance 
coverage  and  practice  locations.  In 
addition,  callers  can  find  out  about 
research  studies  under  way,  including 
clinical  trials  of  new  medications. 

The  service  also  enables  callers  to 
sign  up  for  seminars  at  the  Medical 
Center.  The  service  will  be  staffed  by 
five  full-time  counselors.  New  to  the 
service  is  a bilingual  counselor  for 
Spanish-speaking  patients. 

To  promote  Rush  On  Call,  the 
Medical  Center  has  launched  a new 
television  advertising  campaign. 

From  Monday,  April  27,  through 
Thursday,  May  28,  the  30-second 


spots  will  air  on  CBS  2,  WMAQ  5, 
WLS  7,  WON  9,  WFLD  32  and 
WPWR  50.  The  ads  have  an 
important  theme:  “Your  body  is 
incredibly  complex,  but  finding  the 
right  doctor  for  it  isn’t  with  Rush  On 
Call.”  The  commercial  dramatizes 
this  theme  with  black  and  white 

images  of  the  body 
accompanied  by  the 
new  toll-free 
number,  and  our 
web  site, 

www.rush.edu.  The 
new  ads  emphasize 
the  personalized 
care  available  at 
Rush  by  unveiling 
the  new  marketing 
tag  line  for  the 
Medical  Center: 
“Where  World  Class  Medicine 
Revolves  Around  You.” 

“We  expect  the  Rush  On  Call 
campaign  to  introduce  many  new 
patients  to  Rush’s  excellent  care,” 
says  Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer.  “The 
campaign  will  make  more  people 
aware  of  what  many  of  us  have 
known  for  years:  our  physicians  are 
world  class.” 

Employees  are  welcome  to  use 
the  new  service  and  are  encouraged 
to  spread  the  word  about  the  phone 
line  to  patients,  family  and  friends.  If 
part  of  your  job  responsibilities 
includes  scheduling  patient 
appointments,  you  can  help  Rush  On 


Call  counselors  by  continuing  to  offer 
fast,  friendly  service  to  patients  who 
call  to  schedule  appointments.  You 
can  also  keep  counselors  up  to  date 
on  any  changes  that  may  affect 
scheduling,  such  as  a new  physician 
joining  a practice,  or  changes  in 


hours  and  accepted  insurance  plans. 

To  provide  a higher  level  of 
customer  service,  Rush  On  Call  will 
temporarily  expand  its  hours  of 
service  by  keeping  phone  lines  open 
from  6 a.m.  to  7 p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday.  ■ 


Rush:  Where 
world  class 
medicine 
revolves 
around  you. 
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Festivities  focus  on  years  of  service 


Erma  Eddings,  an  operating  room  technician,  couldn’t  hold  back  her  contagious  giggles  as 
James  T.  Frankenbach,  senior  vice  president  for  corporate  and  hospital  affairs,  left,  and 
Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD,  president  and  chief  executive  officer,  right,  congratulated  her  for 
40  years  of  service  at  the  Medical  Center. 


Take  the  memories  of 
a class  reunion,  add 
the  recognition  of 
graduation,  a touch  ot 
prom  night  pageantry, 
a hint  of  wedding  day 
jitters  and  load  on  the 
laughter  of  one  great 
party  and  you’ve  got 
the  recipe  for 
Founders  Day.  The 

annual  event  honors  employees  for 
their  years  in  service  and  other  con- 
tributions  to  the  Medical  Center. 

On  Tuesday,  May  12,  more  than 
500  Rush  employees  got  a taste  of 
this  festive  recipe  for  recognition  at 
the  Founders  Day  Luncheon  and 
Dinner.  Whether  they  were  laughing 
at  stories  from  the  good  old  days, 
applauding  longtime  coworkers, 
hugging  award  winners,  or  just 
shaking  hands  with  their  bosses, 
employees  with  15,  20,  25,  30,  35,  40 
and  45  years  of  service  were  the  real 
centerpieces  of  both  events. 

Exchanging  their  ID  badges  for 
corsages  and  leaving  the  uniforms 
behind,  employees  mixed,  mingled 
and  munched  before  awards  were 
presented  at  the  dinner.  James  T. 
Frankenbach,  senior  vice  president 
for  corporate  and  hospital  affairs, 
kicked  off  the  presentations  by 
announcing  the  winners  of  the  James 
A.  Campbell,  MD,  Award  and  the 
Alice  B.  Sachs 
Memorial 
Award. 


Explaining  her  ability  to  seemingly 
be  everywhere,  know  everyone  and 
get  everything  done,  Frankenbach 
joked  that  there  are  actually  two  Kris 
Rossofs.  “There  is  the  official  Kris,  a 
compassionate  caregiver  whose 
respect  and  kindness  inspired  the 
family  of  a patient,  Alice  Sachs,  to 
create  an  award  in  her  honor.  The 
mentor,  whose  work  style  attracts 
new  employees  to  her  door  like  a 
magnet,”  he  said.  “Then  there’s  the 
unofficial  Kris.  The  coworker,  whose 
laugh  echoes  down  the  halls,  making 
you  forget  your  frustrations  and  share 
her  contagious  good  mood.  She’s 
been  like  a big  sister  to  patients  and 
always  has  time  to  pass  survival-skill 
tips  to  other  nurses.” 

Staci  Fischer,  MD,  won  the 
Sachs  Memorial  Award  for 
outstanding  efforts  in  patient  care. 

As  a specialist  in  the  Department  of 
Infectious  Disease,  Fischer  spends  a 
good  amount  of  time  making  sure 
tranplant  recipients  don’t  catch 
anything.  Her  coworkers  and 
patients  wish  her  dedication, 
diligence  and  down-to-earth 
approach  were  contagious.  “Her 
ability  to  see  beyond  the  illness  to 
the  person  is  what  patients 


Seated  just  inches  from  the  table 
of  former  Campbell  Award  winners, 
Kris  Rossof,  RN,  had  a good  view  of 
where  she’ll  be  sitting  at  next  year’s 
event.  Rossof,  a 31 -year  Rush 
employee,  gave  her  future  table 
companions  a double  thumbs-up  as 
she  accepted  the  Campbell  Award 
for  distinguished  service. 

Although  Rossof  works  as  the 
unit  leader  on  1 1 Kellogg,  her 

impact  on  the  lives  of 
patients  and 
enthusiasm  for 
nursing  cannot  be 
contained  to  one 
floor,  Frankenbach 
said. 


lames  Cavanaugh,  Jr. , 
MD,  wears  his  25  years 
of  service  well. 


continued  on  page  3 
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Running  fop  a cure 


If  you’ve  always  wanted  to  run  with 
the  best  of  them  — you  can  — at 
the  10th  annual  Brian’s  Run,  on 
Sunday,  June  21 . Join  Chicago  Bears 
players  Bobby  Engram  and  Chris 
Zorich  and  more  than  2,000  runners, 
walkers  and  wheelchair  racers  at  this 
annual  run  that  raises  money  for  the 
Brian  Piccolo  Cancer  Research 
Fund.  The  fund  supports  breast 
cancer  research  at  Rush. 

The  fund  honors  the  memory  of 
Brian  Piccolo,  a Chicago  Bears 
running  back  who  died  of  testicular 
cancer  in  1970.  Piccolo  played  just 
four  seasons  with  the  Bears,  but  his 
team  spirit  and  dedication  — and 
his  courageous  battle  with  cancer  — 
left  a lasting  impression  on 
countless  fans. 

In  1970,  family  and  friends  of 
Piccolo  started  the  fund  to  fight 
testicular  cancer,  which  at  the  time 
was  almost  always  fatal.  Originally, 
contributions  from  the  fund 
supported  the  Brian  Piccolo 
Postdoctoral  Fellowship  at  Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Center  in 
New  York.  Today,  thanks  in  part  to 
that  research,  testicular  cancer  has  a 
cure  rate  of  more  than  90  percent. 

With  the  battle  against  testicular 
cancer  essentially  won,  the  Piccolo 
Committee  decided  to  tackle  another 
form  of 
cancer  — 
breast 
cancer.  In 
1992,  the 
committee 
chose 
Rush  as 
the 

recipient 
of  the 
fund’s 
annual 
proceeds. 

Two  years  later,  the  Brian  Piccolo 
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Endowed  Chair  for  Cancer  Research 
was  established.  Funds  from  the 
endowment  support  the  research  of 
Janet  Wolter,  MD,  professor  of 
medicine,  who  is  exploring  new 
treatments  for  breast  cancer. 

For  most  of  its  existence,  the 
fund  raised  money  through  an 
annual  celebrity  golf  outing  and 
contributions  from  National  Football 
League  players’  fines.  In  1988, 
Piccolo’s  daughters,  Lori,  Traci  and 
Kristi,  and  friends  kicked  off  the 
first  Brian’s  Run,  as  a new  effort  to 
raise  money  for  cancer  research.  The 
Piccolo  Fund  sponsored  its  last  golf 
outing  in  1996. 

As  always,  the  mn  will  be  held 
on  Father’s  Day,  at  the  Chancellory 
in  Itasca,  111.  The  5K,  albages  run 
will  start  at  8 a.m.  Children  can  run 
in  the  5K  or  a youth  mile  that  will 
start  at  9:30  a.m.  All  participants 
will  receive  a special  1 0th 
anniversary  Brian’s  Run  T-shirt. 
Participants  will  automatically  be 
entered  in  a raffle  to  win  two 
Chicago  Bears  1998  regular  season 
home  game  tickets,  airline  tickets 
from  United  Airlines  and  several 
other  prizes. 

Run  participants  and  their 
families  and  friends  can  also  attend  a 
special  pasta  party  at  the  Wyndham 
Hotel  the  night  before  the  run. 

Adult  pasta  partygoers  will  be 
entered  in  a raffle.  Tickets  for  the 
party  are  $15  for  adults;  children 
under  14  eat  for  free. 

The  person  who  raises  the  most 
money  through  pledges  will  win  a 
trip  to  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  with 
roundtrip  airfare  courtesy  of  United 
Airlines  and  luxury  accommodations 
provided  by  the  Wyndham  Hotel  in 
Palm  Springs. 

For  more  information  about  the 
run,  pledging  opportunities  or  the 
pasta  party,  call  31 2-942-3374.  □ 


Rebecca  Trissler 

Photographers:  Penny  Lawrence, 
Nancy  Visocki 
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New  use  for  lasers 

Cardiovascular  surgeon  Robert 
March,  MD,  was  interviewed  by 
CBS  Evening  News  about  his 
participation  in  an  FDA  advisory 
committee  meeting  to  examine 
transmyocardial  laser  revasc- 
ularization (TMR).  During  TMR, 
surgeons  use  a laser  to  drill  tiny  holes 
in  a patient’s  heart  to  improve  the 
heart’s  function  and  relieve  the  pain 
of  angina.  The  report  included  an 
interview  with  one  of  March’s 
patients  and  scenes  from  the 
patient’s  surgery.  March  testified  at 
the  advisory  committee  meeting  on 
April  24,  when  the  committee 
recommended  approval.  The  story 
aired  on  CBS  Evening  News  and  on 
CBS  This  Morning. 

Hreasf  cancer  breakthrough 

Oncologist  Melody  Cobleigh,  MD, 
director  of  the  Rush  Comprehensive 
Breast  Center,  was  interviewed 
about  the  results  of  a study  she 
presented  at  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  Clinical 
Oncology.  Rush  was  one  of  54 
academic  medical  centers  in  eight 
countries  that  participated  in  a 
three-year  study  of  an  antibody, 
herceptin.  The  monoclonal  antibody 
targets  the  HER2  gene,  a growth 
factor  receptor  protein  that  is 
produced  in  excess  in  many  women 
with  metastatic  breast  cancer.  “This 
is  the  biggest  breakthrough  I have 
seen  in  breast  cancer  treatment  in 
my  career,  and  I have  been  doing 
this  for  20  years,”  Cobleigh  told 
reporters.  Cobleigh  was  quoted  in  a 
front-page  Chicago  Sun-Times  article 
on  May  18.  Reports  also  aired  on 
Channel  2,  CLTV,  WBBM  radio, 
WMAQ  radio,  Channel  9 and 
Channel  5. 

Asthma  cars  sieeded  STM 

Kevin  Weiss,  MD,  of  the  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research,  was 
quoted  in  a front-page  Chicago 
Tribune  story  about  the  cooperation 
of  Chicago’s  emergency  rooms  to 
study  and  improve  care  for  people 
with  asthma.  Weiss  commented  on  a 
report  that  Illinois  has  the  country’s 


highest  rate  of  asthma-related  deaths 
among  African-Americans.  “These 
new  figures  absolutely  highlight  the 
importance  of  a community-based 
project  like  this,  particularly  in  an 
urban  environment  well  known  to 
have  high  rates  of  these  bad  asthma 
outcomes,”  said  Weiss.  The  story  ran 
on  April  24. 

Blanket  coverage 

Pediatrician  Robert  Kimura,  MD, 
was  interviewed  by  Channel  5 about 
hospital  use  of  bilirubin  blankets  to 
treat  jaundice.  Media  reported  the 
use  of  the  blankets  after  a baby  bom 
at  Cook  County  Hospital  suffered 
severe  bums  while  using  the 
blanket.  Kimura  appeared  live  on 
the  Channel  5 set  on  the  5 p.m. 
newscast  to  demonstrate  how  to  use 
the  blanket.  He  said  Rush  has  never 
had  a problem  with  the  device. 

Oil  moral  ground 

Whitney  Addington,  MD,  director 
of  the  Rush  Primary  Care  Institute, 
participated  in  a panel  discussion 
about  the  ethical  and  social 
standards  physicians  are  expected  to 
uphold  throughout  their  lives.  The 
discussion  was  on  National  Public 
Radio’s  Odyssey  and  aired  on  April 
30  on  WBEZ-FM. 

tech  out  and  heal  someone 

Anthony  Cutilletta,  MD,  medical 
director  of  the  Rush  Children’s 
Heart  Center,  and  Russ  Zajtchuk, 
MD,  vice  president  for  advanced 
technologies  and  international 
health,  were  quoted  in  a Modem 
Healthcare  International  magazine 
story  about  telemedicine.  “In  the 
Middle  East,  nations  have  plenty  of 
resources  but  no  way  to  gain 
expertise  except  by  shipping  it  in,” 
Zajtchuk  said.  “Now  prospective 
American  partners  are  finding  they 
don’t  always  have  to  send  people. 
They  can  send  expertise  electron- 
ically.” Rush  cardiologists  anticipate 
establishing  telemedicine  and  other 
links  through  which  they  can  tutor 
physicians  across  the  globe  during 
echocardiograms,  a key  diagnostic 
tool  for  congenital  heart  disease. 

The  story  ran  in  the  May  issue.  EH 


Members  of  The  Rush  to  Fight  CF  team  take  a break  at  the  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Walk  on  May  1 7 at  Montrose  Harbor.  More  than  100  Rush  employees  and 
families  participated. 


Janet  Wolter,  MD 
Brian  Piccolo  Professor 
for  Cancer  Research 
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45  years 


Barbara  Schmidt,  RN 


Kristine  Rossof,  RN,  unit  director  of  1 1 Kellogg,  definitely  enjoys  her  well-deserved 
moment  in  the  spotlight  after  accepting  the  James  A.  Campbell,  MD,  Award. 


While  a good  mystery  book  seldom 
goes  unread  in  her  house,  Barbara 
Schmidt,  RN,  could  probably  leave 
the  last  chapters  untouched.  She 
usually  has  things  pretty  much 
figured  out  before  the  end. 

Schmidt  loves  immersing 
herself  in  a predicament  and 
finding  the  best  solution.  She’s 
had  plenty  of  practice  during  her 
45  years  in  the  nursing  profession. 

When  she  began  teaching  at 
the  St.  Luke’s  School  of  Nursing  in 
the  1950s,  nurses  sterilized  and 
reused  latex  gloves.  She  helped 
convince  medical  supply  companies 
to  market  disposable  ones. 

When  St.  Luke’s  and 
Presbyterian  hospitals  were  planning 
a merger  in  the  late  l50s,  Schmidt 
knew  the  integration  would  be  easier 
if  policies  and  procedures  for  the 
new  hospital  were  spelled  out.  So, 
she  developed  one  of  the  nation’s 
first  nursing  policy  books. 

“There  have  always  been 
opportunities  for  growth  at  Rush,” 
says  Schmidt,  director  of  nursing 
financial  affairs.  “You  have  to  be  a 
part  of  it,  that’s  my  philosophy.” 

That  philosophy  has  gained  the 
praise  and  appreciation  of  peers. 

Last  year,  the  professional  nursing 
staff  presented  her  with  an  award  of 
excellence.  The  College  of  Nursing 
honored  her  with  a special  recog- 
nition award  at  Convocation  that 
same  year.  Soon,  she  will  receive 
the  Distinguished  Almuna  Award 
from  the  College  of  Nursing’s 
Alumni  Association. 

Given  Schmidt’s  initiative  and 
drive,  it’s  easy  to  understand  why 
she  seldom  watches  from  the 
sidelines.  During  her  45  years  here, 
she  has  played  a key  role  in  the 
evolution  of  nursing.  When  the 
hospital  opened  the  Kellogg 
Building  in  the  late  ‘50s,  she 
organized  all  nurse  orientations. 

As  assistant  director  for 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  School  of 
Nursing  during  the  1960s,  she 
became  involved  in  financial  issues, 
the  library  and  student  health 
services.  While  her  titles  and  offices 
have  changed  since  1953,  her 
committment  to  patient  care  and 
those  who  provide  it  has  remained 
constant.  Planning  to  retire  this 
year,  Schmidt  says  her  love  of 
nursing  is  as  strong  as  ever. 

“I  may  be  leaving  as  an 
administrator,  but  I’ll  always  be  a 
nurse  at  heart,”  she  says.  M 


Festivities 

continued  from  page  1 
appreciate  the  most,”  Frankenbach 
said.  “In  fact,  a heart  transplant 
recipient  had  this  to  say:  ‘Dr.  Fischer 
never  lets  you  forget  you  had  a life 
before  you  had  a transplant.  She’ll  do 
everything  she  can  to  help  you  get 
back  to  enjoying  it.’” 

Charles  Nichols,  a former 
security  officer,  presented  the  Henry 
P.  Russe  Humanitarian  Award  to 
Eugene  Thonar,  PhD.  An  1 8-year 
veteran  of  Rush,  Thonar  is  the 
George  W.  Stuppy,  MD,  Professor  of 
Arthritis  at  Rush  Medical  College 
and  associate  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Biochemistry.  He  has 
turned  his  own  experience  with  joint 
disease  into  a lifelong  mission  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  people 
with  disabilities,  and  is  one  of  the 
world’s  foremost  experts  in  arthritis 
and  cartilage  disease.  An  advocate 
for  members  of  minority  groups  and 
people  with  disabilities,  Thonar 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Rush 
Medical  College  Affirmative  Action 
Committee  for  three  years,  and 
helped  to  start  the  Department  of 


Biochemistry’s  Summer  Program  for 
Minority  High  School  Students. 

Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer,  and 
Frankenbach  concluded  the  dinner 
by  presenting  service  awards  to 
employees  who  have  worked  here  for 
25,  30,  35,  40  and  45  years. 

During  the  luncheon  earlier  that 
day,  employees  who  have  been  with 
Rush  for  15  and  20  years  were 
reminded  of  their  first  days  here 
when  the  Medical  Center  was  much 
smaller  and  their  hairdos  were  a lot 
bigger.  In  addition,  awards  for  the 
Gail  L.  Warden  Employee  of  the 
Year,  the  Wayne  M.  Lemer  Manager 
of  the  Year,  and  the  Team  of  the  Year 
were  presented. 

Watching  Flora  Scuefield  be 
named  the  Employee  of  the  Year  was 
a bittersweet  experience  for  the  staff 
in  the  Cardiac  Step  Down  Unit. 
Sweet  because  they  knew  that  no 
one  deserved  the  award  more  than 
their  former  unit  clerk,  Flo.  Bitter 
because  they  knew  that  another 
department  is  now  benefiting  from 
her  hard  work  and  compassion.  Flora 
has  moved  to  cardiology  and  praise 
for  her  work  continues,  said  Tom 


Ferguson,  assistant  vice  president  of 
human  resources.  “Her  colleagues  say 
Flora  goes  the  extra  mile  for 
everyone,  gives  the  place  a real 
boost,  works  hard,  takes  initiative 
and  wins  the  hearts  of  patients.” 

Ferguson  presented  the  Manager- 
of-the-Year  Award  to  Priscilla  Lynch, 
MS,  RN,  unit  leader  on  1 2 East  and 
West  Kellogg  and  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  College  of  Nursing. 

In  addition  to  her  duties  with  the 
Psychiatry  Hospital,  Priscilla 
maintains  a private  therapy  practice 
in  Kankakee.  “Although  her 
workload  is  divided,  patients  and 
staff  always  feel  at  the  center  of  her 
attention,”  Ferguson  said.  “She  never 
slows  down  or  backs  away  from  a new 
challenge.” 

The  Operating  Room  Services 
Team  took  Team-of-the-Year  honors 
for  its  involvement  in  making  the 
delivery  system  to  the  operating 
room  more  efficient  and  effective. 
Keeping  the  kinks  out  of  the 
operating  room’s  logistical  operations 
is  no  small  task,  considering  the 
dozens  of  supplies  surgeons  need  at 
their  fingertips.  But  this  group  of 
clinical  nurse  coordinators  rose  to 
the  challenge.  The  result:  a faster, 
smoother,  less  expensive  delivery 
system  that  has  surgeons,  nurses  and 
managers  amazed  at  the  quick 
turnaround  time  between  surgeries. 
“If  the  operating  room  is  a well-oiled 
machine,  then  these  folks  are  its 
Valvoline,”  Ferguson  said. 

Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer,  Avery 
Miller,  senior  vice  president  of  cor- 
orate  and  external  affairs  and 
Frankenbach  concluded  the  lunch 
by  presenting  service  awards  to 
employees  who  have  worked  here 
for  15  and  20  years. 

Rush  employees  with  anniversaries 
in  1998  for  five,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30, 
35,  40  and  45  years  of  service  who  did 
not  receive  their  awards  should  see  Jean 
Hughes  in  Human  Resources.  M 


Employees  honored  for  service 


30  Years 


Reginald  D.  Adams 
Doris  D.  Alexander 
Birute  Alisius 
Pauline  Bailey-Jolly 
Mary  E.  Barton 
Ida  B.  Byrd 
Gertha  L.  Chism 
Betty  J.  Coleman 


L.  Penfield  Faber,  MD 
Alton  Harris 
Michael  D.  Hemmerling 
Paul  T.  Moy 
Beatrice  Williams 
Judith  A.  Wulf 


45  Years 

Joan  M.  Reid 
Barbara  E.  Schmidt 


40  Years 

Erma  J.  Eddings 


35  Years 


Yvonne  Anderson 
Jeanne  N.  Ball 
Gloria  M.  Boyd 
Claudette  Brooks 
Maynard  M.  Cohen,  MD 
Marilyn  Dort 
Edward  J.  Eckenfels 


Michael  "Dusty”  Brooks,  manager  of 
Media  Services  and  Reginald  “Hats" 
Adams,  direct/ rr  of  Community 
Affairs,  share  both  interesting 
nicknames  and  l/mg  histories  with 
Rush.  Brooks  celebrated  25  years 
of  service ; Adams  first  hung  his 
hat  here  in  1968. 
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June  A.  Ascareggi 
Sushil  Bagri,  MD 
Vicente  I.  Bautista 
Bhupinder  S.  Bindra 
Donald  P.  Braun,  PhD 
Sharon  A.  Brooks 
Richard  V.  Brown 
Jack  M.  Bulmash,  PhD,  MD 
Rev  J.  Russell  Burck,  PhD 
Willie  J.Burres 
Kathleen  Caffrey 
Linnea  L.  Carlson 
Bettie  J.  Carpenter-Shaw 
Carolyn  Carter 
Helen  Casillas 
Tessa  D.  Chism 
Philip  N.  Chor,  MD 
Stephen  Cleveland 

Ronald  J.  Colbert 
Muriel  Coleman 
Susan  Condon-Malpede 
Eddie  L.  Conner 
Leyla  Toledo-Morrell, 
PhD 
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Della  M.  Porter 
Joann  Potts 

Arthur  V.  Prancan,  PhD 
Bernadette  Priehe 
Leanna  Ray 
John  S.  Roberts 
Gary  W.  Schwartz 
Carolyn  D.  Scott 
James  D.  Shover 
Joan  N.  Siegel,  PhD 
Jacqueline  Smith 
Marvin  B.  Smith 
Sarah  Spearman 
Robert  A.  Spears 
Dolores  M.  Stefanski 
Henry  Stoutmire 
Joe  B.  Swihart 
Charlotte  J.  Taylor 
Mary  J.  Tully 
Helen  Tuntas 
Georgia  M.  Tyler 
Myrtle  L.  Walker 
Annie  PWashington 
Lorraine  C.  Wells 
Delores  A .Westbrooks 

20  Year >s 

Yahya  Abdur-Rashid 
Carmen  Y.  Acosta 
John  J.  Andrews 


Erma  Eddhigs 

If  Enna  Eddings  could  wear  her 
dancing  shoes  to  work,  she  probably 
would.  But  though  her  workday 
wardrobe  doesn’t  call  for  dancing 
shoes,  this  40-year  employee  can 
sometimes  be  found  kicking  up  her 
heels  for  patients  and  coworkers, 
lifting  spirits  with  her  warm  smile 
and  dancing  talent. 

For  her  first  26  years  at  Rush, 
Eddings  worked  as  a licensed 
practical  nurse,  caring  for  medical 
and  neurological  patients  on  3 
Pavilion.  For  some  of  those  years, 
she  could  also  be  found  working 
extra  shifts  in  the  Johnston  R. 
Bowman  Center. 

To  make  the  hospital  stay  easier 
for  her  patients,  Eddings  would  go 
out  of  her  way  to  deliver  her  own 
special  brand  of  nursing  care.  This 
didn’t  go  without  notice,  says  G. 
Thomas  Ferguson,  assistant  vice 
president,  Human  Resources.  “Erma 
would  use  her  dancing  skill  as  a way 
to  help  reluctant  patients  get  out  of 
bed,”  Ferguson  said  at  the  Founder’s 
Day  dinner.  “She  told  patients  that 
if  they  wanted  to  dance  with  her, 
they’d  have  to  get  up  out  of  bed  and 
dance  right  then  and  there.” 

Eddings  says  she  isn’t  the  only 
dancer  to  grace  Rush’s  halls.  In  the 
1960s  and  1970s,  she  was  just  one 
of  countless  Rush  employees  who 
showed  off  their  fancy  footwork  at 
dances  organized  by  the  Medical 
Center.  “Everyone  had  a lot  of  fun 
at  those  dances,”  she  says.  Many  of 
those  dances  were  held  on  the  Rush 
campus  in  the  auditorium  of 
Schweppe-Sprague  Hall,  she  adds. 

For  most  of  her  years  as  a nurse, 
Eddings  worked  additional  shifts  at 
other  Chicago  hospitals  to  make 
extra  money  to  put  her  son,  Deon, 
through  college,  graduate  school 
and  law  school.  Fortunately,  Rush 
was  never  in  danger  of  losing  her  to 
another  hospital.  “I  love  working  at 
Rush,”  she  says.  “Rush  has  the  best 
people  and  the  best  equipment.” 

Today,  Eddings  works  as  an 
operating  room  technician  for 
Operating  Room  Supply  Processing 
and  Decontamination.  Since  1984, 
she  has  been  preparing  operating 
room  supply  trays  and  sterilizing 
equipment  for  surgery. 

Even  off  the  dance  floor, 
Eddings  doesn’t  miss  a beat.  She  has 
had  perfect  attendance  for  10  years 
in  a row,  from  1988  to  1998. 


25  Years 

Solomon  S Adler,  MD 
Levara  Alexander 
Erma  L.  Allen 
Opalene  E.  Allen 
John  M.  Arleo 
Hilda  E.  Best 
Janice  S.  Blaney 
Ellen  Bonk 
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Denise  Craig 
Kathryn  Curtiss 
Floyd  A.  Davis,  MD 
Mary  Demeron 
Lucille  Denman 
Diane  M.  Edwards 
Melva  D.  Ferrell 
Jeanette  Giles 
Stanley  Gipson 
Suleman  Giwa 
Irma  Hester 
Joseph  Johnson 
Mary  Johnson 
Esther  E.  Jones 
Dwaine  L.  Keller 
Regina  Knopp 

Frederick  D.  Malkinson,  MD 

Odessa  Mallett 

Charles  Moore 

Christine  Overstreet 

Inta  Pekarek 

Elsie  Pinkney 

Garimella  V.  Rayudu,  PhD 

Sarah  Ross 

Jacqueline  Smith 

Shirley  M.  Stewart 

Annette  Swoope 

Alvis  E.  Thomas 

Ralph  D.  Vincent 

Mary  L.  Vinson 

Ethel  M.  Williams 

Walter  Williams 

Helen  Woodfork 

Alejandra  L.  Zilinskas 


Avery  Miller,  senior  vice 
president  of  corporate  and 
external  affairs , greets  20 -year 
employee  Marie  Mitchell  at  the 
Founders  Day  Luncheon. 


Michael  D.  Brooks 
Diana  L.  Buckley 
Bette  A.  Burton 
Cathy  Calcagno 
Mary  E.  Callans 
Martha  Castellanos 
James  L.  Cavanaugh,  Jr.,  MD 
Dorothy  L.  Coley 
Marianne  E.  Doherty 
Christine  H.  Dunmars 
Delores  Escobar 
Dorothy  A.  Flanagan 
Michael  Gipson 
Rosa  Goscinski 
Evelyn  A.  Greer 
Gloria  D.  Grey 
Janice  L.  Grodecki 
Manjeet  K.  Hansra 
Cora  L.  Hellom 
June  J.  Hermann 
John  J.  Hill 
Darlene  Israel 
Aldona  Jankauskas 
John  R.  Johnson 
Jerry  L.  Jones 
Stanley  Komosa 
Ruth  C.  Kraman 
Suzanne  F.  Kulasek 
Donna  L.  Lamb 
Nicholas  F.  Lee 
Edmund  J.  Lewis,  MD 
Thomas  F.  Lint,  PhD 
Elizabeth  A.  Lisuzzo 
Barbara  Martin 
Joyce  A.  Marudecki 
George  E.  Meyer 
William  Montanez 
Ida  M.  Moore 
Barbara  J.  Newton 
Patricia  A.  Palmer 
Richard  D.  Penn,  MD 
Mattie  Phillips 
Robert  A. 

Plummer 


Eugene  Thonar,  PhD,  associate 
chariman  of  research  in  the 
Department  of  Biochemistry , 
i von  the  Henry  P.  Russe,  MD, 
Humanitarian  Award.  Thonar’ s 
son,  Ben,  is  seated  to  the  right. 


Staci  Fischer,  MD,  a specialist 
in  the  Department  of 
Infectious  Disease,  accepts 
the  Alice  B . Sachs  Award 
for  patient  care. 


Damian  A.  Bernard 
Robert  A.  Berry,  PhD 
Sharon  E.  Binion 
Robert  W.  Bloom,  MD 
Katherine  J.  Boersma 
Maureen  Bohmbach 
Grace  H.  Borkowicz 
Dawn  D.  Brown 
Margaret  P.  Bruno 
Beth  Burbank 
Melissa  Busier 
Evelyn  Campos 
Daniel  R.  Caron 
Edna  B.  Carr 
Sharon  Ceaser 
Denise  Chriss 
Ann  M.  Cleary 
Kathleen  Clodfelter 
James  A.  Cogan 
Kathleen  A.  Collins 
Gia  A.  Crisanti 
Louise  De  Marco 
Karen  M.  Deutschmann 
Rebecca  A.  Dowling,  PhD 
Charmane  I.  Eastman,  PhD 
Debra  Evans 
Willie  Fells 
Philander  Foster 
Acheyamma  George 
Gerald  L.  Glandon,  PhD 
Cherry  tee  Glanton 
Arnold  Goldberg,  MD 
Katherine  Hannold 
Karl  E.  Hawthorne 
Elaine  S.  Hirsch 
Barbara  S.  Honorow 
Edna  Hood 
Betty  J . Howard 
Lorraine  C.  Jablonski 
Evelyn  J.  Jackson 
Helen  Jeffriess 
Rosie  L.  Johnson 
Shirley  J.  Johnson 
Gloria  J.  Jones 
Velton  L.  Jones 
Herbert  Kaizer,  MD,  PhD 
Kathi  S.  Kapell 
Beverly  J.  Kendall 
Joann  L.  Koepple 
Mary  M.  Kuhl 
Julie  Anne  Kus 
Alan  Landay,  PhD 
Mary  Ellen  Lenz 
Renee  Lettiere-Luvich 
Donna  Lettieri-Marks 
Kim  M.  Levato 
Alice  J.  Lewis 
Diana  E.  Maggio 
Wiley  Martin 


Carol  A.  Drozd 
Joan  Duda 
Ralph  M.  Elget 
Richard  H.  Estrada 
Barbara  P.  Eubeler 
Linda  M.  Forte 
Gloria  T.  Galvez 
Connie  L.  Gentil 
Pearline  Gilliam 
Karin  G.  Grear 
Nina  Gutierrez 
Sheryl  Y.  Hadley 
Bernice  Hardmon 
Jules  E.  Harris,  MD 


Catherine  T.  Hayes 

Barbara  A.  Haywood 

Phyllis  Hicks 

Rosie  L.  Holloway 

Lillian  Houston 

Reynaldo  Hagan 

Alethia  Ingram 

Madelyn  G.  James 

Donald  M.  Jensen,  MD 

Sally  M.  Johnson 

Edward  Jones 

Shadine  Jones 

Sherwin  L.  Kaplan,  RPh 

Christine  A.  Kennelly 

Judith  T.  Kethley 

Patricia  G.  Konieczny 

Howard  M.  Kravitz,  DO,  MPH 

Antoinette  Krush 

Sterling  Las  ter 

Norma  A.  Lattimore 

Tracy  L.  Lucente 

Barbara  A.  Mack 

Lawrence  H.  Madsen 

Ruth  E.  Maxey 

Mama  J.  Mayrose 

Judy  L.  McElhany 

Patricia  A.  McCool 


15  Years 

Maurice  Armstead 
Victoria  J.  Arnold 
Alison  B.  Audet 


Several  members  of  the  Operating 
Room  Services  team  accepted 
Team'of'the-Year  honors  during 
the  luncheon. 


Pamela  A.  McField 
Raymond  D.  McGill 
Clinell  McPherson 
Sharon  A.  Meltzer 
Reginald  W.  Mickle 
Marie  E.  Mitchell 
Maria  Mondragon 
Beverly  A.  Moss 
Annie  Moy 
Dennis  A.  Nakanishi 
Violetta  Namowicz 
Christopher  Nantus 
Maricela  Nevarez 
Alfreda  M.  Orr 
Tina  M.  Owens 
Columbus  Palton 
Gloria  Panto]  a-Samaniego 
William  J.  Parker 
Roberta  Parks 
Marcia  Pencak  Murphy 
Beatrice  Perry 
Lenora  Pizzello 
Janet  M.  Plate,  PhD 
John  E.  Platt 
John  C.  Pottage,  MD 
Geraldine  A.  Prancik 
Carolyn  Reed 
Rosalina  Reyes 
Oswaldo  J.  Rivero 
Robert  L.  Rosen,  MD 
Gail  Ruderman 
Esther  M.  Schechter,  PhD 
William  A.  Schwer,  MD 
Mary  L.  Scorza 
Dale  A.  Sietsema 
Barbara  M.  Simms 
Carolyn  J.  Stevens 
Helen  Z.  Tayag 
Samuel  G.  Taylor  IV,  MD 
Gwendolyn  Thompson 
Antoinette  Tortoriello 
Vito  L.  Tramonte 
Gloria  A.  Trujillo 
Luz  R.  Uy 

Francine  V.  Vainauskas 
Leonne  Vaval 
Maria  Velasquez 
Sylvia  Villicana 
Estella  H.  Wells 
Maryann  A.  Willett 
Gloria  J.  Wilson 


35  years 


Edward  Eckenf  els 

Ed  EckenfeLs,  former  associate 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Preventive  Medicine,  remembers  a 
time  when  Rush  University  didn’t 
exist  and  nursing  was  a very 
different  profession. 

Eckenfels  was  a graduate 
student  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1963  when  opportunity 
knocked  in  the  form  of  a position  as 
senior  instructor  at  Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s  School  of  Nursing,  then  a 
two-year  diploma  program. 

“They  were  all  women  in  those 
days,  many  of  them  the  daughters 
of  physicians  at  the  Medical 
Center,  because  women  didn’t  go 
into  medicine  then,”  Eckenfels  says. 
“It  became  apparent  that  they  were 
treated  like  second-class  citizens,  so 
I felt  protective  of  them.” 

But  he  also  exposed  the  young 
students  to  the  environment  that 
was  home  to  their  future  patients. 

“I  used  to  rent  a bus  and  drive 
the  nursing  students  around  the 
city  to  show  them  the  poverty  of 
some  areas,”  he  says.  “A  lot  of  them 
were  from  the  suburbs  and  had 
never  seen  real  urban  poverty  or 
the  ways  it  affects  people’s  health.” 

Eckenfels  is  now  in  semi- 
retirement  after  a distinguished 
career  as  an  instructor  and 
researcher  in  community  medicine. 

Although  no  longer  giving  bus 
tours  of  nearby  neighborhoods, 
Eckenfels’  impact  will  forever  be 
felt  in  communities  around  Rush. 

Eckenfels  combined  his 
background  in  community 
medicine  with  his  love  of  teaching 
and  began  a counseling  program  for 
students,  the  Academic  Advisor 
Program,  at  Rush  University  in 
1981.  He  also  started  a course  in 
community  health  that  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  Rush 
Community  Sen-ice  Initiative 
Program.  This  project  allows 
students  to  set  up  and  volunteer  in 
programs,  such  as  tutoring  children 
or  spending  time  at  area  free  clinics. 

“It  provided  an  opportunity  to 
bring  out  the  idealism  in  the 
students,”  he  says.  “They  came  to 
me  and  said  ‘This  is  why  we  went 
into  medicine  in  the  first  place.’” 

His  only  official  Rush  duty  is 
setting  up  the  International  Health 
Service  Initiative,  traveling  around 
the  world  to  bring  patients  to  the 
Medical  Center.  “I  have  no 
regrets,”  he  says  of  35  years  at  Rush. 
“I  thoroughly  enjoyed  myself.”  ■ 
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Garimella  Rayudu,  PhD 

While  Garimella  Rayudu  has  spent 
30  years  building  a successful  career 
at  Rush  and  raising  a family  in  the 
United  States,  his  hard  work  and 
dedication  to  helping  others  have 
left  an  impact  that’s  felt  well 
beyond  Chicago. 

His  contributions  to  nuclear 
medicine  are  matched  by  his 
contributions  to  his  homeland  of 
India.  Since  1967,  he  has  helped 
fund  22  Hindu  temples  in  India  and 
four  in  the  United  States.  Rayudu’s 
commitment  to  providing 
education  for  the  less  fortunate  is 
evident  in  the  32  fellowships  he  set 
up  at  two  universities  he  attended 
in  India.  In  addition,  he  has  help- 
ed finance  an  elementary  school 
in  India. 

In  1961,  he  graduated  from 
McGill  University  with  a PhD  in 
nuclear  science  with  plans  to  work 
in  a nuclear  reactor  laboratory. 
When  a grant  did  not  materialize 
for  a planned  position  with 
Argonne  National  Laboratory,  he 
decided  to  pursue  a career  in 
nuclear  medicine,  and  came  to 
Rush  to  do  so.  “Rush  was  very 
progressive,”  he  says. 

As  a senior  scientist  in  the 
Department  of  Diagnostic 
Radiology  and  Nuclear  Medicine, 
Rayudu  is  involved  in  teaching, 
clinical  work,  research  and 
administration.  He  teaches  post- 
graduate courses  in  nuclear  science 
and  interviews  potential  medical 
students.  Rayudu  has  published 
more  than  100  research  papers  and 
has  written  four  books.  Still  a 
sucker  for  the  microscope,  his 
research  focuses  on  treatment  for 
diseases  of  the  bone,  bone  marrow 
and  brain. 

A self-described  “physicist  at 
heart,”  Rayudu’s  pet  project  is  a 
proposal  for  a compact  cyclotron,  a 
charged  particle  accelerator  that 
can  be  used  to  supply  metabolic 
tracer  doses  for  P.E.T.  scans.  This 
technology  could  be  used  to  treat 
and  diagnose  cancer,  to  determine 
which  patients  are  good  candidates 
for  cardiac  bypass  surgery,  and 
possibly  to  diagnose  neuro- 
psychiatric diseases,  he  says. 

Although  he  did  not  plan  it, 
Rayudu  is  grateful  that  his  career 
took  its  turn  from  nuclear  science 
to  nuclear  medicine.  “I  get 
satisfaction  from  helping  patients,” 
he  says.  “I  am  loyal  to  Rush  as  I am 
to  mv  country.”  S 


Manager  of  the  Year,  Priscilla  Lynch, 
MS,  RN,  (left)  celebrates  with  Jane 
Ulsafer'Van  Lanen,  MS,  RN, 

(right)  associate  vice  president  and 
director  of  the  Pyschiatry  Hospital. 


Rubie  Mason 
Loretta  L.  Maxey 
Margaret  A.  McGraw 
Clarence  McCuller 
Rosemary  E.  McHugh,  MD 
Diane  M.  McKeever 
Voy  Mclemore 
Janice  L.  Mercil 
Martin  V.  Miskevics 
Irma  Montes 
Kevin  J.  Necas 
David  P.  Newcom 
Janice  A.  Nunnally 
Joann  P.  O’Reilly 
Geraldine  D.  Owens 
Brian  W.  Palvas 
Mark  E.  Peeples,  PhD 
Janice  L.  Penner 
Sylvia  Piggott 
Vincent  D. 

Pisani,  PhD 
Norine  M. 

Plagens 


Ryszard  Plezia 
Gloria  J. 

Rairney 
Margaret  R. 

Richard 
Sandra  S. 

Rigsbee 
Eduardo  Rios, 

PhD 
Irma  L. 

Robinson 
Michal  L. 

Roch 
Gloria  J. 

Roebuck 
Rosalinda 
Ruiz 

Keith  S.  Ryniec 
Carrie  A.  Schlaffer 
Clarence  J.  Schlegel 
William  J.  Schlosser 
Annamarie  Schuppert 
Jeraldine  Scott 
Patricia  Senesac-Altman 
Mary  A.  Siwicki 
Denita  D.  Smith 
Joanne  Spiese 
James  D.  Stewart,  PhD 
Lillie  M.  Tanner 
Tamera  K.  Tedesco 
Maureen  M.  Tess 

Bettina  R.  Thomas 
Earlie  M.  Thomas 
Dorothy  Thompson 


Caroline  Torres  Saavedra 
Arlene  Unzeitig 
Andrea  D.  Walsh 
Joyce  A.  Walsh 
Katie  M.  Watson 
Dorothy  M.  Whitehead 
Gregory  Wimpie 
Lois  A.  Winkelman 
Robert  B.  Wright,  MD 
Michelle  York 

Lourens  Zaneveld,  PhD,  DVM  ■ 


In  Brief 


Safety  net 

MCI  and  Rush  are  working  together 
to  help  kids  and  their  parents 
navigate  the  Internet  by  offering  a 
“Smart  Surfing  Workshop.”  The  90- 
minute  workshop  will  include  a 
discussion  and  individual  computer 
tutorials  for  about  25  families.  Rush 
is  offering  two  free  sessions  on 
Saturday,  July  18,  at  10:30  a.m.  and 
1:30  p.m.  in  the  McMormick 
Learning  Center  for  third-  through 
fifth-graders  and  their  parents. 

Call  Verneice  Cherry  at  2-5961 
to  register. 


Rush  employees  get 
discount  at  Rico's 


Bring  your  employee  ID  and  a hearty 
appetite  to  Rico’s  Restaurant,  626  S. 
Racine.  From 
June  through 
August,  Rush 
employees 
will  get  a 
10  percent 
discount 
off  their 
total  bill 

at  the  restaurant.  Rico’s  specializes  in 
Italian  cuisine,  serving  a wide  variety 
of  dishes  including  pasta,  seafood, 
chicken  and  other  meats,  as  well  as 
several  low  fat  entrees.  New  to  Rico’s 
is  a covered  deck  for  dining  al  fresco. 
For  more  information  about  Rico’s, 
call  421-7262. 


It's  a 

guy 

thing 


National  Men’s 


Health  Week  is  a 
great  time  to  think 
about  your  health  and 
an  even  better  time  to 
do  something 
about  it.  Employee  Wellness  is 
making  it  easier  for  the  men  of  Rush 
to  do  just  that  from  with  lectures  and 
activities  scheduled  for  the  week  of 
June  15  -19.  Check  out  the  calendar 


(pg.  7)  or  call  2-2817  for 
more  infonnation. 

Spirited  response 

In  response  to  the  popularity  of 
weekly  employee  prayer  meetings, 
the  Department  of  Religion,  Health 
and  Human  Values  is  sponsoring  a 
“Prayer  at  Work”  breakfast  from  9 
a.m.  to  1 p.m.  on  Saturday,  June  6,  at 
the  Quality  Inn,  1 S.  Halsted. 

Tickets  are  $20,  and  can  be  purchased 
by  calling  Helen  at  42 1 -4980  or 
Michelle  at  633-71 57.  ■ 


Joel  A.  Block,  MD,  was  named  director  of  the  Section  of  Rheumatology  in 
the  Department  of  Internal  Medicine.  Block  has  been  a member  of  the  section 
since  1989,  and  became  associate  professor  of  medicine  in  rheumatology  in 
1994.  He  holds  a conjoint  appointment  in  the  Department  of  Biochemistry. 
Block’s  research  focuses  on  the  biochemistry  of  cartilage.  He  has  received 
national  recognition  for  his  work,  including  a postdoctoral  award  from  the 
National  Arthritis  Foundation  and  a senior  scholar  award  from  the  American 
College  of  Rheumatology.  Block  is  a diplomate  of  rheumatology  in  the 
American  Board  of  Internal  Medicine. 


Sandra  J.  Schroeder,  MD,  has  been  named  director  of  research  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Medicine.  Schroeder  comes  to  Rush  from  the 
University  of  New  Mexico,  where  she  was  a senior  research  scientist.  She  has 
also  served  as  manager  of  research  and  development  for  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  of  Chicago,  project  director  of  research  and  development  for  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Healthcare  Organizations  and  senior  health 
services  coordinator  at  Hines/Lakeside  VA  Hospital.  Schroeder  will  be 
responsible  for  all  research  activity  in  the  department.  ■ 
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v'PlAh  On  It 


1 

2 

Lunch  ‘N’  Learn 
Power  of  Presence 
12:15  to  1 p.m. 
Cafeteria 

3 

Meeting  Facilitation 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m 
1098  Armour 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Yoga 

4 to  4:45  p.m. 

707  S.  Wood 
Suite  1 14 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

“Working  Dad” 
lecture  for  men 
noon  to  12:45  p.m. 

707  S.  Wood, 

Suite  114 

15 

16 

National  Men’s 
Health  Awareness 
Week  events 
1 1 a.m.  to  1 p.m. 
Cafeteria 

1? 

Tai  Chi 
noon  to  1 p.m. 
grass  east  of  Atrium 

11 

“Dealing  with  Difficult 
People” 

Lunchtime  Stress 
Express 

12:15  to  1 p.m. 

1096  Armour 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

Writing  a Job 
Description 
1 to  3:30  p.m. 

TBA 

21 

Employee  Wellness 
Open  House 
707  S.  Wood 
Free  food  and  tun 

IS 

26 

27 

00 

CM 

) 

29 

30 

y 

HEALTH  & FITNESS  COURSES 


To  register,  call  ext.  2-2817. 

Lunch  'N'  Learn  — Just  be  there  for  the 
“Power  of  Presence”  discussion  and  learn  to 
enhance  your  job  and  people  skills. 


Lunchtime  Stress  Express  — Leam  some  tips 
to  make  encounters  with  difficult  people 
less  stressful. 


Mlnd/Botty  Series — Untie  those  knots  of 
stress  with  Tai  Chi,  an  exercise  in  mind 
and  body  calmness. 


National  Men's  Health  Awarenss  Week 

Attend  a lecture  about  being  a working 
dad  or  leam  about  men’s  health  issues 
from  June  15  to  June  19. 


Workday  Walk  Walking  Club  — 30  minutes  of 
^walking.  7:30  a.m.,  Tues.  and  Thur.; 

11:15  a.m.,  Wed.  and  Fri. 


— Schedules  are  in  707  S.  Wood. 


/f 


LEAP  COURSES 


2\ 


To  register  for  the  following  courses,  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  ext.  2-3275. 


Meeting  Facilitation  — Grab  the  coffee  and  overheads,  it’s  time  to  get  excited  about  going  to 
meetings.  Learn  how  to  make  them  quick,  productive  and  groan-free. 


Writing  a Job  Description — Jack  of  all  trades?  Ms.  Fix  It?  Office  gopher?  Which  one  best  describes 
your  job  duties?  As  staff  assignments  shift,  more  employees  have  more  to  do.  Leam  how  to  use 
the  job  description  as  a tool  to  make  employees  more  efficient  and  effective. 
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Siish  joins  alliance  to  prevent  violence  against  children 


The  most  serious  health  problem 
facing  children  is  no  longer  the 
risk  of  disease,  hut  the  threat  of 
violence.  Almost  half  of  the  children 
who  live  in  Chicago  have  either  been 
victims  of  violence  or  have  witnessed 
a violent  act.  This  disturbing  statistic 
is  hacked  by  dozens  of  others  citing 
the  dramatic  increase  since  the 
1960s  in  child  abuse,  gang  shootings, 
rape  and  other  violent  acts 
involving  children. 

Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the 
issue,  the  Department  of  Pediatrics  at 
Rush  has  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
pediatric  departments  of  five  other 
ChicagO'area  medical  schools:  Cook 
County  Loyola,  Northwestern,  The 
University  of  Chicago  and  The 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago.  The 
alliance’s  goals  are  to  reduce  the  toll 
of  violence  on  Chicago’s  children, 
treat  the  victims  of  violence  and 
their  families  and  find  ways  to  support 
community  efforts  in  violence 
prevention. 

“As  leaders  of  the  city’s  pediatric 
departments,  we  can  no  longer  stand 
by  and  watch  this  epidemic  of 
violence  destroy  our  children,”  said 
Arthur  Kohrman,  MD,  associate 
chair  of  pediatrics  at  Children’s 
Memorial  Hospital. 

Kohrman  gave  the  opening 
address  at  the  Alliance’s  two-day  con- 
ference in  April  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Chicago.  About  1 50 
physicians,  nurses,  students  and  others 


attended  the  conference,  intended  to 
launch  the  Alliance  and  build  co- 
operation among  the  six  medical 
schools. 

After  speakers  described  current 
efforts  under  way  to  prevent  and 
respond  to  violence,  physicians, 
students  and  other  attendees  broke 
into  small  groups  to  discuss  how  the 
six  medical  schools  could  best  address 
the  problem.  Ideas  centered  around 
developing  comprehensive  medical 


and  psychological  care  for  victims, 
conducting  related  research,  and 
educating  students  about  the  proper 
care  of  children  who  are  victims 
of  violence. 

Recognizing  the  enormity  of  the 
problem,  speakers  emphasized  that 
the  Alliance  must  work  with  other 
community  groups  and  take  things 
one  step  at  a time.  “If  we  are  going  to 
succeed,  we  need  to  pick  small  pieces 
and  develop  attainable  goals,”  said 


Sam  Gotoff,  MD,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Pediatrics  at  Rush. 

To  this  end,  representatives  from 
each  of  the  six  schools  will  meet  in 
June  to  begin  formulating  a specific 
action  plan. 

“This  conference  was  just  a start,” 
says  William  Hayden,  MD,  director  of 
pediatric  intensive  care  at  Rush.  “It 
threw  some  coal  on  a fire.  But  this 
conference  will  mean  nothing  if  no 
lives  are  saved.”  □ 


Getting  into  the  swing  on 
National  Employee  Health  Day 

Brian  Staes,  manager,  Virology  Quality 

Assurance  Lab,  gets  a few  pointers  from  Mike 
Hughes,  a local  golf  professional  who  shared  his 
expertise  with  more  than  50  employees.  From 
tennis  rackets  to  golf  clubs,  things  were  really 
swinging  at  Rush  on  National  Employee  Health 
Day.  Mother  Nature  proved  to  be  a good  sport  by 
giving  volleyball  players,  tug-of-war  teams  and 
tennis  players  perfect  playing  conditions.  The 
popular  golf  clinic  wasn’t  the  only  new  thing 
organizers  had  on  the  agenda.  This  was  also  the 
debut  of  Employee  Wellness,  the  new  name  of 
Employee  Health  and  Fitness,  whose  members  just 
relocated  into  707  S.  Wood. 
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Gene-targeting  drug  advances  breast  cancer  fight 


For  Stephanie  Holstlaw,  there  are 
always  plans  to  be  made, 
vacations  to  schedule,  flights  to 
book,  long  weekends  to  enjoy  and 
friends  and  family  to  visit.  When 
Holstlaw,  an  account  executive  for  a 
major  travel  agency,  is  not  planning 

“I’m  seeing 
test  results 
that  give  me 
hope  and 
encourage' 
ment  instead 
of  reasons  to 
put  my  life 
in  order.” 


getaways  for  clients,  she’s  off  on  her 
own  adventures,  touring  Scotland 
with  her  husband,  visiting  her 
daughter  at  college  and  pretty  much 
staying  in  constant  motion. 

When  she  was  re-diagnosed  with 
breast  cancer  in  1 995  after  six  years 
of  remission,  Holstlaw  refused  to  let 
her  life  come  to  a standstill.  Never 
certain  whether  she  would  live  to 
keep  the  plans  she  was  making, 
Holtslaw  still  filled  her  calendar  and 
thoughts  with  events  and  reasons  to 
keep  living.  “Some  people  react  by 
giving  up,  others  by  trying  to  fit 
everything  in  at  once,”  says  the  46- 
year-old  Lisle  woman.  “I  just  decided 
not  to  let  cancer  keep  me  from  doing 
the  things  that  make  me  happy.” 

And  as  any  good  travel  agent 
knows,  schedules  are  subject  to 
change.  Thanks  to  a new  treatment 
she  received  at  Rush,  Holstlaw  is 
living  to  see  the  days  she  thought 
breast  cancer  would  steal  from  her. 

Rush  is  one  of  54  medical 
centers  in  eight  countries  testing 
Herceptin,  an  antibody  that  slows  a 
fast-killing  cancer  that  is  responsible 


Stephanie  Holstlaw,  who  had  failed  to  respond  to  chemotherapy  and  a bone  marrow 
transplant,  says  the  tumors  in  her  lungs  and  chest  have  become  nearly  undetectable  since  she 
began  the  weekly  regimen  of  Herceptin  injections  three  years  ago.  Holstlaw  is  pictured  with 
oncology  nurse  Carol  Blendowski,  RN. 


for  about  30  percent  of  the  180,000 
new  cases  of  breast  cancer  diagnosed 
each  year  in  the  United  States.  The 
study  involves  women  with  an 
agressive  form  of  cancer  that  can 
progress  rapidly  and  cause  death 
sooner  than  other  breast  cancers. 

Herceptin  targets  the  HER2 
gene,  a protein  defect  that  con- 
tributes to  the  spread  of  malignancy, 
says  Melody  Cobleigh,  MD,  an 
investigator 
in  the  study 
and  director 
of  the  Com- 
prehensive 
Breast  Center 
in  the  Rush 
Cancer 
Institute. 

“This  is  the 

biggest  break- 

, u t u Melody  Cobleigh,  MD 

through  1 have 

seen  in  breast  cancer  treatment  in 
my  career,  and  I have  been  doing  this 
for  20  years,”  she  says  about  the 
promising  results  of  the  three-year 
study.  By  homing  in  on  a molecule, 
Herceptin’s  search-and-destroy  tactic 
distinguishes  it  from  other  forms  of 
cancer  therapy. 

Herceptin  shows  significant 
promise  for  women  who  have  not  . 
responded  to  the  standard  line  of 
treatment,  including  bone  marrow 


transplants,  researchers  say. 

In  one  trial,  some  women  were 
treated  with  chemotherapy  alone 
and  some  with  a combination  of 
Herceptin  and  chemotherapy.  The 
cancers  disappeared  or  shrank  to  half 
their  size  in  49  percent  of  the  women 
receiving  Herceptin  and  chemo- 
therapy. Of  the  women  who  only 
received  chemotherapy,  32  percent 
had  cancers  disappear  or  tumors 
shrink  to  half  their  size. 

In  a smaller  trial,  women  who, 
like  Holstlaw,  had  failed  to  respond 
to  chemotherapy  were  treated  with 
Herceptin  alone.  Cancer  either 
completely  disappeared  or  shrank  by 
more  than  a half  in  1 6 percent  of  the 
213  participants. 

“Although  this  is  not  a panacea, 
it  is  the  most  significant  discovery’  for 
women  who  had  little  hope  for  a 
cure,”  Cobleigh  says. 

Although  Holstlaw  says  she  still 
gets  nervous  before  every  CT  scan, 
the  tumors  in  her  lungs  and  chest 
have  become  nearly  undetectable 
since  she  began  the  weekly  regimen 
of  Herceptin  injections  three  years 
ago.  _ 

“I’m  seeing  test  results  that  give 
me  hope  and  encouragement  instead 
of  reasons  to  put  my  life  in  order,” 

continued  on  page  2 


IniheNews 


Media  joins  Rush  doctor 
for  cartilage  transplant 

Orthopedic  surgeon  Brian  Cole, 
MD,  was  featured  in  a Channel  5 
report  about 
cartilage 
trans- 
plantation. 

Cole  said  that 
many  patients 
who  pre- 
viously had 
cartilage 

removed  are 

j Brian  Cole,  MD 

now  de- 
veloping osteoarthritis  at  a relatively 
young  age.  As  an  alternative  to  total 
joint  replacements,  which  have  to 
be  redone  in  many  cases,  Cole 
performs  transplants  using  donor 
cartilage  from  cadavers.  Cole’s 
patient,  Matthew  Doucet,  also  was 
featured  in  the  story,  which  aired 
June  3. 


Good  news  circulates 
for  angioplasty  patients 

Cardiologist  Jeffrey  Snell,  MD,  was 
featured  in  a May  27  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  article  about  his  use  of 
radiation  to  prevent  arteries  from 
renarrowing  after  an  angioplasty. 
During  the  procedure,  Snell  deposits 
10  radioactive  beads  in  the  coronary 
artery  for  two  to  six  minutes.  The 
radiation  prevents  scar  tissue  from 
forming,  without  damaging  other 
tissues.  One  of  Snell’s  patients  who 
recently  underwent  the  procedure 
was  quoted  in  the  story.  “I’m  hack  to 
my  old  self,”  Barbara  Turner  said. 


Tick  off  the  ticks:  he  prepared 
for  Lyme  Disease 

Infectious  disease  specialist  Jeffrey 
Nelson,  MD,  was  quoted  in  a May 
27  Chicago  Tribune  article  about 
increased  public  attention  to  Lyme 
disease.  “There  is  this  teeter-totter  in 
that  we  want  to  find  everyone  with 
Lyme  disease  and  educate  people  so 


they  can  identify  it,”  Nelson  said. 
“But  on  the  other  hand,  you  don’t 
want  to  overstate  a risk  so  people 
who  don’t  have  Lyme  disease  think 
they’ve  got  it.” 


Keep  the  swelling  down 

On  June  4,  rheumatologist  Eric 
Ruderman,  MD,  appeared  on  NBC 
Nightly  News  in  a report  about  new 
treatments  for  rheumatoid  arthritis. 
Ruderman  said  a new  class  of  drugs 
that  prevents  swelling  in  the  joints  is 
less  than  a year  away  from  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  approval. 


Ethical 

issues 

surround 

assisted 

suicide, 

transplants 


Russell  Burck,  PhD 


WGN  Radio 
interviewed 
Russell  Burck, 

PhD,  of  the 
Ethics  Consultation  Service,  about 
the  ethical  implications  of  using 
kidneys  from  former  patients  of  Jack 
Kevorkian,  MD,  for  transplants.  The 
report  aired  June  8. 


Isons  take  cues  from  parents' 
drinking  Mots 

Michael  Notorangelo,  DO,  was 

quoted  in  a June  1 1 Chicago  Tribune 
article  about  alcohol  consumption 
among  teenagers.  Notorangelo,  who 
specializes  in  addiction  counseling, 
offered  parents  some  advice.  “Setting 
ground  rules  and  reasonable  expec- 
tations are  good  ideas,”  Notorangelo 
said.  “Kids  do  well  with  structure.  If 
you  come  home  half-lit  from  a night 
out,  that  sends  mixed  messages  to 
the  child.”  He  added  that  too  many 
parents  hesitate  to  establish  firm 
policies  and  consequences  for 
alcohol  use. 
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Ending  on  a good  note 


To  the  tune  of  the  vintage  rock 
‘n’  roll  song,  “America  Pie,” 
friends  and  coworkers  said  good- 
bye to  three  College  of  Nursing 
classics,  singing  “This  will  he  the  day 
you  retire.” 

Barbara  Schmidt,  RN,  Mildred 
Perlia,  MS,  RN,  and  Sandra 
Robertson,  MS,  RN,  ended  their 
careers  on  a high  note  as  they 
listened  to  coworkers  sing  their 
praises,  laud  their  contributions  and 
dread  their  departures  during  a 
retirement  party  in  late  May. 
Schmidt,  director  of  nursing  affairs, 


recently  celebrated  45  years  of 
service  that  began  in  the  classrooms 
of  St.  Luke’s  School  of  Nursing. 
Robertson,  associate  director  of 
nursing  services  research  and  support 
and  nursing  systems  coordinator, 
graduated  from  Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s  School  of  Nursing  in  1957, 
got  a $4,500-a-year  job  as  surgical 
staff  nurse  here  and  never  left.  With 
23  years  of  leadership  at  Rush,  Perlia, 
director  of  nursing  professional 
development,  brings  the  trio’s  total 
years  of  service  to  109.  ■ 


After  spending  more  than  40  years  with  Rush,  Sandy  Robertson,  MS,  RN,  and  Barbara 
Schmidt,  RN,  listen  to  their  friends  and  coworkers  recount  their  successful  careers  with  the 
College  of  Nursing  at  their  retirement  reception. 


Drug  targets 
breast  cancer 

continued  from  page  1 

says  Holstlaw,  who  was  told  to  do 
just  that  in  1995  after  three  rounds 
of  chemotherapy  and  a bone  marrow 
transplant  failed  to  improve  her 
condition. 

Researchers  say  Herceptin 
doesn’t  cause  the  side  effects 
common  to  chemotherapy,  like  hair 
loss  and  mouth  sores.  Chills  and 
fever  are  the  most  common  adverse 
reactions  related  to  Herceptin,  but 
they  are  generally  limited  to  the  first 
or  second  treatment. 

Patients  who  received  both 
Herceptin  and  chemotherapy  did 
have  an  increased  risk  of  heart 
dysfunction  especially  when  they  are 
concurrently  taking  a chemotherapy 
drug  that  causes  heart  problems. 


This  side  effect,  Cobleigh  says,  can 
be  managed  with  medication. 

Trial  participants  will  continue 
to  receive  treatment  pending 
government  approval.  If  Herceptin  is 
approved,  Holstlaw  will  be  taken  off 
the  drug  to  see  if  she  can  live  with- 
out it.  If  the  cancer  recurs,  she’ll 
resume  Herceptin  treatments. 

Regardless  of  her  own  outcome, 
Holstlaw,  who  encourages  women  to 
ask  about  clinical  trials,  says  her 
participation  is  a crucial  step  in 
finding  the  cure  for  breast  cancer. 
“We’ll  never  know  which  course  is 
the  right  one  unless  we  test  them 
out,”  she  says.  “If  this  isn’t  the  cure 
for  my  generation,  at  least  it  will 
help  us  find  the  one  for  my 
daughter’s.”  ■ 

' 


In  Brief 


The  best  help  money  can't  buy 


Volunteer  Margaret  McCarthy  gives  Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer,  the  smile  that  has  greeted  patients  and  calmed  family  members  for  almost  1 9 years . 
McCarthy  was  honored  for  putting  in  25,000  hours  of  volunteer  service. 


About  600  Rush  volunteers  were 
thanked  for  providing  the  best 
help  money  can’t  buy  at  the  annual 
Volunteer  Recognition  reception 
held  June  3 in  Room  500. 

Although  the  support  volunteers 
provide  is  hard  to  measure,  Leo  M. 
Henikoff,  MD,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  made  an  attempt  to 
size  up  their  accomplishments  over 
the  past  year.  Volunteers  put  in 
120,000  hours  of  service,  wheeled 
14,000  patients,  helped  21,000  family 
members,  delivered  7,000  flowers  and 
ran  2,500  other  errands,  he  reported. 
“Those  numbers  don’t  capture  the 
warmth  and  humanity  you  bring  to 
this  complex  medical  center,” 
Henikoff  told  the  crowd.  “You  are  the 
model  we  all  are  trying  to  emulate.” 
For  almost  19  years,  Margaret 
McCarthy  has  been  one  such  role 
model.  She  has  put  25,000  hours  and 
a lot  of  heart  into  Rush  and  was 
honored  with  a special  recognition 
award. 

The  Child  Life  Department 
received  honors  for  its  collaboration 
with  the  Volunteer  Services  Depart- 
ment.  By  placing  volunteers  in  the 
pediatric  intensive  care  unit, 
developing  a volunteer  manual  and 
coming  in  for  special  weekend 
projects,  Child  Life  has  added  depth 
to  volunteers’  involvement,  said 
Diane  Mikrut,  senior  assistant 
director,  Volunteer  Services. 

Lynwood  Willis,  of  Environ- 
mental Services,  was  formally 
thanked  for  all  the  work  he  does  to 
keep  volunteers  working  in  a clean, 


comfortable  and  safe  environment. 
He  received  the  Exceptional  Service 
award. 

Living  up  to  their  school’s  name, 
students  from  Best  Practice  High 

“You  are  the 
model  we  all 
are  trying  to 
emulate.” 

School  in  Chicago  volunteered  at 
Rush  during  the  past  year,  helping 
employees  in  the  Johnston  R. 
Bowman  Center,  Laurance  Armour 
Day  School  and  a variety  of  clinical 
departments.  Although  most  of  them 


were  studying  for  exams  the  night  of 
the  banquet,  two  were  able  to  accept 
the  Innovative  Program  award  for 
their  classmates. 

The  following  employees 
received  service  pins. 

Five-year  recipients:  Frank 
Delaney,  Eli  Estrada,  Sheila  Hughes, 
Kathym  Jones,  Arthur  Lundgren, 
Annette  Mategrano,  Francis  Riley 
and  Edward  Williams.  10-year 
recipients:  Mary  Brown,  John  Dean, 
Lucille  Greene,  Merrily  Ketchum, 
Flora  Maxie  and  Novisa  Petrusich. 

15 -year  recipient:  Verle  Barlow.  20- 
year  recipients:  Barbara  Burditt, 

Anna  De  Maio  and  Janice  Nafziger.  □ 


Graduates  file  in  at  the  1973  Rush  Medical 
College  commencement  ceremony . 
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Twenty  five  years  ago,  Rush 

Medical  College  did  something  i 
hadn’t  done  since  closing  in  1942:  It 
held  a commencement  ceremony.  To 
celebrate  the  1973  return  of  pomp 
and  circumstance,  Medical  Center 
Archives  dug  into  the  college’s  histor 
to  display  exhibits  at  alumni  events 
held  during  Homecoming  Week  in 
June. 

Although  the  1973  ceremony  wa 
the  first  for  the  reactivated  college,  it 
was  actually  the  99th  time  graduates 
had  grabbed  their  diplomas  and 


headed  into  the  real  world  with  a 
Rush  Medical  College  education 
behind  them. 

The  difference  between  Rush 
Medical  College’s  age,  135,  and  its 
number  of  commencements  is 
accounted  for  by  periods  of  inactivity. 

When  Rush  Medical  College  first 
received  its  charter  in  1837,  the 
nation  was  in  the  midst  of  an 
economic  recession,  and  the  lack  of 
available  funds  delayed  the  admission 
of  the  college’s  first  class  until 
December  of  1843.  The  second  period 


of  dormancy  occurred  in  1942  after 
Rush  ended  its  44-year  affiliation  with 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Though 
Rush’s  board  continued  to  meet,  and 
its  charter  remained  active,  it  did  not 
hold  classes  from  1942  until  the 
reactivated  college  admitted  its  first 
freshman  class  in  1971. 

Although  all  of  the  32  students 
graduating  in  1973  had  transferred 
from  other  schools,  college  traditions 
from  before  1942  were  revived  to  help 
familiarize  them  with  their  school’s 
history.  Organizers  brought  back  the 
Phoenix  Award  for  outstanding 
teaching  and  presented  it  to  Stuart 
Levin,  MD,  who  at  the  time  was 
associate  professor  of  medicine  and  is 
now  chairman  of  Internal  Medicine. 
The  Alumni  Association  sponsored 
the  pre-commencement  banquet  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Palmer 
House,  just  as  associations  had  done 
in  the  past.  The  commencement  also 
marked  the  installation  of  two 
important  societies,  the  Illinois  Zeta 
chapter  of  the  Alpha  Omega  Alpha 
Honor  Medical  Society,  and  the  Rush 
Club  of  the  Society  of  Sigma  Xi,  an 
honor  and  research-based  society. 
Rush’s  Sigma  Xi  Club  then  had 
approximately  70  faculty  members. 
The  chapter  now  has  125  members.  ■ 


Cheap  trip 


You  can  break 
out  of  your 
routine  this 
summer  without 
breaking  your  budget. 

Rush  employees  receive  a variety  of 
fun-friendly  discounts  from  rental 
car  and  travel  agencies,  museums 
and  a variety  of  vacation 
destinations.  Vendors  include: 
AAA-Chicago  Motor  Club, 
Chicago  Children’s  Museum,  Walt 
Disney  World,  Enterprise  Rent-A- 
Car,  Wisconsin  Dells,  Hertz, 
YMCA  and  the  Chicago  White 
Sox.  Call  Jean  Hughes  in  Human 
Resources  at  2-3211  for  more 
information  about  individual 
vendors. 


Joint  effort 

The  Rush  Arthritis  and 
Orthopedics  Institute  and  the 
Arthritis  Foundation  are  sponsoring 
a free  seminar  about  new  arthritis 
treatments.  “Arthritis:  New 
Treatments  and  Therapies  for 
Today’s  Lifestyle”  will  be  held  from 
9 a.m.  to  noon,  Saturday,  July  1 1 in 
Room  542  of  the  Searle  Conference 
Center.  To  register,  call  2-5556. 


the  Medical  Center,  why 
not  help  visitors  find  what  they’re 
looking  for  as  soon  as  they  walk  in 
the  door?  Volunteer  Sendees  needs 
people  to  volunteer  their  smiles  and 
knowledge  as  part  of  a new  greeter 
program.  Call  2-5574  for  infor- 
mation or  to  offer  your  help. 


Summer  break 

Sore  from  your  weekend-warrior 
sporting  attempts?  Stressed  out 
from  your  taxi  driver  and  social 
director  duties  for  kids  home  from 
school?  Give  your  muscles  and 
mind  a vacation  by  getting  a 
massage  in  the  Women’s  and 
Children’s  Resource  Center  at 
Rush.  Massage  therapists  specialize 
in  Swedish  and  deep-tissue 
techniques.  From  a 10-minute, 
seated  massage  to  a 90-minute  full 
body  indulgence,  you  can  fit  a 
massage  into  your  schedule  and 
budget.  Call  Pamela  Napier  at  2- 
2336.  ■ 
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Theresa  H . Stoica,  executive  vice  president  and  chief  operating  officer  of  the  Rush  System  for 
Health,  presents  the  award  for  best  customer  service  provided  by  a primary  care  practice  to 
Jeannette  DiVito  and  Diana  Hernandez  of  the  Ramsey , Kehoe  and  Palmer  internal  medicine 
practice. 


iiish  On  Call 

Chicago  got  the  message.  Calls  to 
Rush  On  Call,  the  Medical 
Center’s  physician  referral  service, 
went  up  nearly  70  percent  during  the 
first  round  of  a television  advertising 
campaign  that  started  in  late  April. 

The  advertisement,  airing  on  several 
local  television  stations,  promotes 

“You  are  the 
people  who 
made  this 
campaign 
successful.” 

Rush  On  Call  and  Rush’s  premier 
staff  of  physicians.  The  ad  also  shows 
the  Medical  Center’s  new  marketing 
tag  line,  “Where  World  Class 
Medicine  Revolves  Around  You.” 
Judging  by  the  numbers,  callers 
must  have  been  impressed  with  the 
personalized  service  Rush  On  Call 
counselors  and  Medical  Center 
physician  office  schedulers  provide. 
During  the  first  five  weeks  of  the 
campaign,  nearly  300  appointments 
were  scheduled. 

On  June  11,  Rush  System  for 
Health  Marketing  held  a luncheon  to 
celebrate  the  success  of  the  campaign 
and  to  thank  the  many  employees 
who  provide  top-notch  service  to 
patients  who  call  to  schedule 
appointments.  Two  physician 
practices  were  honored  for  excellent 
customer  service,  and  two  practices 
were  awarded  for  scheduling  the  most 
appointments  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  campaign. 

“First  impressions  count.  You  are 


a success 

the  people  who  made  this  campaign 
successful,”  said  James  T. 
Frankenbach,  senior  vice  president 
for  corporate  and  hospital  affairs,  as 
he  presented  the  award  for  best 
service  provided  by  a specialty 
practice.  That  award  was  given  to  the 
ear-nose-and-throat  practice  of  David 
Caldarelli,  MD.  Schedulers  from  the 
Ramsey,  Kehoe  and  Palmer  internal 
medicine  practice  won  the  award  for 
best  service  provided  by  a primary 
care  practice.  Lifetime  Medical 
Associates  took  home  the  award  for 
most  appointments  scheduled  by  a 
primary  care  practice,  and  Midwest 
Orthopedics  won  for  most 
appointments  scheduled  by  a 
specialty  practice. 

Thanks  to  the  success  of  the 
campaign,  the  advertisement  will 
continue  to  air  on  local  television 
through  the  end  of  August. 
Employees  are  welcome  to  call  Rush 
On  Call  and  are  encouraged  to 


spread  the  word  about  the  service  to 
patients,  family  and  friends.  Rush  On 
Call  enables  callers  to  immediately 
schedule  an  appointment  with  a 
Rush  doctor.  The  service  also  offers 
one-stop  shopping  with  access  to 
information  about  nearly  800  Rush 
physicians.  Callers  can  learn  about  a 


doctor’s  clinical  interests,  education, 
accepted  insurance  coverage  and 
practice  locations.  In  addition,  callers 
can  find  out  about  research  studies 
under  way,  including  clinical  trials  of 
new  medications.  To  reach  Rush  On 
Call,  call  1 -888-352-RUSH.  ■ 


Lab  report 

Be  a part  of  research  at  Rush  by 
volunteering  as  a subject  for 
departmental  studies.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Preventive  Medicine  is 
conducting  several  studies  and  needs 
participants  with  a variety  of  medical 
histories.  Call  Laura  at  2-2146  for 
more  information. 

If  you  have  high  blood  pressure  or 
high  blood  pressure  and  Type  II  dia- 
betes and  are  between  the  ages  of  1 8 
and  80,  you  may  be  eligible  for  one  of 
the  studies.  Those  who  qualify 
receive:  up  to  $350  upon  completion 
of  the  study,  free  medication  and 
office  visits,  free  physical  exams  and 
lab  procedures  and  free  garage  park- 
ing and  public  transportation  fare. 


If  you  are  an  African  American, 
have  high  blood  pressure  and  have  a 
sibling  with  high  blood  pressure,  you 
may  qualify  to  participate  in  a study 
about  the  genetic  implications  of 
hypertension.  Participants  receive 
$25  for  a 30-minute  appointment. 

African  Americans  with  high 
blood  pressure  are  also  needed  for  a 
program  focusing  on  hypertension 
and  kidney  disease. 

If  you  or  someone  you  know 
recently  had  a heart  attack,  you  may 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  a study 
that  helps  people  cope  with  heart 
attacks  and  the  psychosocial  stress 
associated  with  them.  Call  Pamela  at 
(312)  563-2287  within  28  days  of  the 
attack.  D 


Appointments 

In  June,  the  Board  of  Trustees  made 
four  new  appointments  to  endowed 
chairs  at  Rush  University. 

Verdi  J.  DiSesa,  MD,  was 
named  the 
Mary  and 
John  Bent 
Professor  of 
Cardio- 
vascular- 
Thoracic 
Surgery. 

DiSesa  is  the 
surgical 

director  of  Verdi  J.  DiSesa,  MD 

the  Rush  Heart  Institute  and 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Cardiovascular  and  Thoracic  Surgery. 
He  joined  the  Rush  faculty  in  April, 
having  previously  been  professor  of 
cardiothoracic  surgery  and  internal 


medicine  at  Allegheny  University 
School  of  Medicine  in  Philadelphia. 
Board  certified  in  internal  medicine, 
surgery  and  thoracic  surgery,  DiSesa 
has  conducted  extensive  research  on 
heart  disease  and  heart  transplan- 
tation, with  particular  interest  in  the 
immunologic  barriers  to  xenotrans- 
plantation, the  use  of  animal  organs 
in  humans.  He  is  the  author  of  more 
than  100  papers,  and  has  written 
several  book  chapters.  DiSesa  earned 
his  medical  degree  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Carol  J.  Farran,  DNSc,  RN, 
FAAN,  was  appointed  the  inaugural 
Nurses  Alumni  Association  Professor 
of  Health  and  the  Aging  Process. 
Farran  is  professor  of  community  and 
mental  health  nursing  in  the  College 
of  Nursing.  Her  research  focuses  on 
mental  health  and  aging  issues,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  well-being 


of  caregivers  of  people  who  suffer 
from  Alzheimer’s  disease.  In  1985, 
she  earned  her  doctorate  in  nursing 
science  from  Rush,  and  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  College  of  Nursing  that 
same  year. 

Since  1991, 
she  has 
directed  the 
community 
outreach  and 
education 
program  of 
the  Rush 
Alzheimer’s 
Disease 
Center  Core 
Grant,  a 

multimillion  dollar  research  project 
funded  by  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging.  A fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Nursing,  Farran  serves  as 
president  of  the  Midwest  Nursing 
Research  Society. 

Christopher  G.  Goetz,  MD, 
associate  chairman  and  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Neurological 
Sciences,  was  named  the  United 
Parkinson  Foundation  Professor  of 


Neurological  Sciences.  Goetz  serves 
as  the  director  of  the  Section  of 
Movement 
Disorders, 
caring  for 
patients  who 
suffer  from 
Parkinson’s 
disease, 

Tourette’s 
Syndrome 

and  other 

, Christopher  G.  Goetz,  MD 

chronic 

neuromuscular  disorders.  A graduate 
of  Rush  Medical  College,  Goetz 
completed  his  internship  at  Rush  and 
recieved  his  residency  training  at 
Rush  and  Michael  Reese  Hospital 
and  Medical  Center.  Since  1982, 

Goetz  has  served  as  associate  director 
of  Rush’s  Parkinson  Disease  Research 
Program.  A prolific  researcher,  he  has 
published  more  than  160  papers  and 
is  currently  directing  24  research 
projects.  He  is  associate  editor  for 
Clinical  Neuropharmacology,  and 
serves  on  the  editorial  board  for 
Movement  Disorders,  where  he  is 


Carol  J.  Farran, 
DNSc,  RN,  FAAN 
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Cardiologists  create  channels  to  relieve  angina 


Rush  researchers  are  at  the 
forefront  of  a medical 
breakthrough  that  could  mean  good 
news  to  patients  with  persistent 
angina,  or  severe  chronic  chest  pain. 

Angina  occurs  when  the  heart  is 
not  getting  enough  oxygen.  A person 
with  angina  may  feel  as  if  his  or  her 
chest  is  being  squeezed,  or  may  feel  a 
sharp,  burning  or  cramping  pain  that 
may  spread  to  the  neck,  jaw,  throat, 
shoulder,  upper  back  or  amis.  Some 
patients  with  angina  are  in  severe, 
constant  pain  — often,  just  walking 
across  a room  becomes  difficult. 

A new  treatment,  known  as 
PMR  (percutaneous  myocardial 
revascularization),  may  change  that. 

PMR  is  an  outpatient  procedure 
based  on  techniques  developed  in 
TMR  (transmyocardial  laser 
revascularization),  a surgery 


Snell  is  associate 
director  of  interventional  cardiology 
in  the  Rush  Heart  Institute. 

PMR  involves  inserting  a tube 
into  an  artery  in  the  patient  s thigh. 
The  tube  is  then  threaded  up  to  the 
aorta  and  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart.  The  laser  is  threaded  through 


“Because  of  this  study,  Rush  will 
be  the  first  in  the  area  to  offer 
this  procedure  to  patients.” 


pioneered  at  Rush  by  Robert  March, 
MD.  The  idea  behind  the  treatment 
is  to  use  lasers  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  new  blood  vessels  into 
regions  of  the  heart.  This,  in  turn, 
increases  circulation  and  blood  flow 
in  the  heart,  and  relieves  the  pain  of 
angina.  This  allows  some  patients  to 
return  to  near-normal  lives. 

Gary  Schaer,  MD,  and  Jeffrey 
Snell,  MD,  of  the  Section  of 
Cardiology  have  been  involved  in  a 
nine-month  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (FDA)  study  with 
the  CardioGenesis  percutaneous 
laser.  Schaer  is  director  of  the  Rush 
Cardiac  Catheterization  Laboratory. 


the  tube  to  deliver  a small  pulse  that 
drills  tiny  holes,  or  channels,  in  the 
muscle  wall  of  the  heart. 

Rush  is  the  only  center  in  Illinois 
involved  in  the  study,  which  has 
enrolled  200  patients  from  around 
the  country. 

“Rush  and  Dr.  Robert  March 
have  been  leaders  in  developing  the 
technique  of  using  a laser  to  create 
channels  into  the  heart  muscle,” 
Schaer  says.  “Now  we  can  do  nearly 
the  same  procedure  on  an  outpatient 
basis  in  the  cath  lab.  It’s  very 
exciting.” 

Patients  are  required  to  stay  in 
the  hospital  overnight  for 


observation.  For 

the  TMR  procedure,  which  requires 
surgery,  patients  typically  require  five 
to  seven  days  in  the  hospital  and  an 
additional  two  to  four  weeks  of 
recuperation  at  home. 

At  Rush,  about  20  patients  have 
participated  in  the  trial.  These 
patients  have  usually  exhausted  all 
other  avenues  of  treatment, 
including  bypass  surgery,  repeated 
angioplasty  and  drug  therapy. 

In  initial  studies  nationwide,  75 
percent  of  patients  showed  an 
improvement  in  their  chest  pain 
after  undergoing  PMR,  and 
continued  to  report  improvements 
six  months  after  the  procedure. 

Further  trials  are  required  before 
PMR  and  the  CardioGenesis 
machine  are  approved  by  the  FDA, 
but  Snell  says  Rush  will  be  ready 
when  it  happens.  “Because  of  this 
study,  Rush  will  be  the  first  in  the 
area  to  offer  this  procedure  to 
patients,”  he  says. 

For  more  information  on  the 
PMR  study,  contact  Kim  Oswald, 
RN,  the  Rush  study’s  coordinator,  at 


2-6349. W 


history  editor.  Goetz  is  a member  of 
several  medical  societies,  and  serves 
on  the  medical  advisory  boards  for 
the  United  Parkinson  Foundation 
and  the  National  Tourette  Syndrome 
Association. 

Harvey  D.  Preisler,  MD,  was 
named  the  Samuel  G.  Taylor  III, 

MD,  Professor  of  Oncology.  Preisler  is 
director  of  the  Rush  Cancer  Institute 
and  the  Division  of  Hematology- 
Oncology  in 
the  Depart- 
ment of 
Internal 
Medicine. 

He  came  to 
Rush  in 
1992  from 
the  Univ- 
ersity of 
Cincinnati 
Medical 

Center,  where  he  was  professor  of 
medicine  and  director  of  the  Charles 
M.  Barrett  Cancer  Center.  Preisler 
earned  his  medical  degree  in  1965 
from  the  University  of  Rochester 
Schrxil  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 


Harvey  D.  Preisler,  MD 


He  completed  his  residency  training 
at  Buffalo  General  Hospital  and  at 
Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute  in 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  Following  his  residency, 
Preisler  served  as  research  associate 
for  the  leukemia  service  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  and  then 
completed  a fellowship  in  hema- 
tology and  molecular  biology  at 
Columbia  Presbyterian  Hospital  in 
New  York.  In  1974,  he  returned  to 
Roswell  Park  and  held  several 
positions  there  over  the  years, 
including  associate  chief  of  the 
Department  of  Medical  Oncology 
and  chief  of  the  Department  of 
Hematologic  Oncology.  An 
accomplished  researcher,  Preisler  has 
published  more  than  300  papers  that 
have  focused  largely  on  the  biology  of 
leukemia.  Last  fall,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  awarded  Preisler  a 
$10  million  grant  to  develop  new 
therapies  for  patients  at  risk  for 
developing  secondary  leukemias  as  a 
result  of  earlier  cancer  treatment. 


Kudos 

Stephanie  A.  Gregory,  MD,  director 
of  hematology,  recently  received  the 
1998  Alumnae  Achievement  Award 
from  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Pennslyvania.  For 
the  past  27 
years, 

Gregory  has 
been  a leader 
in  the 

diagnosis  and 
treatment  of 
hemato- 
logical 
disorders. 

She  holds  an  Stephanie  A.  Gregory,  MD 

endowed 

chair,  the  Elodia  Kehm  Professor  of 
Medicine,  in  Rush  University.  A 
member  of  several  medical 
organizations,  Gregory  became  the 
first  woman  president  of  the  Chicago 
Society  of  Internal  Medicine  in  1994 
and  is  a fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Physicians. 

Janis  Orlowski,  MD,  executive 
dean  of  operations  and  associate  vice- 
president  for  medical  affairs  at  Rush 


Dr.  Data: 


Why  wasn't  the 
Rush  paging 
system  affected 
when  a major 
communications 
satellite  mal- 
functioned a few 
months  ago? 


Why  the  beeps 
went  on 

In  late  May,  thousands  of  beepers 
around  the  country  fell  silent, 
digital  displays  of  pagers  went  blank 
and  cable  television  customers  went 
without  when  a satellite  came  loose 
from  its  position,  wreaking  havoc  in 
the  lives  of  people  who  rely  on  it  to 
relay  their  business  and  personal 
messages. 

Fortunately,  the  only  effect  on 
Rush  communications  was  an 
increase  in  telephone  calls  from 
people  worried  that  the  Medical 
Center’s  paging  system  might  have 
been  disrupted.  But  our  lines  of 
communications  stayed  open 
because  the  Medical  Center  system 
uses  radio  transmitters  rather  than 
satellites,  says  Carolyn  Whitney, 
director  of  Telecommunications. 
These  transmitters  operate  in  a 
radio  frequency  reserved  for  the 
Medical  Center  only,  making  it 
possible  for  patients  to  reach  their 
doctors  regardless  of  how  many 
pager-toting  teenagers  are  looking 
for  their  friends.  Five  transmitters 
are  used  for  reaching  employees 
here,  and  12  are  scattered 
throughout  Chicago  and  the 
suburbs  for  off-campus  paging. 

Though  no  system  is  foolproof, 
backups  give  the  Medical  Center 
an  added  layer  of  protection. 


Medical  College,  began  her  term  as 
president  of  the  Chicago  Medical 
Society  on 
June  6.  An 
1 1 -year 
member  of 
the  society, 

Orlowski  was 
chairman  of 
the  board  of 
trustees  and 
council  before 
being  elected 
president.  She 
was  instrumental  in  forming  the 
Wood  Street  Branch  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society,  where  she  served  as 
president  and  secretary-treasurer.  The 
society  has  about  14  regional 
branches  so  physicians  can  meet  in 
smaller  groups  closer  to  their  homes. 
Orlowski  has  served  in  the  Illinois 
State  Medical  Society  House  of 
Delegates  and  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  state’s  Compre- 
hensive Health  Insurance  Planning 
Board.  In  addition  to  her  admin- 
istrative role  at  Rush,  Orlowski  is  an 
associate  professor  of  medicine.  ■ 


Janis  Orlowski,  MD 
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sish  University  celebrates 


26tft  commencement 


The  26th  annual  Rush  University 
commencement  took  place  on 
June  13  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
at  Chicago  Pavilion.  More  than 
2,800  guests  and  Rush  faculty 
members  attended. 

Edgar  D.  Jannotta  received 
Rush’s  highest  accolade  — the 
Trustee  Medal  — before  diplomas 
were  presented  to  the 
graduates.  Jannotta,  an 


Marianne  Augelli  gets  a 
congratulatory  kiss  from  her 
biggest  fan  after  receiving  her 
bachelors  of  science  in  nursing. 


investment  banker  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
Rush,  was  the  driving  force  behind 
the  Campaign  for  Rush,  the  most 
successful  fund-raising  effort  in  the 
Medical  Center’s  history.  Another 
Trustee  Medal  was  awarded 
posthumously  to  Roger  C.  Bone, 

MD,  a former  dean  of  Rush  Medical 
College  and  a 
distinguished 
professor  of 
medicine  at  Rush 
until  his  death 
last  June.  He  was 
an  internationally 
recognized  authority 
on  critical  care  and 
on  pulmonary 
medicine  who  set  the 
standards  for  treating 
sepsis  and  acute 
respiratory  distress 
syndrome. 

The  Honorable 
John  Edward  Porter, 
who  represents  the 
10th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois  in 
the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  gave 
the  commencement 
address  and  was 


Pictured  from  left  to  right  are:  Erich  E.  Brueschke,  MD,  dean  of  Rush 
Medical  College;  Sarah  Wood  Armour;  Kay  Andreoli,  DSN,  RN,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Nursing;  and  Jack  Trufant,  EdD,  dean  of  the  Graduate 
College  and  the  College  of  Health  Sciences;  in  the  lobby  of  the  A.  Watson 
Armour  III  and  Sarah  Wood  Armour  Academic  Center  of  Rush 
University.  The  building,  at  600  S.  Paulina  St.,  was  fonnally  dedicated 
on  June  18. 

The  building,  formerly  known  as  the  Academic  Facility,  was  renamed  to 
honor  Rush  Trustee  A.  Watson  Armour  III  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Wood 
Armour.  Mr.  Armour  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  1950  until  his 
death  in  1991.  A generous  philanthropist,  Mr.  Armour  made  the  single 
largest  personal  commitment  to  the  Medical  Center  of  any  Trustee  in  the 
history  of  Rush. 

The  Armour  family  helped  set  the  stage  for  the  creation  of  Rush 
University  by  establishing  the  first  endowed  chair  at  Presbyterian-St. 

Luke’s  Hospital  — the  first  endowed  professorship  at  any  private  hospital 
in  the  country  — in  1963.  In  1996,  the  A.  Watson  Armour  III  and  Sarah 
Wood  Armour  Presidential  Professorhip  was  created  through  the  A. 
Watson  Armour  III  Charitable  Lead  Trust  and  designated  the  75th 
endowed  chair  at  Rush  University.  I 


Armour  Academic  Center  dedicated 


Rosemary  Bone  accepts  a Trustees  Medal  from  Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  in  honor  of  her  late  husband,  Roger  C.  Bone,  MD,  a former  dean  of  Rush 
University  and  Rush  Medical  College  and  a distinguished  professor  of  medicine  at  Rush  until 
his  death  last  June.  Michael  Simpson,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  looks  on. 


awarded  an  honorary  degree  from 
Rush. 

In  all,  Rush  University  awarded 
384  degrees,  including  122  in  Rush 
Medical  College,  219  in  the  College 
of  Nursing,  18  in  the  College  of 
Health  Sciences  and  14  in  the 
Graduate  College.  Rush  has  con- 
ferred nearly  8,000  degrees  since  the 
university  was  established  in  1972. 

Four  Rush  faculty  members 
received  an  early  Father’s  Day  present 
when  they  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  diplomas  to  their 
daughters.  William  J.  Ruff,  MD, 
associate  professor,  Department  of 
Family  Medicine,  presented  his 


daughter,  Claudia  Ruff,  with  her 
doctorate  of  medicine  diploma.  Leslie 
Ann  Caldarelli  received  her 
doctorate  of  medicine  from  her 
father,  David  D.  Caldarelli,  MD, 
professor  and  chairman,  Department 
of  Otolaryngology  and  Broncho- 
esophagology.  Judy  Chen  earned  her 
doctorate  of  medicine  and  received 
her  diploma  from  her  father,  Jackson 
W.  Chen,  MD,  an  instructor  with  the 
Department  of  Pediatrics.  Kristen 
Kimura  received  her  bachelor’s 
degree  in  medical  technology  from 
her  father,  Robert  E.  Kimura,  MD, 
associate  professor,  Department  of 
Pediatrics.  ■ 


The  Library  delivers 

Don’t  spend  your  precious  time 
in  line  at  the  copier.  Let  the 
Library  of  Rush  University  do  the 
copying  for  you.  Thanks  to  the 
Library’s  new  Document  Delivery 
Service,  you  won’t  need  to  leave 
your  office  to  get  the  latest  journal 
articles. 

Offered  through  the  Interlibrary 
Loan  Department,  the  Document 
Delivery  Service  locates  journal 
articles,  copies  them  and  delivers 
them  directly  to  you.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  call,  fax  or  stop  by  the 
Library  with  the  citation  for  the 
article  you  need,  including  the  title, 
author  and  journal  name. 

Another  easy  way  to  use  the 
Document  Delivery  Service  is 
through  OvidWeb,  the  Library’s 
collection  of  electronic  databases. 

After  completing  an  OvidWeb 
search,  select  the  journal  articles  you 
would  like  to  receive.  Then  scroll 
down  to  the  Citation  Manager  and 
click  the  blue  “order”  button.  The 
program  will  display  an  order  form 
and  create  a user  profile.  Your 
request  will  be  automatically  sent  to 
the  Library. 

The  Document  Delivery  Service 
lets  you  decide  how  you’d  like  to 
receive  the  journal  articles.  The 
articles  can  be  held  at  the  Library  for 
pick  up,  faxed  to  you  or  sent  to  your 
office  through  campus  mail.  The 
service  offers  two  turnaround  times 


for 

delivery. 

Normal 
service,  at  $2 
per  article, 
will  deliver 
articles  to 
you  within  14 
days.  Urgent 
service,  at  $5 
per  article, 
puts  the 

articles  in  your  hands  within  two 
business  days.  You  can  charge  your 
request  to  a cost  center  number  or 
you  can  choose  to  receive  a monthly 
invoice. 

The  Document  Delivery  Service 
will  not  deliver  books,  video  tapes  or 
dissertations.  If  you  need  any  of 
these  materials  and  they  are  not  part 
of  the  Library’s  collection,  Inter- 
library  Loan  will  order  them  — free 
of  charge  — and  hold  them  for  you 
to  pick  up. 

To  take  advantage  of  the 
Document  Delivery  Service,  call  the 
Library  at  ext.  2-2275  or  fax  your 
request  to  ext.  2-3143.  For  more 
information  about  the  Document 
Delivery  Service,  Interlibrary  Loan, 
OvidWeb  or  any  other  Library 
service,  call  ext.  2-2275.  ■ 
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v^PlSn  Oh  It 


Sunday  Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday  Friday  Saturday 


Motivate  Your  Muscles 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Tennis  Clinic 
3:30  to  4:15  p.m. 

7 

Valuing  Differences 
4 to  6 p.m. 

Motivate  Your 
Muscles 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

8 

Choose  to  Lose 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Tennis  Clinic 
3:30  to  4:15  p.m. 

14 

Mind-Body  Series 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

Motivate  Your  Muscles 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

15 

Doing  More  with  Less: 
Work  Redesign 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

Choose  to  Lose 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

19 

Lunchtime  Stress 
Express  12:15  to  1 
p.m. 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Grammar  and 
Proofreading 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

Tennis  Clinic 
3:30  to  4:15  p.m. 

21 

Lunch  ‘N’  Learn 
12:15  to  1 p.m. 

Mind-Body  Series 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

22 

Choose  to  Lose 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

23 

24 

25 

CO 

CM 

) 

27 

Tennis  Clinic 
3:30  to  4:15  p.m. 

28 

Team  Effectiveness 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

Motivate  Your  Muscles 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

Mind-Body  Series 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

29 

Choose  to  Lose 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

30 

31 

V 

HEALTH  & FITNESS  COURSES 


To  register  for  the  following  courses,  call 
ext.  2-2817. 

AeP0biC8  — Sculpting,  cross-training, 
boxing  and  low-impact  classes  are  held 
daily  in  994  Armour  Academic  Center. 

ChOOSe  to  Lose  — Learn  the  key  to 
permanent  weight  loss. 

Mind-Body  Series  — Go  on  a spiritual 
journey  through  the  three-part  series, 

I “Joan  Borysenko:  A Modern  Mystic  and 
; Scientist.” 

Lunch  'N'  Learn  — Barbara  Soltes,  MD,  will 
discuss,  “Alternative  Treatments  for 
Menopause.” 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express  — Leam  the 
secrets  of  happy  pet  owners  and  pick  up 
tips  on  how  to  find  the  perfect  pet  at  “Pet 
Therapy.” 


LEAP  COURSES 


1 


To  register  for  the  following  courses,  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  ext.  2-3275. 

Valuing  Differences  — The  Medical  Center’s  world-class  reputation  attracts  patients,  employees, 
students  and  visitors  from  all  walks  of  life.  This  class  will  help  you  think  globally  by  teaching 
you  how  to  interact  with  people  from  other  cultures. 

Doing  More  with  Less:  Work  Redesign  — If  you’re  managing  more  workloads  with  fewer  resources, 
this  class  will  help  you  balance  the  load  and  stay  productive. 

Grammar  and  Proofreading  — The  spell-check  feature  on  your  computer  might  reduce  your  spelling  errors  but  it  won’t 
improve  your  writing  if  you  don’t  use  the  right  words.  This  class  will  help  you  keep  mistakes  out  of  your  communi- 
cations and  show  you  how  to  spot  errors  before  others  see  them. 

Team  Effectiveness  — Whether  you’re  part  of  a teaching  team  or  a member  of  a close-knit  work  group,  chances  are  your 
job  duties  require  you  to  work  closely  with  others.  “Team  Effectiveness”  will  teach  you  how  to  make  your  team  a well- 
oiled  machine. 
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The  Last  Word 

Since  our  patients’  needs  always  come 
first,  they  really  have  the  final  say  on 
how  good  a job  were  doing  at  Rush. 
NewsRounds  is  helping  get  the  word  out 
on  how  we  rate  by  publishing  selected 
patient  comments  from  recent  surveys 
and  letters.  Names  are  included  when 
provided. 

From  patient 
surveys: 

While  it  is  never 
a pleasure  to 
have  to  be  in  a 
hospital,  this 
hospital 
comes  close 
to  being  a 
wonderful  place.  The  staff 
is  outstanding  and  the  lady  who  does 
housekeeping  duties  for  the  cardiac 
step-down  unit  in  the  evenings  is  a 
jewel.  Keep  her  forever. 

Our  family  was  amazed  at  how  many 
are  employed  at  Rush  and  how  even 
when  everyone  was  busy,  total 
strangers  helped  me  when  I was  lost. 
They  gave  me  directions  and  even 
led  me  to  the  correct  building.  All 


systems  are  go.  I would  definitely 
recommend  this  hospital  to  everyone 
1 know. 

My  husband  had  a liver  transplant 
and  we  have  been  back  twice  because 
of  a virus.  The  care  of  everyone  since 
day  one  has  been  wonderful.  The 
staff  is  responsible  for  keeping  my 
husband  alive. 

Angela  Joachim,  Alsip,  111. 

Keep  up  the  excellent  work!  To  be 
able  to  receive  such  a high  level  of 
success  is  commendable  and  more 
hospitals  should  model  after  your 
management  and  training. 

Joseph  Boyle,  Vernon  Hills,  111. 

From  letters: 

When  our  12- 
old  daughter 
was  suspected 
of  having  an 
unusual  heart 
anomaly  that 
required  surgery,  it 
became  paramount  for 
us  to  get  the  most  accurate  diagnosis 
and  secure  the  best  care.  This  letter 
could  be  quite  brief  by  saying  this  is 
exactly  what  we  found  at  Rush. 
However,  it  is  important  for  us  to 


detail  just  how  impressed  we  are,  as 
we  pursued  many  avenues  and 
consulted  with  most  major  university 
hospitals  in  the  Chicago  area. 

From  our  initial  contact,  Rush 
was  the  only  hospital  to  have  an 
informed  receptionist  and  a 
reasonable  waiting  time  for  an 
appointment.  We  are  extremely 
appreciative  of  Dr.  David  Turner  who 
went  the  extra  mile  to  make  an 
extremely  accurate  diagnosis. 

After  consulting  with  several 
pediatric  surgeons,  we  decided  that 
Dr.  Joseph  Amato  possessed  the 
knowledge  and  skill  to  treat  our 
daughter.  We  carefully  assessed  the 
type  of  nursing  care,  as  this  can  be  as 
important  as  the  surgery.  Dr.  Amato’s 
surgical  nurses,  Pat  Smith  and  Joanne 
Bushong,  are  two  of  the  most 
thorough  and  competent  RNs  I’ve 
ever  encountered.  The  post-op 
nursing  care  was  impeccable, 
especially  the  night  nurses  in  ICU. 
Diane  and  Audrey  Taylor  seemed  to 
be  present  around  the  clock. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  not 
mention  the  attention  to  detail  given 
by  the  anesthesiology  staff,  the 
cheerful  employees  in  the  blood 
bank,  and  the  receptionist  in  the 
admitting  area.  Although  their 
names  have  escaped  us,  their  faces 
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haven’t.  Our  daughter  never  seemed 
afraid  during  this  ordeal ...  the 
patient  appears  to  come  first. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Hoffman, 
Willowbrook,  111. 

My  husband  was  in  the  Bowman 
Center  for  approximately  two 
months.  I cannot  begin  to  tell  you 
how  wonderful  the  staff  on  the 
eighth  floor  is.  These  were  the  people 
who  gave  me  hope  that  I’d  someday 
have  more  happy  days  with  the  man 
to  whom  I’ve  been  married  for  almost 
56  years. 

Mrs.  Robert  Dann,  Elmhurst,  111. 

My  purpose  for  writing  is  to  express 
my  satisfaction  with  the  level  of  care 
and  concern  I received  during  the 
delivery  of  my  son.  As  a healthcare 
professional  and  having  an  acute 
awareness  of  the  importance  of 
patient  relations,  the  staff  at  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical 
Center  exceeded  my  expectations. 
Beginning  with  the  assistance  from  a 
security  officer  in  the  Emergency 
Department  to  the  escort  upon  my 
departure. 

Teawana  Cole-Chambers,  South 
Holland,  111.  ■ 
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Former  front-page  patient 
reports  progress 9 


Recognizing  excellence . . 


Summer  suds 


Rush  2000  moves  into  service  phase 


A volunteer  greets  visitors  in  the  Atrium  lobby  under  a new  greeter  program  designed  to 
empltasize  service  throughout  the  Medical  Center.  Pictured  from  left  to  right:  A rti  Singh,  Lina 
Dumlao  and  Joy  Higgins. 


From  baseball 
diamonds  to 
board  rooms, 
staying 
competitive 
means  always 
being  ready 
for  the  next 
opponent. 

In  early  1997,  Rush  prepared  its  game 
plan  for  what  is  becoming  a pretty 
tough  playing  field,  the  healthcare 
industry.  Rush  2000  was  launched 
with  a clear  vision:  to  keep  Rush 
competitive  in  today’s  changing 
healthcare  market  without  sacrificing 
quality  in  patient  care  and  service. 

Relying  on  teamwork  and 
initiative,  Rush  employees  took  on 
both  economic  and  organizational 
challenges  to  reduce  costs  and 
increase  revenues.  Their  ideas  proved 
effective,  resulting  in  an  impressive 
$49.5  million  in  savings  and  revenue 
increases  for  the  Medical  Center. 

The  momentum  has  not  died  down 
— design  teams  have  also  identified 
an  additional  $30.5  million  in 
savings  for  fiscal  year  1999. 

“The  past  year  has  been  a 
success,  but  it  has  also  been  a 
learning  experience,”  says  James  T. 
Frankenbach,  senior  vice  president 
for  corporate  and  hospital  affairs. 
“We’ve  learned  a lot  about  what  it 
takes  to  implement  change  in  a 
large  organization.  This  experience 
will  help  us  make  more  fundamental 
changes  in  the  months  ahead.” 

Building  on  a track  record  of 
past  successes,  the  Medical  Center 
begins  the  next  phase  of  Rush  2000 
prepared  to  tackle  a new  set  of 
challenges.  While  the  first  phase 
focused  more  on  building  economic 


strength,  the  second  will  emphasize 
service.  The  goal  of  Phase  II  is  to 
provide  a more  positive  experience 
for  Rush  patients,  physicians, 
employees,  insurers  and  other  groups 
that  use  our  services.  The  success  of 
Phase  II  won’t  be  measured  just  by 
dollars  saved,  but  also  by  patients 
satisfied. 

Rush  2000  will  continue  to  rely 
on  teams  to  identify  areas  of  im- 
provement and  implement  solutions. 
The  Rush  University  and  the  med- 
ical enterprise  teams  will  continue  to 
work  under  their  original  Rush  2000 
framework,  set  during  the  initiative’s 
first  phase.  Hospital  operations  teams 
will  investigate  ways  to  redesign 
processes  and  functions  to  improve 
service. 

“Our  emphasis  in  Phase  II  is  on 
getting  individual  Rush  departments 
to  work  together,  to  bring  the  same 
excellence  to  service  that  we  have 
clinically,”  Frankenbach  says.  “If  we 
can  pull  together  to  find  better,  more 
efficient  ways  of  doing  things,  reduc- 
tions in  cost  will  naturally  follow.” 

In  early  July,  Rush  2000  leaders 
hosted  a meeting  to  celebrate  the 
successful  completion  of  Phase  I and 
to  mark  the  transition  to  Phase  II. 
President  and  CEO  Leo  M.  Henikoff, 
MD,  clarified  the  service  focus  of 
Phase  II,  explaining  that  it  is  not  an 


issue  of  attitude  but  of  access.  “We 
need  to  structure  ourselves  better  for 
service,”  he  explained. 

According  to  Henikoff  , this  will 
involve  changing  the  way  many 
services  are  offered,  to  make  them 
more  convenient  for  Rush  patients. 
Extending  office  hours  and  de- 
creasing waits  for  appointments  are 
possible  improvements.  “If  we  put 
our  minds  to  it,  we  can  implement 
the  service  changes  we  need  in  six  to 
nine  months,”  said  Henikoff.  “If  we 
do  this,  nothing  can  stop  this 
institution.” 

More  than  8,000  reasons  to  improve 

Everyone  has  a different 
perspective  about  the  work 
environment,  so  why  not  lend  yours 
to  help  Rush  succeed  in  this  second 
round  of  improvements.  With  more 
than  8,000  players,  Rush  has  a very 
strong  bench. 

“We’ll  be  looking  across 
departments,  trying  to  improve 
processes  that  will  involve  managers 
and  staff  from  many  areas  of  the 
Medical  Center,”  says  Paula 
Douglass,  associate  vice  president, 
corporate  planning. 
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IntheNews 


Keeping  the  heart  pumping 

Rush  physicians  were  the  first  in  the 
Chicago  area  to  use  a new  treatment 
for  advanced  heart  failure.  Maria 
Rosa  Costanzo,  MD,  and  William 
Piccione,  MD,  co-directors  of  the 
Rush  Heart 
Failure  and 
Cardiac 
Transplant 
Program, 
conducted 
interviews 
about 
ventricular 
reduction  Maria  Rosa  Costanzo,  MD 
surgery  with 

several  reporters,  including  those 
from  the  Daily  Southtown,  the 
Chicago  SumTimes,  Fox  32  News, 
Channel  9 News  and  WBBM-AM 
radio.  “The  procedure  works  through 
a combination  of  medicine  and 
physics,”  Piccione  told  reporters.  “By 
reducing  the 
diameter  of 
the  left 
ventricle  in 
an  enlarged, 
poorly 
pumping 
heart,  we  can 
increase 

William  Piccione,  MD  musde,wall 

tension  and  make  the  heart  pump 
more  effectively.” 

Ventricular  reduction  surgery 
offers  a new  treatment  option  for 
patients  who  do  not  respond 
adequately  to  existing  medical 
therapies  for  advanced  heart  failure, 
Costanzo  said.  The  procedure  is  part 
of  a research  study  at  Rush  to 
determine  which  patients  will 
benefit  from  the  operation  and  to 
evaluate  its  long-term  effectiveness. 

Aspirin  alternative 

Channel  2 News  reported  on  studies 
of  a new  pain  reliever,  Celebra,  that 
has  been  touted  as  having  the 
benefits  of  aspirin  without  increasing 
the  chances  of  getting  an  ulcer,  a 
common  side  effect  associated  with 
pain  relievers.  Rheumatologist 


Eric  Ruderman,  MD,  is  using  the 
new  product  as  part  of  a national 
study,  and  reports  a low  incidence  of 
ulcer  complications  so  far.  Because  it 
is  still  being  studied,  Celebra  could 
have  other  side  effects,  Ruderman 
cautioned. 

Room  for  testing 

Jerrold  Leikin,  MD,  associate 
medical  director  of  the  emergency 
room,  spoke  to  Fox  News  32  about 
emergency  room  doctors  admin- 
istering drugs  that  are  awaiting  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  approval. 
Trial  drugs  are  occasionally  used  at 
Rush  and  other  emergency  rooms  for 
patients  who  do  not  respond  to  other 
medications.  “Trial  drugs  are  used  for 
patients  in  a life-or-death  situation 
who  have  not  responded  to  other 
drug  therapies,”  Leikin  said.  “With 
no  other  option  or  alternative,  the 
doctor  administers  the  trial  drug, 
hoping  to  save  the  patient’s  life.” 


Richard  Rawlins,  PhD 


Regulations  and  reproduction 

The  Chicago  Tribune  ran  a front- 
page article 
commemo- 
rating the 
20th  anni- 
versary of  the 
birth  of  the 
first  test-tube 
baby.  The 
article  looked 
at  advances  in 

in-vitro  fertilization,  other  assisted- 
reproductive  technologies,  and  the 
legal  and  regulatory  issues  they 
raise.  Essentially,  say  doctors 
interviewed,  the  industry  operates 
in  a legal  vacuum.  “You  have  more 
protection  to  have  a tattoo  or  get 
your  hair  color  changed  than  you  do 
to  have  an  IVF  procedure,”  said 
Richard  Rawlins,  PhD,  director  of 
the  Rush  InVitro  Fertilization 
Laboratories.  “With  no  common 
standard  of  care,  it’s  hard  to  tell  if  a 
given  procedure  falls  short  of  the 
standard.”  ESI 


Rush  2000 

Continued  from  page  one 

Ways  to  Submit  Ideas 

The  Rush  2000  Core  Process 
Teams  will  need  fresh  ideas  for 
improving  the  Rush  experience  and 
boosting  financial  performance. 
Employees  can  share  improvement 
suggestions  in  a number  of  ways: 

Via  voice-mail.  Employees  can 
call  2-IDEA  and  leave  a phone 
message  detailing  their  suggestions. 


Via  fax.  Employees  can  fax  ideas 
to  2-5087. 

Via  e-mail.  Employees  can  e- 
mail  their  ideas  to  idea@rush.edu 

Employees  can  share  ideas  with 
their  managers. 

Employees  can  pass  suggestions 
on  directly  to  the  Core  Process  Team 
chairs,  or  to  members  of  the  Rush 
Internal  Consulting  Group.  You  can 
reach  the  Internal  Consulting  Group 
at  2-6548.  ■ 


Garage  fire  damage  assessed 


James  T.  Frankenbach,  senior  vice  president  for  corporate  and  hospital 
affairs,  left,  and  Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer,  survey  the  damage  done  to  the  main  parking  garage  after  a fire 
swept  through  the  third  and  fourth  floors  on  June  23.  The  fire  — 
which  originated  in  the  engine  of  a sport-utility  vehicle  — was  fanned 
by  30  mph  winds  and  quickly  jumped  to  neighboring  cars,  shutting 
down  the  garage  for  several  hours.  The  fire  ruined  more  than  30  cars 
and  damaged  at  least  40  others.  No  one  was  seriously  hurt  in  the  blaze. 
City  officials  inspected  the  garage  and  determined  that  it  is  structurally 
safe.  Parts  of  the  garage  will  be  closed  for  repairs  until  mid-October.  For 
information  about  parking  changes  during  the  repair  process,  call  the 
Parking  Garage  at  2-6594- 

Bypassing  the  paper  trail 


A byte  of  advice:  Helpful  hints  from  Information  Services 

You  can  save  paper  and  money  by  putting  your  computer-generated  reports 
on-line  instead  of  printing  multiple  hard  copies. 

Control-D  is  an  on-line  computer  program  that  allows  users  to  view  a report 
at  their  workstations  as  soon  as  the  report  is  generated. 

Control-D  displays  reports  generated  by  applications  that  run  on  the 
mainframe,  including  CPIs,  Case  Mix,  Patient  Accounting,  Payroll  and 
Materials  Management.  Control-D  stores  reports  electronically  so  that  you  can 
retrieve  them  when  needed.  Reports  range  from  daily  admissions  to  patient 
order  information.The  benefits  of  using  Control-D  on-line  viewing  include: 

El  No  waiting  for  delivery  or  pick  up  of  printed  hard  copy. 

■ Ability  to  view  individual  pages  instead  of  the  entire  report  and  to  reformat 
the  report  to  display  only  the  data  fields  you  need. 

■ No  need  to  print  multiple  copies  of  a department-wide  report. 

□ Reduction  of  paper  consumption  and  cost. 

The  Finance  Department  is  currently  the  largest  user  of  Control-D.  Ralph 
Elget,  director  of  hilling  and  collections,  says  the  main  benefit  for  his  depart- 
ment is  that  several  people  can  view  the  same  report  without  making  multiple 
copies,  saving  everyone  time  and  making  it  easier  to  access  information. 
Control-D  has  also  slowed  the  once  heavy  flow  of  paper  between  Finance  and 
Patient  Accounting,  two  departments  that  often  share  information.  Once 
Finance  creates  a report  and  uses  Control-D  to  put  it  online,  Patient 
Accounting  can  access  the  information  and  route  it  to  multiple  users. 

Any  Rush  employee  can  gain  access  to  the  Control-D  function  by  calling 
the  HELP  desk  at  ext.  2-4357  to  request  a Control-D  account  application.  For 
more  information, 
call  Joann  Koepple 
at  ext.  2-8731  or 
Mark  Hamew  at 
ext.  2-5686.  ■ 
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Patient  r— ^ 

checkup  I 

NewsRounds 
follows  up  on 
a patient  who 
appears  in  a 
previous  issue. 

Patient:  Cathy  Sebock 
Neu’sRoimds  January  1997 

The  fact  that  Cathy  Sebock  could 
be  interviewed  for  this  article  is 
not  a miracle,  it’s  a medical  break- 
through. 

In  February  1996,  following  a near- 
fatal  bout  of  meningitis,  Sebock  lost 
the  hearing  in  her  left  ear.  She  had 
lost  the  hearing  in  her  right  ear  six 
years  earlier,  following  brain  surgery 
to  remove  a life-threatening  blood 
clot.  The  loss  of  hearing  in  her  left 
ear  made  her  completely  deaf. 

But  in  November  1996,  Sebock 
received  a second  chance  to  hear 
through  the  Cochlear  Implant 
Program  at  Rush. 

“My  hearing  is  pretty  good,”  she 
says  today,  listening  over  a speaker- 
phone that  makes  it  easier  for  her  to 
talk  with  callers.  “Hearing  anything 
at  all  is  better  than  what  it  was 
before.” 

For  Sebock  and  the  nearly  2 million 
American  patients  with  severe 
hearing  loss,  life  is  divided  into 
before  and  after.  For  Sebock,  before 
means  her  job  as  an  ambulance 
dispatcher,  which  she  lost  when  she 
lost  her  hearing.  Before  she  had  to 
take  classes  in  lip-reading  because 
she  couldn’t  pick  up  sign  language. 

And  before  she  missed  the  first  words 
of  her  grandson,  Derek,  who  was  two 


Appointments 

The  Division  of  Nursing  has  been 
restructured,  resulting  in  several 
appointments  affecting  both  the 
organization  of  hospital  nursing  and 
the  College  of  Nursing. 

In  the  Dean’s  Office,  Jane 
Llewellyn,  DNSc,  RN,  has  been 
named  associate  dean  for  practice. 
Jim  Meyers,  MS,  has  been  named 
director  of  Nursing  Financial  Affairs. 

There  have  also  been  changes  in 
the  organization  of  hospital  nursing. 
The  Nursing  Professional  Deve- 
lopment and  Nursing  Quality 
Improvement  departments  recently 
combined  under  one  director,  the 
newly  appointed  Joanne  M.  Huerta, 
MS,  RN.  Huerta’s  appointment  and 


Audiologist  Kimberley  Austin,  right,  tests  Cathy  Sebock’ s ability  to  understand  sounds  after  she 
received  a cochlear  implant. 


years  old  when  Sebock  lost  her 
hearing. 

Many  patients  with  profound 
hearing  loss  cannot  benefit  from 
traditional  hearing  aids,  which  work 
only  when  a person  can  still  hear 
sounds  and  voices  to  some  extent. 
The  cochlear  implant  is  an  option  for 
people  with  total  hearing  loss  caused 
by  nerve  damage  to  the  cochlea,  or 
inner  ear.  This  is  the  portion  of  the 
ear  most  vital  to  hearing.  It  works  by 
sending  nerve  impulses  to  the  brain’s 
auditory  center.  There,  nerve 
impulses  are  translated  into  sound. 

Cochlear  implants,  rather  than 
amplifying  sound,  bypass  the 
damaged  portion  of  the  inner  ear  and 
stimulate  nerve  fibers  with  electrical 
signals.  These  signals  act  much  like 
the  impulses  in  a healthy  inner  ear. 
Patients  don’t  hear  in  quite  the  same 
way,  but  they  are  still  aware  of  sound. 
Today,  just  under  two  years  after 
receiving  the  implant,  Sebock  can 
talk  to  a reporter  on  the  telephone, 
even  if  her  hearing  still  isn’t  perfect. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the 
implant  that  require  more  effort.  For 
instance,  Sebock  can’t  wear  the  outer 
portion,  a tiny  microphone  and 
speech  processor  that  hook  to  her 


belt,  when  she  sleeps,  and  that  makes 
her  nervous  about  not  being  able  to 
hear  someone  breaking  in  at  night. 
She  also  can’t  wear  the  outer  portion 
while  showering,  swimming  or 
playing  sports,  because  of  the  risk  of 
damage  to  the  device. 

Within  a few  months,  Sebock 
expects  to  be  fitted  for  a clarifying 
device  that  may  improve  her  hearing 
even  more.  The  clarifier,  called  the 
Audallion  BEAMformer,  is  designed 
to  filter  out  background  noise  and 
improve  the  quality  of  the  sounds  she 
hears.  But  it  may  not  improve 
Sebock’s  ability  to  hear  music,  the 
one  thing  she  still  misses,  says  Kim 
Austin,  the  Rush  audiologist  working 
with  Sebock.  “It  was  one  of  my 
favorite  things,”  Sebock  says.  The 
implant,  she  explains,  makes  music 
seem  “just  like  loud  noise.” 

But  Sebock  says  the  advantages  of 
the  cochlear  implant  far  outweigh 
the  drawbacks.  “It  makes  a big 
difference,”  she  says. 

For  more  information  on  the 
Cochlear  Implant  Program  at  Rush, 
call  Austin  at  942-5332.  ■ 


■ 


the  combining  of  departments  follow 
the  retirement  of  Sandra  Robertson, 
MS,  RN,  director  of  Nursing  Quality 
Improvement,  and  Mildred  Perlia, 
MS,  RN,  director  of  Nursing 
Professional  Development.  Fluerta 
most  recently  was  the  divisional 
director  of  Nursing  Quality 
Assessment  and  Improvement  at 
Cook  County  Hospital.  From  1981 
to  1991,  she  worked  at  Rush  in 
Nursing  Services  Research  and 
Support. 

Joanne  Davis,  MS,  MBA,  RN, 

was  appointed  director  of  Nursing 
Finance  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by 
the  retirement  of  Barbara  Schmidt, 
RN,  from  the  Office  of  Nursing 
Affairs.  Davis  has  held  a variety  of 
nursing  management  positions  at 
Rush  over  the  past  five  years. 


Diane  Gallagher,  MS,  RN,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  Maternal-Child 
Nursing,  following  the  resignation  of 
Karren  Kowalski,  PhD,  RN.  For  the 
past  1 0 years,  Gallagher  was  unit 
director  of  the  Special  Care  Nursery 
at  Rush,  a national  model  for  the 
care  of  premature  and  low-birth- 
weight  babies. 

Joyce  Lichauco,  RN,  has  been 
appointed  president  of  the 
Professional  Nursing  Staff.  She 
succeeds  Herbert  Jefferson  Sanders, 
RN,  and  will  serve  as  president  until 
June  2000.  Lichauco  joined  the  Rush 
nursing  staff  in  1976  after  graduating 
from  St.  Xaxier  University.  From 
1976  to  1985,  she  held  several 
positions  in  the  Neonatal  Intensive 
Care  Unit.  In  1985,  Lichauco 
changed  the  focus  of  her  career  and 
began  practicing  gerontological 
nursing  in  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman 
Center,  where  she  is  currently  a 
senior  clinical  nurse  on  5 North.  ■ 


Precautions 
for  using 
mercury 

While  thermometers  don’t 
look  like  deadly  weapons 
and  batteries  don’t  appear  toxic,  the 
mercury  in  these 
items  and  many 
other  hospital 
supplies  can 
become 

hazardous  when 
they  are  not 
disposed  of 
properly. 

“A  broken 
thermometer 
or  anything 
else  con- 
taining 
mercury 
doesn’t 
necessarily  pose  an 
immediate  danger  to  patients, 
visitors  or  employees,”  says  Robert 
Donovan,  director  of  Occupational 
Safety  at  Rush.  “But  we  still  have  to 
take  precautions  to  ensure  it  doesn’t 
become  hazardous.” 

The  mercury  found  in 
thermometers  is  inorganic  and  does 
not  readily,  or  easily,  interact  with 
living  matter.  Mercury  becomes 
dangerous  to  the  environment 
when  it  gets  into  the  waterways, 
often  by  runoff  from  a landfill, 
Donovan  says.  When  mercury 
reacts  with  bacteria  in  the  water  it 
forms  a toxic  compound  easily 
absorbed  by  fish  and  eventually  by 
other  animals  that  eat  the  fish. 

Because  so  many  medical 
supplies  contain  mercury,  the 
American  Hospital  Association  is 
working  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  eliminate 
mercury  from  hospital  waste  by  the 
year  2005. 

Doing  its  part  to  keep  mercury 
out  of  waterways,  Occupational 
Safety  no  longer  sends  mercury- 
waste  to  landfills,  where  the  runoff 
can  leak  and  pollute  nearby  lakes, 
streams  and  rivers.  Instead,  Rush 
retrieves  and  recycles  mercury  used 
at  the  Medical  Center.  In  addition. 
Occupational  Safety  is  identifying 
and  evaluating  alternatives  to 
mercury-containing  products. 

To  ensure  that  all  mercury-  is 
properly  handled,  Occupational 
Safety  requests  that  in  the  event  of 
a mercury  spill,  take  these  steps: 

1.  Do  not  attempt  to  clean  up 
the  mercury,  its  container  or  any 
other  material  contaminated  by  the 
spill. 


2.  Isolate  the  area  w-here  the 
spill  occurred.  If  possible,  restrict 
traffic  through  the  area  and  offer 
alternative  routes. 

3.  Contact  Occupational  Safety 
at  2-7233  or  by  paging  85-3503.  ■ 
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Hungry  for  feedback 

As  part  of  our  ongoing  effort  to  make  NewsRounds  as  effective  as 
possible,  we’re  asking  for  your  input.  Because  your  feedback  is  the 
most  valuable  resource  we  have,  we  want  to  hear  directly  from  you. 
Make  NewsRounds  matter  to  you  by  joining  our  effort  to  improve  it. 
Please  take  a few  moments  to  fill  out  the  attached  survey,  then  return 
it  by  interoffice  mail  by  Oct.  1.  You  can  also  e-mail  your  suggestions  to 
atemple@rush.edu. 

1 . Of  the  most  recent  three  issues,  I have  read  all  or  part  of: 

( ) Three  issues  ( ) One  issue 
( ) Two  issues  ( ) None 


Have  slides,  will 
travel 

No  time  to  really 
get  out  and 
experience 
culture  this 
summer?  Miss  the 
boat  on  that 
Caribbean 
cruise?  Well  here’s  your  chance  to 
see  the  world  on  your  lunch  break. 

At  noon  on  Friday,  August  28, 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  will  set 
up  shop  at  Rush  for  a special 


2.  I trust  the  information  I read  in  NewsRounds. 
( ) Strongly  agree  ( ) Somewhat  agree 
( ) Somewhat  disagree  ( ) Strongly  disagree 
If  you  disagree,  why? 


3.  The  length  of  NewsRounds  articles  is: 

( ) Too  short  ( ) Just  right  ( ) Too  long 

4-  The  design/layout  of  articles  is  interesting  and  makes  them  easy  to  read. 

( ) Strongly  agree  ( ) Somewhat  agree 
( ) Somewhat  disagree  ( ) Strongly  disagree 

5.  Select  the  responses  that  most  closely  describe  your  opinion  of  NewsRounds. 
Check  all  that  apply. 

( ) It  provides  information  I need  about  the  Medical  Center. 

( ) It  provides  information  that  I don’t  get  elsewhere. 

( ) It  provides  information  that  is  helpful  to  me  in  my  job. 

( ) It  provides  information  I want. 

( ) It  should  be  eliminated. 

( ) I do  not  regularly  receive  NewsRounds. 

6.  Have  you  ever  told  friends  or  family  members  about  an  article  in 
NewsRounds ? 

( ) Yes  ( ) No 

7.  What  do  you  like  best  about  NewsRounds  ? 


In  Brief 


ArtExpress  entitled,  “Passport: 
Travel  Around  the  World.”  For  $12, 
you  can  take  a virtual  trip  to  the 
world’s  artistically  rich  vacation 
spots  and  enjoy  a healthy,  pre-set 
lunch  in  the  Brainard  Room  of  the 
Searle  Conference  Center.  Menu 
includes  soup,  sandwich  and  a 
beverage.  Register  now  in  the 
Employee  Wellness  Center,  707  S. 
Wood  St.,  Suite  1 14-  The  deadline 
for  payment  and  registration  is 
Friday,  August  21. 


Free  concert 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Henikoff  invite 
all  members  of  the  Rush  community 
to  a special  concert  featuring  pianist 
Florence  Kirsch.  Ms.  Kirsch  will  play 
selections  from  Chopin,  Mozart  and 
others.  The  concert  will  take  place 
at  4 p.m.  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  2,  in 
the  Garden  Room  of  Room  Five 
Hundred.  A reception  will  follow 
the  performance. 


8.  Have  you  done  anything  differently  because  of  something  you’ve  read  in 
NewsRounds ? 

( ) Yes  ( ) No  ( ) I’m  not  sure 
If  yes,  provide  an  example: 


9.  In  general,  I think  NewsRounds  is  (check  one): 

( ) Very  valuable  ( ) Nice  to  have,  but  not  necessary 
( ) Somewhat  valuable  ( ) Not  valuable  ( ) I don’t  receive  the  publication. 

10.  What  other  ways  to  you  find  out  about  events  and  news  at  Rush? 


1 1 . Do  you  use  the  calendar  provided  in  every  issue  ? 
( ) Yes  ( ) No 

12.  What  department  do  you  work  in? 

Any  other  comments? 


Thank  you  for  your  help. 


Please  send  via  campus  mail  to  Amanda  Temple,  Philanthropy  and  Com- 
munication, TOB,  Suite  250.  Editors  will  be  in  the  main  cafeteria  from  noon 
to  1 p.m.  on  Aug.  25  and  26  to  collect  surveys,  answer  questions  and  listen 
to  your  comments  and  suggestions.  On  Friday,  Aug.  28,  editors  will  be  in  the 
TOB  cafeteria  from  1 1:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 


The  only 
show  in 
town  ^ 

Check  out  the 
latest  fashions 
and  help  raise 
money  to  fight  cancer 
by  attending  the  72nd  Annual 
Fashion  Show  sponsored  by 
Woman’s  Board.  This  year’s  show, 
“The  Only  Show  In  Town,”  will  take 
place  at  6:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
Sept.  16,  at  Medinah  Temple.  All 
proceeds  will  benefit  the  TIME 
Center,  a cancer  research  and 
education  project  of  the  Rush 
Cancer  Institute.  For  more 
information  and  to  purchase  tickets, 
call  (312)  226-1125. 


"Celebration  of 
Caring"  Carnival 

The  United  Way/Crusade  of  Mercy 
fund-raising  campaign  will  kick  off 
on  Thursday,  Aug.  20,  with  its  fifth 
annual  “Celebration  of  Caring 
Carnival”  from  1 1 a.m.  to  2 p.m. 
The  carnival  will  be  held  in  the 
Atrium  lobby.  Free  food  and 
entertainment  will  be  provided. 


Employees  are  invited  to  participate 
in  games,  raffles  and  other  events. 
The  Flow  A Cappella  singers  will 
perform.  Representatives  from  local 
agencies  that  benefit  from  United 
Way  contributions  will  be  on  hand 
to  answer  questions. 


Your  mother 
doesn't  work  here 

But  it’s  a good  thing  the  employees 
from  Environmental  Services  do. 
The  staff  keeps  the  Medical  Center 
clean  and  safe  for  staff  and  patients. 
Because  they  have  plenty  of  thank- 
yous  coming  their  way,  an  entire 
week  is  set  aside  to  honor  the 
Environmental  Services  staff. 
National  Healthcare  Environmental 
Services  Week  is  Sept.  6 through  14- 


Hard  hat  haven 

Construction  crews  have  been  a 
familiar  sight  at  the  Medical  Center 
since  mid-June  when  work  on  the 
Robert  H.  and  Terri  Cohn  Research 
Building  began.  For  many 
employees, 
getting  to  and 
from  work 
requires  extra 
attention  to  the  heavy 
equipment  and  increased 
traffic  flow.  Please  take 
note  of  the  following 
construction  activities 
and  accommodations: 

■ Gates  will  be  located  at  the  north- 
east, northwest  and  southwest 
comers  of  the  site  for  trucks  and 
equipment. 

■ A covered  sidewalk  bridge  will  be 
constructed  on  Wood  and  Harrison 
streets. 

■ The  south  side  of  the  site  will 
expand  along  the  curb  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Building  driveway  to 
accommodate  construction  trailers. 


AIDS  Walk  Chicago 

Last  year,  Rush  and  Cook  County 
Hospital  employees  raised  more  than 
$8,700  for  AIDS  research  by 
participating  in  AIDS  Walk 
Chicago.  Help  top  that  amount  by 
joining  the  team  this  year  at  AIDS 
Walk  9 Chicago,  a 10K  (6.2  mile) 
walk  to  be  held  on  Sunday,  Sept.  27, 
along  Chicago’s  lakefront.  For  more 
information  and  to  join  the  team, 
call  Marilyn  Johnson  at  2-3405  or 
Jane  Reich  at  2-2281. 


Learn  our  lessons 

Move  over  Martha  Stewart.  Take  a 
backseat  Betty  Crocker.  Hang  it  up 
Heloise.  Rush  employees  have 
plenty  of  tasty  tidbits,  recipes  and 
helpful  hints.  You  can  submit  your 
own  advice  or  recipes  and  help 
United  Way.  Rush  employees  are 
gathering  your  ideas  to  include  in  a 
book  to  be  sold  here.  All  proceeds 
will  benefit  the  United  Way.  Call 
Pam  Mulay  at  243-8469.  R§ 
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Employee-of-the-Quarter  Awards  recognize  excellence 

Scheduling  the  Employee  of  the  Quarter  luncheon  right  between  the  NBA  Championship  Game 
and  Father’s  Day  may  not  have  been  planned,  but  it  certainly  was  appropriate.  Like  Father’s  Day, 
the  event  honors  those  we  can  always  count  on  for  advice  and  a helping  hand.  And  just  as  the 
playoffs  celebrate  teamwork  and  a winning  attitude,  the  luncheon  highlights  those  who  work 
together  and  inspire  others  to  take  on  challenges.  Rush  is  lucky  to  have  the  following  winners  and 
nominees  on  their  team  and  part  of  the  family. 


Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award 


Employee  of  the  Quarter 


Every  quarter,  two  employees  are  recognized  for  the  excellence  and  pride  they 
bring  to  the  departments  of  Medical  Center  Engineering  and  Environmental 
Services.  In  1979,  patient  Carol  Stege  noticed  that  level  of  dedication  and 
concern  in  the  housekeeping  and  support  service  team  members  she  met,  and 
wanted  to  thank  them  for  their  part  in  making  her  feel  better.  Her  family 
established  this  award  to  do  just  that. 


Danny  Reyes,  right,  accepts  his 
award  from  Rick  Marzek. 


Danny  Reyes 

Danny  Reyes’  identification  badge  says 
medical  maintenance  tradesman,  but 
Jack  of  all  trades  might  be  a more 
accurate  title.  Reyes  has  said  “yes”  to 
just  about  every  request  made  in 
engineering  for  the  past  25  years.  From 
air  conditioners  on  the  fritz  to  plumbing 
problems,  no  task  falls  out  of  Reyes’  job 
description.  Danny  is  our  ‘can  do’  guy,” 
said  Rick  Marzek,  director  of  Medical 
Center  Engineering.  “He  consistently 
performs  well  and  is  the  first  to  raise  his 
hand  and  say,  “ ‘I’m  it.’” 


Isabel  Lara 


Like  Jacobs,  Isabel  Lara,  RN,  also 
has  a front  row  seat  for  the  drama 
that  often  plays  out  in  the 
emergency  room.  But  despite  the 
many  crises  she  handles,  worried 
families  she  comforts  and  terrified 
patients  she  sees,  Lara,  a senior 
clinical  nurse,  remains  both 
optimistic  and  realistic.  “She  rises 
above  the  mayhem  with  confidence 
and  commitment,”  said  Bill 
Wiessner,  director  of  Nursing 
Administration,  Emergency  Room.  While  coworkers  can  always  count  on 
Lara  for  expertise  and  efficiency,  they  also  know  her  professionalism  is 
matched  by  her  compassion.  “Expertly,  quietly  and  faithfully,  she  offers  her 
art,  science  and  heart  to  all  individuals,”  Wiessner  said. 

Also  nominated:  Elizabeth  Small,  Psychiatry;  Mary  Corich,  Physical 
Therapy;  Susan  Wozniak,  Information  Services;  Emel  Nelson,  L aundry /Linen 
Services 


James  Jacobs 


Busy  emergency  rooms.  Late  nights.  Crying 
babies  and  crowded  waited  rooms.  It’s  the  stuff 
of  TV  dramas.  It’s  also  the  scene  James  Jacobs 
has  kept  clean  for  22  of  the  23  years  he’s 
worked  in  Environmental  Services.  Working 
third  shift,  the  environmental  service 
specialist  says  he’s  seen  many  babies  come  into 
this  world  a little  sooner  than  expected. 

While  his  environment  can  be  chaotic,  Jacobs 

never  loses  sight  of  whatever  task  is  at  hand,  said  Mark  Roberts,  director, 
Environmental  Services.  “Working  in  the  critical  care  emergency  room  can 
be  hectic,  but  James  never  lets  on  that  it’s  too  much.  He  just  gets  the  job 
done,”  Roberts  said.  “For  all  he  does,  I really  can’t  thank  him  enough.” 


m 


Manager  of  the  Quarter 

Monica  Cieslarski 


Johnston  R.  Bowman  Center  for  the  Bderly  Interdisciplinary  learn 

When  the  team  from  Johnston  R.  Bowman  Center  was  announced  as  one 
of  the  nominees  for  this  award,  members  began  chanting  “JRB”  on  their 
way  to  the  podium.  Their  own  cheerleading  hinted  at  the  teamwork  that 
has  won  praises  and  cheers  from  patients  and  staff  at  Rush. 

Fast  on  their  feet,  resourceful  and  willing  to  work  together,  members  of 
this  interdisciplinary  team  made  it  possible  for  a severely  disabled  stroke 
patient  to  attend  his  wife’s  funeral.  They  planned  a series  of  special  patient- 
family-staff  conferences  to  discuss  the  patient’s  safety,  transportation,  family 
training  and  other  ethical  and  physical  concerns.  Working  with  contacts 
inside  and  outside  the  Medical  Center,  the  team  recruited  volunteers  and 
the  necessary  equipment  to  make  the  trip  possible. 

“Many  hours  were  spent  comforting  and  consoling  and  praying  with  the 
patient  and  his  family,”  said  Margaret  Waskiewicz,  unit  director,  Geronto- 
logical Nursing.  “With  everyone  pulling  together,  a true  model  of  teamwork 
overcame  difficult  odds.” 

Members  include:  Floret  Daniels,  Arlene  Echols-Plumb,  Lisa  Dick, 
Allyson  Haut,  PhD,  Dawn  Jellison,  Brian  Kelly,  Maureen  Miller,  George 
Moreno,  Oluwatoy in  Joseph,  Ann  Onyeali,  Elizabeth  Schendl,  Lawrence 
Lazarus  and  John  Nicholas,  MD. 

Also  nominated:  Rush  Home  Care  Network,  Radiation  Safety  Team 


Team  of  the  Quarter 


When  John  Webb,  director  of 
Materials  Management,  reviewed 
Monica  Cieslarksi’s  accom- 
plishments for  this  nomination,  he 
realized  he  had  made  a big  mistake. 
The  nomination  was  long  overdue. 
“When  I considered  all  the  things 
Monica  has  done  for  us,  I realized  I 
should  have  nominated  her  a long 
time  ago,”  he  said.  As  an  inventory 
control  manager  in  Materials 
Management,  Cieslarski  had  to  ensure  that  Rush’s  recent  transition  to  an 
off-site  distribution  center  was  a smooth  one.  She  designed  the  center’s  work 
flow,  asking  for  and  using  suggestions  from  materials  management  staff 
throughout  the  process.  Thanks  to  their  ideas  and  suggestions  and  her 
leadership,  the  center  was  able  to  handle  a 33  percent  increase  in  goods 
distributed.  “Monica  is  confident  in  her  ability  to  get  the  job  done  and 
encourages  her  employees  to  prepare  for  challenges  and  advancement,” 
Webb  said. 

Also  ru/minated:  Amy  Prullage,  Information  Services;  Tamara  Maske , Rush 
Hr/me  Health  Care  Network;  Jeanne  Corns,  Psychiatry 
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The  doctor  is  in 


Spotlighting  new 
additions  to  the 
medical  staff 


Irene  Silva,  MD,  has  moved  her 
solo  internal  medicine  practice  to 
the  Medical  Center  after  16  years 
in  the  Lincoln  Park  area. 

Silva’s  current  practice  is  in 
general  internal  medicine.  She 
treats  patients  age  16  and  older, 
and  her  areas  of  interest  include 
hypertension,  diabetes  mellitus, 
heart  disease, 


Irene  Silva,  MD 


osteoporosis 
and  women’s 
health  issues, 
especially 
hormone 
replacement 
therapy.  She 
and  her  staff 
offer  bilingual 
services  for 
Spanish-speaking  patients. 

Silva  received  her  medical 
degree  from  Loyola  University 
Medical  School  in  1979,  and 
completed  her  residency  in 
internal  medicine  at  Northwestern 
Memorial  Hospital.  She  completed 
her  training  and  joined  the 
Northwestern  University  medical 
faculty  in  1982.  Her  new  affiliation 
with  Rush  includes  an  appoint- 
ment as  instructor  of  internal 
medicine  with  the  College  of 
Medicine. 

Silva’s  office  is  located  in  Suite 
328  of  the  Professional  Building. 
For  an  appointment,  call  942-6071. 


Shawn  Davies,  MD,  has  joined 
the  practice  of  Frank  Merrick,  MD, 
as  an  obstetrician/gynecologist. 
Davies  is  a 1 994  graduate  of  Rush 
Medical  College,  and  completed 
his  residency  in  obstetrics/gyne- 
cology at  Rush  earlier  this  year.  He 
offers  a range 
of  gyne- 
cological and 
obstetrical 
services,  with 
an  emphasis 
on  lapa- 
roscopic 
surgery  and 
prenatal  care. 

Davies’  office 
is  in  Suite  738 

of  the  Professional  Building.  For  an 
appointment,  call  829-4405.  ■ 


Shawn  Davies,  MD 


Lab  report 


Cartwright,  PhD,  director  of  the 
clinic  and  chairman  of  the 
department  of  psychology  and  social 
sciences,  commented  that  the 
Service  was  unique  in  dealing  with 
patients  with  dream  disorders, 
especially  frightening  recurrent 
dreams. 


TlMEOfSULES 


10  Years  Ago 

Picnic  celebrates  transplant 
achievement 


Because  of  a lifesaving  kidney 
transplant  performed  at  Rush,  three 
year  old  Nathaniel  Marshall  was  able 
to  enjoy  a July  afternoon  in  the 
company  of  dialysis  unit  staff  and 
other  patients  and  families  at  the 
second  Pediatric  Dialysis  Transplant 
Patient’s  Reunion  Picnic.  Just  a year 
and  a half  before  that  day,  Nathaniel, 
who  was  bom  with  a congenital 


kidney  problem,  was  one  of  Chicago’s 
first  infants  to  undergo  a kidney 
transplant.  The  August  NewsRounds 
reported  the  picnic  festivities. 

20  Years  Ago 

[Pitti  bail  dreams  to  res! 

Rush’s  Sleep  Disorder  Service  opened 
its  doors  on  July  17.  The  service  was 
established  to  treat  people  suffering 
from  a variety  of  sleeping  disorders, 
including  sleep  apnea,  adult  sleep 
walking  and  insomnia.  Rosalind 


30  Years  Ago 

Honor  society  finds  new  home 

On  July  1,  the  Alpha  Omega  Alpha 
Honor  Medical  Society  moved  its 
headquarters  from  Slaterville 
Springs,  NY,  to  the  Professional 
Building  at  Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s 
Hospital.  The  society  was  founded  in 
1902  by  William  W.  Root,  a senior 
student  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Chicago,  who  later 
received  his  MD  degree  from  Rush 
Medical  College.  At  the  time  of  the 
move,  the  society  had  grown  to  near- 
ly 100  chapters  in  medical  schools 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  with  some  40,000  members 
listed  on  its  roster.  James  A. 
Campbell,  MD,  president  of 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  was 
the  society’s  secretary-treasurer  that 


year. 


Compiled  by  Medical  Center  Archives 


Library  clicks  into  a wealth  of  Mfeb-friendly  resources 


Back-to-school  season  is  a good 
time  to  review  the  resources 
available  at  the  Library  of  Rush 
University.  From  information 
searches  to  Internet  access,  the 
library  offers  a full  range  of  services 
for  the  students,  staff  and 
faculty  of  Rush. 

The  virtual  library. 

The  library  now 
offers  many  of  its 
services  over  the 
Internet.  Its 
redesigned  home- 


online, send  e-mail  to 
refer@lih.rush.edu.  This  is  a con- 
venient way  to  register  for  classes, 
locate  a special  item  or  ask  any  other 
questions.  As  a special  service,  the 
library’s  collection  of 
online  databases, 
Ovid,  now 


includes  a 
feature  called 
“Ask  A Libra- 
rian.” If  you 
need  help  with 
an  online 


page,  http://www.lib.msh.edu/library/, 
is  its  portal  to  information.  The  home- 
page links  to  LIS,  the  online  catalog, 
which  offers  detailed  information 
about  every  item  held  in  the  library. 
The  homepage  also  features  links  to 
other  information  sources  on  the 
Internet.  In  addition  to  medically 
related  sites,  the  page  has  links  to 
government  services,  local  infor- 
mation, newspapers  and  much  more. 

If  your  home  or  office  isn’t  plug- 
ged into  the  Web,  you  can  use  one  of 
the  library’s  16  workstations,  which 
provide  full  Internet  access. 

Reference  services  online.  To 
consult  with  a reference  librarian 


search,  click  on  the  Ask  A Librarian 
hyper-link  and  type  in  your  question. 
Your  question  will  be  sent  directly  to 
the  reference  desk,  along  with  a copy 
of  your  search.  This  allows  the  staff 
to  pinpoint  your  problem  and  help 
you  complete  your  search. 

Health  Reference  Center. 
Patients  today  seek  out  more  infor- 
mation about  their  medical  care  and 
treatment  than  in  the  past.  To  help 
with  this  trend,  the  library  now  offers 
Health  Reference  Center  (HRC). 
Available  from  workstations  within 
the  library,  HRC  is  an  electronic 
database  that  contains  a full  range  of 
patient  education  materials.  Sources 


include  textbooks,  journals,  govern- 
ment pamphlets  and  more.  In 
addition  to  being  an  invaluable 
resource  for  patients,  it  is  a tool  to 
help  healthcare  professionals 
communicate  with  their  patients. 

To  help  you  get  the  most  out  of 
these  new  resources,  the  library  offers 
many  workshops  and  classes,  all  free 
of  charge.  Each  month,  the  library 
provides  workshops  on  searching 
Ovid  and  LIS,  including  beginning 
and  advanced  instruction.  Library 
staff  collaborates  with  various  depart- 
ments, groups  and  instructors  to 
create  customized  classes.  Indi- 
vidualized consultation  is  available. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
reference  staff  by  at  2-2282  or  by  e- 
mail  at  refer@lib.rush.edu.  LJ 


The  Department  of  Psychiatry  is 
currently  seeking  people  who  may 
he  suffering  from  depression.  Common 
symptoms  include  feeling  sad,  blue, 
hopeless  or  worthless,  crying  spells, 
trouble  sleeping  or  sleeping  too  much, 
difficulty  concentrating,  unexplained 
low  energy  or  fatigue,  loss  of  interest  or 


pleasure  and  changes  in  weight  or  appetite.  If  you 
have  any  of  these  symptoms,  you  may  qualify  to 
participate  in  one  of  our  research  studies  for 
depression  treatment. 

Eligible  participants  receive  an  evaluation,  study 
medication  and  study  related  procedures  at  no  cost. 
For  more  information,  call  (312)  266-4594-  Leave  a 
message  and  someone  will  contact  you. ! 
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Sunday  Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday 

Thursday  Friday  Saturday 

1 

Basic  Medical 
Terminology 
4 to  6 p.m. 

Lunch  ‘N’  Learn 
12:15  to  1 p.m. 

707  S.  Wood 
Suite  1 14 

2 

00 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Coaching  for  Im- 
proved Performance 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

Basic  Medical 
Terminology,  4 to  6 
p.m. 

9 

11 

Lunchtime  Stress 

Express 

12:15  to  1 p.m. 

707  S.  Wood 
Suite  114 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Keyboarding  Skills 
4 to  5 p.m. 

15 

Basic  Medical 
Terminology 
4 to  6 p.m. 

Writing  a Job 
Description 
noon  to  2 p.m. 

16 

Mind-Body  Series 
“Acupuncture” 

8:30  a.m.  to  noon 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Keyboarding  Skills 
4 to  5 p.m. 

22 

Basic  Medical 
Terminology 
4 to  6 p.m. 

On-the-Job  Training 
1 to  3 p.m. 

23 

24 

25 

26 

ro 

Healing  Healthcare 
8 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

615  Jones 

Annual  Employee 
Health  Appraisal 
Atrium 

28 

Healing  Healthcare 
8 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

615  Jones 

Keyboarding  Skills 
4 to  5 p.m. 

Health  Appraisal 
Atrium 

Basic  Medical 
Terminology 
4 to  6 p.m. 

Meeting  Management 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

Health  Appraisal 
Atrium 

) 

■ HEALTH  & FITNESS  COURSES 


To  register,  call  ext.  2-2817. 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express  — Get  in  the  right 
kind  of  mood  and  start  “Planning  for 
PMS.” 

Lunch  'N'  Learn  — Dermatologist  talks  about 
new  treatments  for  spider  veins. 

Mind-Body  Series  — Getting  to  the  point 
about  acupuncture. 

Aerobics  — A variety  of  classes  are  offered 
daily  in  994  Armour.  Call  2-2817  for 
schedule  information 

Healthcare  Provider  CPU—  Covers  basic  life 
saving.  Register  in  Suite  1 14,  707  S.  Wood 
and  pay  fee  for  book. 

Workday  Walk  Walking  Club  — Get  moving  at 
7:30  a.m.,  Tues.  and  Thurs.;  1 1:15  a.m., 
Wed.  and  Fri.  Register  in  370  Jelke. 


• LEAP  COURSES 


To  register  for  the  following  courses,  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  ext.  2-3275. 

| Coaching  lor  Improved  Performance  — You  don’t  need  a whistle  and  windbreaker  to  be  a great 
coach.  This  class  is  excellent  training  for  managers  who  want  to  maximize  departmental  feats. 

j On-the-Job  Training  — So  your  new  project  wasn’t  included  in  the  job  description?  Don’t  back 
away  from  the  challenge.  Learn  how  to  incorporate  new  skills  into  your  work.  Class  includes 
simple  training  protocols  to  help  facilitate  change. 

| Writing  a Job  Description  — As  staff  assignments  change,  employees  need  job  descriptions  that  complement  the  quick 
pace  of  change.  Learn  to  write  effective  performance  protocols. 

Healing  Healthcare  — Designed  to  enhance  communication  and  build  enthusiasm,  this  two-day  interactive  class  will 
focus  on  listening  skills,  team  accountability  and  the  different  personalities  that  make  up  your  office.  Call  Pam  Napier 
at  2-2336  to  register. 

Meeting  Management  — Grab  the  coffee  and  overheads,  it’s  time  to  get  excited  about  going  to  meetings.  Learn  how  to 
make  them  quick,  productive  and  groan-free.  Be  confident  that  coworkers  don’t  dread  coming  to  your  meetings. 


The  last  word 

Since  our  patients’  needs  always 
come  first,  they  really  have  the 
final  say  on  how  good  a job  we’re 
doing  at  Rush.  NewsRounds  is 
helping  get  the  word  out  on  how  we 
rate  by  publishing  selected  patient 
comments  from  recent  surveys  and 
letters.  Names  are  included  when 
provided. 

From  letters 

■ I wish  to 
congratulate 
University 
Neurologists  on 
your  excellent 
office  staff.  The  organization  and 
professional  matter  of  your 
employees  puts  us  all  at  ease.  Phone 
messages  are  accurately  taken  and 
calls  are  returned  as  necessary. 
Everyone  is  treated  graciously  and 
with  respect.  I’m  sure  you  realize 
how  fortunate  you  are  to  work  with 
such  good  support  personnel. 

■ My  four-month-old  son  was 
admitted  for  two  days.  1 would  like 
to  thank  the  nursing  staff  on  the 
fifth  floor  in  Pediatrics.  The  nurses 
went  out  of  their  way  to  keep  us 
comfortable  and  informed. 


X » • 


From  surveys: 

■ I am  also  a Rush  employee  and 
very  proud  of  the  image  projected  by 
my  workplace.  Everything  was  done 
in  a high-quality  manner. 

■ I must  say  my  care  so  far  away 
from  home  went  exceedingly  well. 
From  the  time  I stepped  inside  the 
door  to  my  leaving,  I felt  that  my 
well-being  was  a priority.  Everyone 
showed  professional  courtesy  and 
genuine  concern.  Special  regards  to 
Deb  Allen,  RN,  and  the  social 
worker  assigned  to  my  case. 

A patient  from  Pennsylvania 

M The  volunteers  in  the  Smith 
Lounge  were  intelligent,  compas- 
sionate and  competent.  They  really 
cared  about  making  a tough  day 
better.  Staff  members  in  the  ICU 
were  also  very  helpful.  Maria  and 
Louise  were  devoted  and  profes- 
sional. It  was  an  amazing  experience. 
Mr.  arid  Mrs . Arthur  Appel 
Lake  Forest , III. 

■ I would  recommend  this  hospital 
to  anyone.  I had  never  used  it 
because  of  the  location.  But  once  I 
knew  how  to  get  there,  I realized  it 
was  easily  accessible.  I’m  glad  I found 
out  how  to  get  there.  □ 


LADS  lathers  up  fun 


Above,  Juan  Hernandez, 
Alex  Grote  and  Novisa 
Petrusich  pitch  in  at  a car 
wash  at  Laurance  Armour 
Day  School,  held  Friday,  July 
31 . At  left,  Emily  Flaws  gets 
fighting  mad  at  dirt.  Proceeds 
from  the  fund-raiser  will  go 
toward  an  end-of-the-year 
pizza  party  for  one  classroom 
and  for  “parting  gifts”  for 
children  in  another  room. 
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Rush  charts  a regulatory  roadmap 


As  the  federal  government  gives 
hospitals  more  rules  and  regulations  to 
follow,  Rush  creates  a program  to  help 
employees  play  by  the  changing  rules. 


Beginning  this  fall,  Rush  is  esta- 
blishing a Corporate  Compliance 
Program  that  will  affect  all  employees 
in  some  way.  Rush’s  compliance 
program  will  focus  on  the  insti- 
tution’s cooperation  with  external 
laws  and  regulations  in  a variety  of 
areas  including  safety,  sexual  harass- 
ment, antitrust,  discrimination,  tax 
exemption,  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
fraud  and  employment  issues. 

The  first  phase  of  the  program 
will  focus  on  ensuring  compliance 
with  regulations  involving  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
During  the  next  18  months,  the 
compliance  program  will  focus  on 
finding  ways  to  abide  by  applicable 
rules  and  regulations  and  prevent  any 
mistakes,  which  could  be  considered 
fraud  by  the  government. 

Rush  President  and  CEO  Leo  M. 
Henikoff,  MD,  says  a corporate 
compliance  program  offers  a roadmap 
through  confusing  government 
regulations. 

“A  corporate  compliance 
program  educates  people  about  the 
federal  government’s  rules,”  he  says. 
“They  have  become  so  complex,  it’s  a 
difficult  task  to  keep  up  on  all  the 
laws  and  changes.  A compliance 
program  is  a monitoring  system,  to 
sample  processes  and  make  sure  that 
we’re  behaving  according  to  the  law.” 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services’  Office  of  Inspector 
General  is  leading  the  investigation 
of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  fraud.  It  is 
a weighty  task,  considering  that  the 
federal  government  has  made 
prevention  of  healthcare  fraud  its 
number  two  priority,  behind  violent 
crime. 

The  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  has  encouraged  healthcare 


organizations  to  voluntarily  set  up 
corporate  compliance  programs. 

“While  the  government  has 
created  guidelines  for  compliance 
programs,  and  urged  hospitals  to 
adopt  them,  none  of  this  is  man- 
datory,” says  Catherine  Jacobson, 
associate  vice  president  for  Program 
Evaluation  and  assistant  to  the  pres- 
ident. “We  don’t  have  to  do  this,  but 
we  want  to  because  it  is  good  bus- 
iness and  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.” 

Jacobson,  who  has  been 
appointed  chief  compliance  officer, 
will  oversee  the  development, 
implementation  and  maintenance  of 
Rush’s  program.  She  will  work  closely 
with  the  10  other  members  of  the 
Compliance  Committee,  repre- 
enting  all  areas  of  Rush.  The  init- 
iative to  create  the  program  comes 
directly  from  the  Medical  Center’s 
Board  of  Trustees. 

In  this  first  phase,  the  Medical 
Center’s  process  for  billing  and  doc- 
mentation  related  to  hilling  will  he 
reviewed. 

“One  of  the  most  common 
fraudulent  activities  that  the 
government  is  targeting  is  the 
intentional,  systematic  approach  to 
increase  Medicare  reimbursement  by 
incorrectly  coding  procedures,” 
Jacobson  says. 

This  practice  is  often  referred  to 
as  upcoding.  For  instance,  it  would 
be  considered  upcoding  if  a five- 
minute  visit  were  billed  to  Medicare 
as  a comprehensive  exam. 

The  government  also  is 
examining  errors  in  regard  to 
outpatient  services  that  should  be 
billed  as  inpatient  charges.  If  a 
patient  receives  outpatient  services 
within  three  days  of  admission  as  an 
inpatient,  then  Medicare  rules  pro- 
hibit the  hospital  from  billing  for 


The  Corporate  Compliance  Program  will 
begin  by  focusing  on  the  Medical  Center’s 
process  for  billing  and  related  documentation. 
Employees  around  the  Medical  Center  are 
gearing  up  for  the  paper-and  time-intensive 
program.  Pictured  are  Dale  Sietsema, 
associate  vice  president, Health  Care  Finance, 
and  Nick  Kristensen,  a finance  manager. 


those  outpatient  services.  If  a 
hospital  does  so,  it  is  considered  a 
violation. 

Another  common  area  of  abuse  is 
the  practice  of  separately  submitting 
laboratory  bills  that  normally  would 
be  packaged  together  at  a lower  cost. 
For  example,  if  18  different  tests  are 
done  on  a blood  sample,  medical 
centers  are  supposed  to  charge  one 
amount  for  that  group  of  tests,  rather 
than  for  each  test  separately.  If  each 
one  is  hilled  individually,  dais  is 
called  unbundling.  By  separating  and 
submitting  the  hills  to  Medicare,  the 
reimbursement  would  add  up  to  a 
higher  amount  than  if  the  tests  had 
been  grouped  together.  This  could  he 
considered  a fraudulent  claim. 

continued  on  page  2 


IniheNews 


PMS  vs.  Turns,  round  one 

Barbara  Sokes,  MD,  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  spoke 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Channel  2 News  about  a study  that 
shows  calcium  carbonate  supple- 
ments such  as  Turns  or  Rolaids  can 
help  women  reduce  symptoms  of 
premenstrual  syndrome  (PMS). 
Soltesdoesn’t  think  a cure  for  PMS 
has  been  found  just  yet.  “ Calcium  is 
good  for  women  anyway,”  she  says. 
“But,  I don’t  think  it’s  the  end-all, 
be-all  cure  for  PMS.”  Sokes  is 
involved  in  a study  of  3,000  women 
who  suffer  from  PMS. 

Pig  tissue  saves  human  lives 

The  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Administration’s  approval  of  a 
bioartificial  liver  tor  patients  in  acute 
liver  failure 
triggered  a 
number  of  stories. 
Rush  is  the  only 
Chicago-area  site 
where  medical 
professionals  are 
trained  and 
prepared  to  use 
the  new  system  as 
part  of  a clinical  study.  Elizabeth 
Fagan,  MD,  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine,  was  interviewed 
by  reporters  from  channels  2,  5,  7,  32 
and  66,  WBBM-AM,  WBEZ-FM 
radio  and  Investors  Daily.  She  ex- 
plained that  the  system  combines 


highly  refined,  live  pig  liver  cells 
with  a sophisticated  membrane 
system  that  can  temporarily  provide 
a patient  with  essential  liver 
functions.  “This  will  be  used  with 
critically  ill  patients  awaiting  a liver 
transplant,”  she  said.  “Sometimes  just 
a few  more  hours  buys  the  time 
necessary  for  us  to  find  a suitable 
donor  liver  and  save  a life,”  she  said. 

Battling  the  fetaes 

John  Zajecka,  MD,  associate 
professor  and  clinical  director  of  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry’s  Treat- 
ment Research  Center,  was  featured 
in  a Channel  2 News  report  on  Sept. 

1 1 about  a new  drug  that  is  being 
used  to  treat  depression.  Zajecka  said 
that  the  new  dnig  blocks  the  action 
of  a chemical  messenger  in  the  brain, 
easing  depression  in  people  without 
the  side  effects,  like  sexual  dysfun- 
ction, of  existing  dnigs. 

FDA  and  Rush  experts  agree: 
get  toe  drugs  m the  she! I 

Breast  cancer  experts  at  Rush  spoke 
to  reporters  about  their  research  and 
use  oftamoxifen  and  Herceptin  in 
light  of  recommendations  from  an 
FDA  advisory  panel  that  the  cancer- 
fighting  drugs  be  approved  for 
general  use.  Oncologist  Janet  Wolter, 
MD,  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  the  Brian  Piccolo 
Chair  of  Cancer  Research,  was  inter- 
viewed on  Sept.  2 by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  by  reporters  from  Chan- 
nels 2,  7,  32  and  CLTV.  “The  most 


exciting  thing 
about  Herceptin 
is  that  it’s  a whole 
new  way  to  treat 
breast  cancer  and 
it  opens  the  door 
to  other  kinds  of 
treatments,”  she 
told  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Melody 
Cobleigh,  MD,  director  of  the 
Comprehensive  Breast  Center,  was 
interviewed  by  reporters  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  appeared  on  WTTW. 

A question  of  gender 

Richard  Rawlins,  PhD,  professor  in 
the  departments  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  and  Anatomy  and 
director  of  the  Rush  In-Vitro 
Fertilization  Laboratories,  com- 
mented on  a new  method  to  increase 
chances  of  couples  having  a baby  of  a 
certain  sex.  Rawlin  said  he  meth- 
odology to  sort  sperm  is  sound,  but  it 
raises  ethical  questions  when  the 
method  fails  and  couples  then  decide 
to  abort  the  fetus.  Rawlins’  com- 
ments were  included  in  reports  in 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  WBBM-AM,  and  Channel 
2 and  5 News. 

Take  hormone  therapy  to  tear! 

Channel  5 News  reported  on  a 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  study  of  the  use  of 
estrogen  and  progestin  to  prevent 
heart  disease  in  postmenopausal 
women.  Henry  Black,  MD,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine,  told  Channel  5 News  that 
most  doctors  agree  that  women  who 
suffer  from  heart  disease  will  benefit 
from  hormone  replacement.  H 


Elizabeth  Fagan,  MD 


Regulations 

continued  from  page  1 

Although  much  of  this  first 
phase  involves  billing,  clinical 
aspects  also  can  be  affected.  If  a 
homecare  nurse  is  providing  a 
service,  but  is  not  charting  to  reflect 
that  service,  this  could  cause 
Medicare  to  question  the  charges. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a chart  stated 
that  a service  was  provided  that  the 
patient  did  not  receive  and  Medicare 
was  billed,  that  could  be  considered  a 
fraudulent  act. 

Through  education  and  auditing, 
compliance  programs  help  protect 
institutions  from  wrongful  accu- 
sations of  fraud. 

“If  an  error  is  found  at  an 
institution  with  a compliance 
program,  there  is  a better  chance  that 
it  is  actually  a technical  error  and  not 
fraudulent  activity,”  Henikofif  says. 
“Without  such  a program  in  place, 
the  feds  more  easily  could  come  in 
and  find  the  same  thing  and  say, 
‘Well,  you  don’t  have  appropriate 
concern  about  the  law.  We  think  this 
is  fraud.’” 

Even  with  a compliance  program 
in  place,  the  federal  government  has 
the  final  authority  whether  to  con- 


strue mistakes  as  fraud  or  as  simple 
errors. 

“Ideally,  a com-pliance  program 
enables  an 
institution 
to  detect 
and  correct 
problems 
before  it 
becomes 
liable  for 
fines  and 
penalties,” 

Jacobson 
says.  “The 
program’s 
ongoing  education  and  training 
efforts  will  give  employees  the  tools 
to  identify  and  help  correct 
compliance  problems  and  prevent 
them  from  occurring  in  the  first 
place.” 

As  the  committee  works  to 
design  and  implement  the  program, 
it  will  be  looking  for  ideas  from  many 
different  departments  this  fall. 

“Compliance  will  mean  very 
different  things  depending  on  who 
you  are  and  where  you  work,” 
Jacobson  says.  ■ 


What  is  a compliance 
program? 

It  is  an  internal  plan  to 
prevent,  detect  and  correct 
inappropriate  and  potentially 
criminal  conduct  that  violates 
federal  or  state  laws.  Many 
medical  centers  are  putting  such 
programs  into  place  throughout 
the  United  States  to  lower  their 
risk  of  being  accused  of  billing 
fraud. 

Common  examples  ot 
Medicare  fraud 

□ Upcoding  is  the  intentional, 
incorrect  coding  of  procedures  to 
increase  Medicare  reimbursement. 

Common  errors  involve 
outpatient  services  that  should  be 
billed  based  on  inpatient  charges. 
If  a patient  receives  outpatient 
services  within  three  days  of 
admittance,  then  Medicare  rules 
prohibit  the  hospital  from  billing 
for  those  outpatient  services. 

□ Unbundling  means  separately 
billing  for  services  that,  grouped 
together,  would  cost  less. 


Catherine  Jacobson, 
chief  compliance  officer 


In  Brief 


One  very  good  turn 

Do  you  know  someone  who  has 
turned  a disability  into  a possibility  or 
has  helped  others  do  so?  Nominate 
that  coworker  for  the  Eugene  Thonar, 
PhD,  Award.  The  award  is  given 
annually  during  Rehabilitation  Week 
and  Disability  Awareness  Month  in 
September.  Any  employee,  house  staff 
member,  faculty,  student  or  volunteer 
may  be  nominated.  All  nominees 
should  have  made  helped  Rush 
provide  opportunities  to  overcome 
disabilities.  For  nomination  fonns, 
call  Paula  Brown  at  2-7093.  Return 
forms  to  the  Office  of  Equal 
Opportunity  for  Academic  Affairs, 

1 28  Professional  Building. 


Build  a better  you 

Get  blueprints  for  building  a better 
body  and  the  foundation  for  a healthy 
lifestyle  at  the  annual  em-ployee 
health  appraisal  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Atrium.  Participate  in  this 

confidential  event 
on  the  following 
dates:  Monday, 

Sept.  28  through 
Friday  Oct.  1,10  a.m. 
to  5 p.m.;  Friday  Oct.  1 
and  Saturday,  Oct.  2, 
10  p.m.  to  2 a.m.  or 
Monday,  Oct.  5 
through  Friday  Oct. 
9,  7 a.m.  to  2:30 
p.m.  Bring  your 
Rush  ID.  For  more  information,  call 
Employee  Wellness  at  2-2817. 


Doctors  and  dads 

Rush  Multicultural  Affairs  Coalition 
presents  “Interactions  Between 
African-American  Fathers  and  Their 
Children’s  Physicians”  on  Monday, 
Oct.  19.  After  a brief  video,  Rush 
pediatrician  James  McCauley,  Sr., 
MD,  will  lead  a discussion.  The 
program  will  be  in  Room  985  Armour 
Academic  Center.  For  more 
information,  call  2-3405. 


Step  up  for  your  legs 

Rush  is  participating  in  a national 
screening  for  peripheral  arterial 
disease,  the  narrowing  or  clogging  of 
arteries  in  the  legs.  Common  symp- 
toms include  pain,  numbness  and 
weakness  in  the  legs  The  free  screen- 
ing will  be  Oct.  2 from  9 a.m.  to  3 
p.m.  in  the  Searle 
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A?  wing  dancers  dipped  and 

hopped.  A quartet  belted  out 
“Under  the  Boardwalk.”  And  the 
Fifth  Annual  Celebration  of  Caring 
Carnival  got  oft  on  the  right  foot, 
hitting  a high  note  with  the 
hundreds  of  employees  who  found 
free  eats  and  entertainment  in  the 
Atrium.  The  carnival,  hosted  by  the 
United  Way/Crusade  of  Mercy  fund- 
raising campaign,  is  Rush’s  way  of 
getting  employees  in  the  spirit  of 
giving  and  ready  for  the  fund-raising 
drive  in  September. 

Standing  in  the  lunch  line  that 
snaked  its  way  through  the  Atrium, 
employees  had  plenty  of  time  to 
check  out  the  swing  dancers,  claim 
their  raffles  prizes  and  snack  on 
popcorn.  This  year’s  carnival  added  a 
little  swing-era  groove  to  the  lineup 
of  events,  hoping  employees  would 
“get  in  the  mood”  for  giving.  “Swing 
not  only  gets  everyone  jazzed  up  but 
it  also  shows  the  importance  of 
having  a good  partner,”  says  Mary 
Silver,  director  of  purchasing  who’s 
heading  up  the  United  Way  efforts 
at  Rush.  “Giving  to  the  United  Way 
is  a great  way  to  be  a partner  to 
those  in  need.” 

Following  the  lead  of  United 
Way’s  national  campaign,  Rush’s 
theme  encourages  a spirit  of 
togetherness  and  involvement. 

Silver  hopes  “The  United  Way  and 
You:  A Perfect  Pair”  will  remind 
employees  that  they’re  not  just 
making  a donation,  they’re  making  a 
difference.  The  national  theme  also 
links  the  giver  to  the  recipient  with 
its  “You  can  write  a happy  ending” 
message. 

Representatives  from  local 
agencies  that  receive  United  Way 
support  were  on  hand  to  answer 


prizes,  including  electronic 
equipment,  home  furnishings  and 
getaway  packages.  Employees  can 
make  bids  during  the  event  at  any 
time  by  filling  out  forms  provided  in 
the  cafeteria.  High  bids  will  be  posted 
at  8 a.m.  every  day. 


ABOVE:  Brittany  Nicole 
Booker,  3,  plays  tic-tac-toe. 
Her  aunt,  Tanya  Kimber, 
works  in  purchasing.  RIGHT: 
Lisa  Kirchner  (left)  and  Penny 
Kirchner  enjoy  some  good  old- 
fashioned  fun  with  our  resident 
clown  and  campaign  committee 
member,  Michael  Bramner. 
BELOW:  The  Flow  A ccapela 
singing  group  captivated  the 
crowd  and  shared  United  Way 
experiences. 


employees’  questions  and 
illustrate  how  important  their 
involvement  is.. 

The  campaign  will  officially  kick 
off  on  Monday,  Oct.  12.  To  include 
second-  and  third-shift  employees  in 
the  celebration,  organizers  will 
distribute  free  cake  all  over  the 
Medical  Center  in  the  evening  and 
wee  hours  of  the  morning. 

During  the  week  of  Oct.  19- 
23,  a daily  raffle  and  silent  auction 
will  be  held  in  the  cafeteria. 
Employees  who  return  their 
completed  pledge  cards  will  receive  a 
raffle  ticket  to  drop  in  the  barrel  at 
the  cafeteria  entrance.  Prizes,  such  as 
radios,  alarm  clocks,  tool  kits  and 
pens,  will  be  raffled  off  daily  at  noon. 

At  the  silent  auction, 
organizers  will  be  offering  a variety  of 


This  year’s  goal  is  $220,000. 


Pesifect  fiai 

fi  j /hen  you  join  in  the  United 
l/Ls  Way  campaign,  you  become 
part  of  a partnership  that  makes  a 
difference.  The  following  stories 
illustrate  how  your  generosity  helps 
United  Way  agencies  meet  the 
needs  of  your  community. 


’Ik..-'' ill  — Flayes  Wickersham  was 
hit  hard  when  company  layoffs 
included  him.  He  wasn’t  sure  how  to 
start  over.  Or  if  he  could.  Being 
blind  added  another  hurdle.  Two 
weeks  after  being  laid  off, 
Wickersham  turned  to  job 
placement  services  at  the  Chicago 
Lighthouse  for  the  Visually  Im- 
paired. The  agency  found  him 
another  customer-service  job  and 
worked  with  the  new  employer  to 
add  speech  software  and  Braille 
applications  to  his  computer. 

01  ICft GO  — Bonnie  Ramphal’s 
husband  left.  Her  rent  was  due.  And 
so  was  her  baby.  When  this  hap- 
penned  a few  months  ago,  Ramphal 
decided  to  get  her  life  on  the  right 
track.  She  received  long-term 
assistance  from  Women  in  Need 
Growing  Stronger,  a United  Way- 
funded  agency.  She  is  now  employed, 
living  independently  and  caring  for 
her  daughter  while  completing  her 
master’s  degree  in  social  work. 

P T — Kelly  Reed  was  a troubled 
teen.  Her  family  was  trying  to  help 
but  Kelly’s  mood  swings  and  violent 
outbursts  were  getting  worse.  Finally, 
her  family  turned  to  the  Family 
Service  Center  to  turn  their  lives 
around.  Today,  Reed  volunteers  as  a 
candy  striper  at  a local  hospital  and 
dreams  of  becoming  a psych- iatrist 
to  help  other  teens  face  tough 
challenges  and  problems. 


fOLlOW  TtlflB  LEAD 


t’s  a lesson  every  politician  knows: 
Behind  every  successful  campaign 
stands  a hardworking  (and  tired) 
campaign  manager.  The  United  Way 
Campaign/Crusade  for  Mercy  is  no 
exception.  Making  thousands  of  Rush 
employees  aware  of  and  excited  about 
the  annual  campaign  is  no  small  task. 
But  thanks  to  about  50  employees,  it’s 
one  that  gets  accomplished  year  after 
year. 

Working  behind  the  scenes, 
campaign  managers  begin  preparing 
for  the  September  solicitation  months 
before  pledge  cards  are  passed  out. 
Employees  from  all  over  the  Medical 
Center  volunteer  their  time, 
rearrange  their  schedules  and  devote 
plenty  of  energy  to  planning  and 
staffing  campaign  events  and  pro- 
moting the  United  Way. 

While  making  sure  everyone  gets 
their  share  of  free  food  and  fun  at  the 
Caring  Carnival  is  an  important  part 
of  their  job,  managers  do  much  more 
than  just  pop  popcorn.  Their  role 
extends  beyond  the  Medical  Center 
and  into  the  community,  where 
United  Way  concentrates  its 


resources.  They  ask  local  businesses 
to  donate  prizes  for  the  silent  auction 
and  raffles.  Working  with  United 
Way  agencies,  managers  visit  sites  to 
see  first-hand  how  donations  are  used 
in  the  Chicago  area.  They  make 
posters  and  write  cookbooks,  sell  taffy 
apples  and  distribute  cake  for  the 
kickoff. 

Managers  also  recruit  others  in 
their  departments  to  help  in  the 
solicitation  process.  Working  with 
managers,  solicitors  share  important 
facts  about  the  United  Way’s  impact 
and  encourage  employees  to  make  a 
difference  by  contributing. 

Why  do  they  do  it?  “It's  worth  the 
time  because  I believe  in  United  Way 
and  what  they  can  do,”  says  Ardessa 
Perkins-Newell,  business  manager  in 
the  Department  of  Molecular  Bio- 
physics and  Physiology.  She’s  been 
volunteering  her  time  for  about  16 
years  and  knows  firsthand  the  variety 
of  ways  United  Way  can  help.  “I  was 
benefitting  without  even  knowing  it. 
My  daughter  is  in  the  Campfire  Girls 
in  the  suburbs  and  that’s  one  of  the 
groups  United  Way  helps  support.” 


YOUR  DOIflTOI  HELPS  TO... 


Build  a Strong, 
Safe  Community 


Nurture  Children 
Youth 


Promote 

Self-Sufficiency 

Foster  Health 
& Wellness 


Strengthen  Families 


. — Marie  Wilson  took 

early  retirement  to  take  care  of  her 
sick  husband.  Unfortunately  he  died 
a short  time  after  she  left  her  job. 
When  she  lost  her  husband,  Marie 
also  lost  her  appetite  and  will  to  live. 
The  loneliness  was  unbearable,  until 
Wilson  found  the  North  Shore 
Senior  Center,  where  she  received  a 
much-needed  boost  to  get  back  into 
living.  She  teaches  art  classes,  pals 
around  with  new  friends  and  is 
determined  to  become  “a 


& Individuals 

professional  old  person.” 

1/lpxxMiUsHXL  'United  'li/cui,  ooenbi 

Campaign  Kick-off 
September  12 

Second  Shift  Kick-off 
September  12,  5-7pm 

Third  Shift  Kick-off 
September  13,  4-5am 
Carnation  Sale 
September  16 

And  three  other  Fridays 
Silent  Auction 
September  19-23 

Raffle 

September  19-23 

CA 
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ildren  eagerly  take 
doses  of  prose,  poetry 

Staying  in  the  hospital  is  not  kid’s  stuff.  While  it’s 
not  exactly  comfortable  for  anyone,  the  sterile 
environment  full  of  strange  equip-ment  can  make 
recess,  rock  ‘n’  roll  and  slumber  parties  seem  a world 
away  for  children  and  teenagers. 

Paul  Sznewajs  is  helping  children  at  Rush 
remember  what  being  a kid  is  all  about.  As  a poet- 
in-residence,  he  gives  patients  a dose  of  fun  and 
freedom  by  letting  them  explore  their  creativity 
through  writing.  Armed  with  a laptop  computer,  a 
sense  of  humor  and  patience,  Sznewajs  brings  his 
passion  for  poetry  to  patients  who  welcome  the 
break  from  monitors,  tests  and  needles. 

That  passion  was  just  the  prescription  16-year- 
old  Dontay  Gillepsie  needed  when  Paul  stopped  in 
his  room  in  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health 
Center  for  the  Elderly.  Gillepsie  had  undergone 
radiation  treatment  for  a brain  tumor  and  was  in  the 
Bowman  Center  tor  rehabilitation.  Seeing  her  son 
cut  off  from  other  teens  without  his  music,  Pat 
Gillepsie  worried  that  the  one-time  rapper  had  lost 
his  energy  to  perform  and  create.  That  was  before 
Sznewajs  stopped  hy  and  found  a fellow  fan  of 
rhythm  and  rhyme. 

“I  am  just  so  thankful  tor  Paul,  it  gave  Dontay 
something  to  look  forward  to  every  day,”  Pat  says 
about  the  visits.  “I  knew  he  could  write  songs, but 
Paul  took  the  time  to  combine  that  with  poetry  and 
give  Dontay  another  talent  and  way  of  expressing 
himself.” 

Sznewajs  is  anything  but  greedy  with  his  time, 
knowing  that  some  patients  want  to  do  things  on 
their  schedule.  It’s  not  unusual  for  him  to  spend  an 
hour  working  with  a child,  encouraging  him  to 
express  his  thoughts  and  helping  him  find  — and 
sometimes  spell  — the  words  to  express  them. 

Sznewajs  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Snow 
City  Arts  Foundation,  one  of  20  artist- in-residence 
programs  offering  literature,  writing,  painting, 


drawing  and  music 
workshops  to  patients 
across  the  country.  Snow 
City  artists  hope  to 
alleviate  the  isolation  of  a 
hospital  stay  and  fuel  the 
imagination  of  the 
younger  patients,  Sznewajs 
says.  Rush  is  paying  for 
part  of  the  program;  the 
rest  is  supported  through 
donations  to  the 
foundation. 

“For  good  reason, 
most  people  in  a hospital  are  focused  on  what  is 
wrong  with  children,  hut  when  Paul  visits  these 
kids,  he’s  paying  attention  to  what  they  can  do  and 
create,”  says  Rohyn  Hart,  Med,  CCFS,  director, 
Child  Fife  Services  of  Rush  Children’s  Hospital. 

Since  coming  to  Rush  this  spring,  Sznewajs  has 
learned  some  lessons  of  his  own.  “You  never  know 
what  it  takes  to  get  kids  talking,  so  you  have  to  be 
patient  and  let  them  be  in  charge,”  he  says.  “But 
once  they  start,  sometimes  1 can’t  type  fast  enough 
to  keep  up.” 

Although  the  artist’s  goal  is  to  develop 
creativity  and  talent,  the  therapeutic  benefits  of  art 
are  an  added  bonus.  While  learning  to  paint  or  play 
an  instrument,  patients  often  feel  like  “every  other 
kid,”  an  important  step  on  the  road  to  recovery.  The 
healing  benefits  go  beyond  the  patient,  helping 
family  members  cope  with  a child’s  illness,  says  Pat 
Gillepsie. 

“The  poems  Dontay  wrote  for  me  and  for  his 
family  will  he  here  forever,”  she  says.  “ I will  always 
have  them  to  hold  onto.” 

For  more  information  about  the  Snow  City  Arts 
Foundation,  call  ext.  2-4054- 


Miguel  Sandolva  will  take  a laptop  over  a needle  anyday.  The  1 2'year-old  patient  is  a prolific 
poet  on  the  days  Paul  Sznewajs  visits  the  Pediatric  Dialysis  Unit. 


Needles 

by  Alyson,  age  10 

They’re  gross. 

They’re  long  and  skinny  and 
They  drink  your  blood. 

They  have  very  little 
personality,  and  they’re  absolutely 
no  fun  at  all.  They’re  always 
sticking  their  nose 
where  it  doesn’t  belong. 

Sometimes  they  end  up 

in  the  wrong  person’ s hands,  and  will 

miss  your  vein. 

There  are,  of  course,  friendlier  needles 
besides  the  stick-m-^your-am-and-talce-your-btood 
kind.  Such  as  sewing  needles. 

What  do  they  do!  They  thread 
Thread.  And  their  constant  jumping 
Movement  through  the  fabric  and 
Thread  reminds  me  of  a jackhammer. 

So  as  this  nurse  comes  through  the  door, 

With  one  last  needle  in  her  hand 
I wish  I were  somewhere  else . 


Task  fores  ssf  to  exterminate  Htenum  lug 


Call  it  the  Millennium  Bug,  the 
Year  2000  problem,  Y2K,  or  just 
a big  glitch.  Whatever  you  call  it  — 
you’d  better  start  preparing  for  it  now. 
Although  the  Millennium  Bug  infects 
many  computers,  rendering  them 
unable  to  process  dates  after  Dec.  3 1 , 
1999,  the  problem  is  much  more  than 
just  a computer  problem. 

From  fax  machines  to  defib- 
rillators, the  equipment  that  Rush 
relies  on  to  take  care  of  business  and, 
more  important,  to  take  care  of 
patients,  will  be  affected  by  the  Year 
2000  problem.  Rush  is  launching  a 
massive  effort  to  fight  off  this  infor- 
mation “infection,”  and  is  depending 
on  everyone  to  identify  potentially 
vulnerable  pieces  of  equipment. 

“This  goes  beyond  our  financial 
and  informational  systems,  affecting 
every  aspect  of  what  we  do  in  the 
Medical  Center,”  says  James  T. 
Frankenbach,  senior  vice  president  for 
corporate  and  hospital  affairs.  “If  we 
don’t  start  identifying  potential  probl- 
ems now,  Year  2000  failures  could 
disrupt  key  business  functions,  like 
payroll  and  Medicare  reimburse- 
ments and  could  even  compromise 
some  aspects  of  patient  care.” 

What  is  this  so-called 


“millennium  bug”?  On  January  1, 
2000,  many  computers,  software 
programs  and  medical  devices  won’t 
be  able  to  correctly  calculate  the 
current  date  because  most  dates  are 
stored  as  six  character  formats.  For 
example, 

Aug.  31, 

1998  is 

represented  as 
08/31/98. 

Without  a third 

character  to  distinguish  one  century 
from  the  other,  many  computers  will 
not  be  able  to  recognize  the 
difference,  for  instance,  between  Jan. 
1,  1901  and  Jan.  1,  2001.  While 
having  the  wrong  date  on  a fax  may 
not  seem  important,  using  medical 
equipment  that  may  be  unable  to 
function  properly  is  a critical  concern 
for  hospitals.  Because  they  run  on 
date-sensitive,  imbedded  computer 
chips,  equipment  such  as  heart 
monitors,  pumps,  dialysis  mach-ines, 
pacemakers  and  X-ray  machines  could 
be  rendered  useless  — and  possibly 
dangerous  — on  Dec.  31,  1999. 

For  example,  some  devices 
calculate  medication  dosages  based  on 
patient  age,  which  is  calculated  by 
subtracting  the  patient’s  date  of  birth 


from  the  current  date.  In  January 
2000,  most  patient  ages  will  calculate 
as  negative  numbers,  which  may  not 
be  recognized  by  the  machine. 

Counting  on  you 

A Y2K  task  force  has  initiated  an 
equipment 
inventory 
process  that  will 
involves 
representatives 
from  every 
department  in  the  Medical  Center.  In 
mid-Septemeber  managers  and 
supervisors  attended  a mandatory  in- 
service.  They  learned  how  to  identify 
and  label  equipment  that  could  po- 
tentially malfunction  because  of  an 
imbedded  chip.  During  these  training 
sessions,  members  of  the  Y2K  task 
force  distributed  bar  code  stickers, 
reviewed  labeling  and  inventory  pro- 
cedures, and  gave  examples  of 
equipment  that  may  be  sensitive. 

Although  departments  may  begin 
bar  coding  once  training  is  complete, 
the  designated  inventory  dates  are 
Oct.  2 through  Oct.  5.  Until  Oct.  5, 
employees  can  call  the  Y2K  hotline  at 
ext.  2-8700  with  questions. 

A consulting  firm,  specializing  in 
Year  2000  solutions,  will  use  the 


inventory  to  compile  a database. 
Working  with  consultants,  the  task 
force  will  review  the  database  and 
determine  which  pieces  of  equip- 
ment pose  the  greatest  potential 
danger. 

The  database  is  only  as  good  as 
the  information  Rush  employees 
provide.  “An  accurate,  thorough  and 
timely  count  is  crucial  to  the  process, 
Frankenbach.  “There’s  no  negotiat- 
ing this  deadline.  ” 

All  employees  should  be  ready  to 
help  locate  equipment,  especially  old 
or  seldom-used  equipment.  If  it’s 
electronic  or  has  a digital  display,  it 
probably  needs  to  be  inventoried  as 
Y2K-sensitive.  Specific  instructions 
about  what  to  inventory  will  be 
provided  at  the  in-service  sessions. 

As  Dec.  31,  1999,  approaches, 
employees  will  remain  central  to  the 
data-gathering  process,  identifying 
and  labeling  new  or  over-looked.  I 


An  accurate,  thorough 
and  timely  count  is 
crucial  to  the  process 
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Back-to-school  fashion 


Twins  Idries  and  Jamil  Abdunahman  didn’t  choose  to  dress  alike  for  the  White  Coat 
ceremony,  in  which  first  year  medical  students  receive  their  spiffy  new  lab  coats,  but 
by  the  end  of  the  ceremony  they  looked  even  more  alike  than  when  they  got  there. 


Government  asks  more  questions, 
JRB  fills  in  blanks  about  patients 


Last  year,  federal  lawmakers 
made  a decision  that  has 
dramatically  affected  the  way  the 
staff  of  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman 
Health  Center  for  the  Elderly  do 
their  jobs. 

As  part  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
Act,  this  summer  the  Bowman 
Center’s  skilled  nursing  unit  had  to 
begin  sending  detailed  patient 
information  to  the  government. 

The  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  (HCFA),  the 
governing  authority  over  Medicare 
and  Medicaid,  now  requires  skilled 
nursing  facilities  to  evaluate  their 
patients  by  answering  a compre- 
hensive  list  of  questions. 

For  example,  if  a patient 
exhibits  signs  of  depression,  the 
caregiver  completing  the  form  must 
check  off  any  of  16  exact  descrip- 
tions of  behavior.  For  instance,  a 
nurse  can  select  that  the  patient 
says  negative  statements  like,  “Fet 
me  die,”  asks  repetitive  questions 
such  as,  “Where  do  I go?”  or 
continually  cries.  Regarding 
physical  ability,  caregivers  complete 
many  questions,  such  as  how  a 
resident  moves  from  room  to  room 
and  how  the  patient  dresses,  eats 
and  drinks,  on  a four-level  scale. 

After  collecting  nine  pages  of 
data  at  regular  intervals  for  each 
patient,  the  Bowman  Center 
electronically  transfers  the  infor- 
mation to  the  state.  According  to 
government  requirements,  patients 
are  assessed  within  five  days  of 
being  admitted,  and  again  at  14 
days,  30  days,  60  days,  90  days, 
yearly  and  when  they  are 
discharged.  The  average  length  of 
stay  at  the  Bowman  Center  is  19 
days,  so  information  about  these 
patients  is  usually  collected  three 
times.  If  a patient’s  condition 


changes  significantly  between  those 
intervals,  another  assessment  must 
be  done. 

Previously,  the  information 
collected  was  not  as  detailed  as 
what  is  required  now.  Before  the 
new  regulation,  the  Bowman 
Center  collected  background 
information  only  once  during  a 
patient’s  stay  before  14  days  had 
passed.  Although  the  staff  com- 
pleted the  forms  thoroughly,  the 
matter  is  taken  even  more  seriously 
now  because  if  they  are  incomplete, 
patient  hills  may  not  be  paid  or  ser- 
vices will  be  reimbursed  at  a much 
lower  rate  than  they  should  be. 

Assessments  must  be  done  for 
every  skilled  nursing  care  patient 
on  Medicare.  The  assessment 
process  determines  what  the  per- 
day  rate  will  be  for  that  patient. 
This  includes  nursing  care,  physical 
therapy,  occupational  therapy  and 
medication.  Most  of  the  patients  in 
the  Bowman  Center’s  44-bed 
skilled  nursing  unit  are  on 
Medicare. 

After  the  information  is  sent  to 
the  state,  it  is  then  forwarded  to 
HCFA,  which  is  compiling  a nat- 
ional database  to  track  the  best  and 
most  cost-effective  methods  of  care. 
This  database  will  help  the  agency 
determine  what  services  it  pays  for 
and  what  those  services  are  worth. 

The  agency  needs  this  database 
because  of  the  prospective  payment 
system,  in  which  Medicare  dictates 
a per-day  rate  based  on  a patient’s 
needs  and  the  services  delivered. 
Although  acute  care  has  been 
billing  this  way  since  the  late 
1980s,  it  is  a new  system  for  skilled 
nursing  home  care.  The  prospective 
payment  system  replaces  the  fee- 
for-service  system  under  which 

continued  on  page  6 


Appointments 

Judy  M.  Bachelder,  PhD,  OTR, 
FAOTA,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Occupational  Therapy.  Since  1996, 
Bachelder  has  been  associate  pro- 
fessor and  occupational  therapy 
program  director  at  Maryville 
University  in  St.  Fouis.  She  helped 
found  the  Kansas  Head  Injury 
Association  and  the  Independent 
hiving  Center,  both  organizations 
that  help  disabled  people  become 
self-sufficient.  She  holds  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  occupational  therapy,  a 
master’s  degree  in  education  and  a 
doctorate  in  education  and  geron- 
tology, all  from  the  University  of 
Kansas. 


Cynthia  E.  Boyd, 

MD,  MBA,  FACP, 

has  been  appointed 
assistant  dean  for 
minority  affairs.  Boyd 
is  an  assistant 
professor  of  internal 
medicine  and  director 
of  medical  staff 
operations  at  Rush. 

She  joined  the  Medical  Center  in 
1996  after  serving  on  the  faculties  of 
both  the  University  of  Chicago 
Pritzker  School  of  Medicine  and 
Northwestern  University  Medical 
School.  Though  she  joined  the 
faculty  just  two  years  ago,  Boyd  has  a 
history  with  Rush.  In  1983,  she 
joined  the  Medical  Center’s  prepaid 
health  plan  as  a physician  with  the 
Anchor  Organization  for  Health 
Maintenance.  She  earned  her 
undergraduate  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  at  Boulder,  and 
received  her  medical  degree  from 
George  Washington  University 
Medical  School.  She  has  a master’s 
degree  in  business  administration 
from  the  University  of  Chicago 
Graduate  School  of  Business. 


Cynthia  E. 
Boyd,  MD, 
MBA,  FACP 


Alexander 
Doolas,  MD 


Alexander  Doolas,  MD,  was  re- 
cently appointed  the  inaugural 
Steven  G.  Eco- 
nomou,  MD, 
Professor  of  General 
Surgery.  Doolas  is  a 
senior  attending  sur- 
^ geon,  professor  of 
^ surgery  and  chair- 

w man  in  the  depar- 
tment of  General 
Surgery.  Doolas  re- 
ceived his  undergraduate  and  med- 
ical degrees  from  the  University  of 
Illinois.  He  completed  his  residency 
at  Presbyterian-St.  Fuke’s  Hospital  in 
1967.  He  has  received  several 
teaching  awards  from  1 students  and 
residents.  He  has  pub-lished  many 
papers,  abstracts  and  book  chapters. 
His  research  focuses  on  metastatic 
cancer  and  related  surgery.  He  is 
immediate  past-president  of  the 
Chicago  Surgical  Society. 


Larry  J.  Goodman,  MD,  was 

recently  appointed  senior  vice 
president  for  medical  affairs.  He  Is  a 
professor  of  med-icine  at  Rush 

Medical  College 
and  as  medical 
| director  of  Cook 
County  Hospital. 
Goodman  received 
his  undergraduate 
and  medical  degrees 
Larry  Goodman  from  the  University 
of  Michigan.  He 
joined  Rash  in  1977 
as  a resident  in  internal  medicine.  In 
1979,  he  served  as  chief  medical 
resident  while  completing  his 
fellowship  in  the  Section  of  Infect- 
ious Disease.  Medical  students  have 
recognized  him  many  times  for  his 
excellence  in  teaching.  Goodman’s 
research  focuses  on  infectious  di- 
sease. He  has  published  extensively 
in  such  publications  as  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 


i 

Joshua  J.  Jacobs 


MD 


Joshua  J.  Jacobs,  MD,  was  recently 
appointed  the  inaugural  Crown 
Family  Professor  of 
Orthopedic  Surgery. 

Jacobs  is  a senior 
attending  surgeon 
and  professor  in  the 
Department  of 
Orthopedic  Surgery. 

Since  1995,  he  has 
served  as  director  of 
the  Orthopedic  Residency  Program 
and,  since  1996,  he  has  directed  the 
department’s  section  of  Orthopedic 
Biomaterials.  Jacobs  received  his 
undergraduate  degree  from 
Northwestern  University  and  his 
medical  degree  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine.  He 
did  his  residency  through  the 
University  of  Illinois/Cook  County 
Hospital  Combined  Program  in 
Surgery  and  a two-year  orthopedic 
surgery  residency  in  the  Combined 
Harvard  Orthopedic  Surgery 
Program.  This  was  followed  by  a 
clinical  fellowship  in  orthopedic 
surgery  at  Harvard  Medical  School. 
Jacobs  joined  Rush  in  1987  as  a 
fellowship  in  joint  replacement 
therapy.  Jacobs’  work  has  earned 
him  a grant  to  study  total  joint 
replacement  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Muscu- 
loskeletal and  Skin  Diseases  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Jacobs 
has  written  several  journal  articles, 
book  chapters  and  abstracts.  He  is 
also  a member  of  numerous  pro- 
fessional societies.  F 
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emories  unfold:  AIDS  Quit 
returns  for  Chicago  exhibit 


In  1990,  former  employee  Neil  Forster  helped  bring  the 
Names  Project  AIDS  Memorial  Quilt  to  visit  Rush,  an 
exhibit  he  said  evoked  not  only  sadness,  but  life. 

“Loss  is  very  hard  for  human  beings  to  take.  We  needed 
a way  to  express  our  grief  and  our  loss,”  he  said  in 
September  of  that  year.  Along  with  other  employees,  he 
helped  to  create  a Rush  quilt,  which  was  then  added  to  the 
exhibit. 

As  the  Names  Project  AIDS  Memorial  Quilt  returns  to 
Chicago  this  fall,  Forster’s  words  seem  even  more  powerful. 
He  died  in  1994,  due  to  complications  from  AIDS. 

“Working  on  the  quilt  helps  us  remember  people,”  he 
said.  “When  the  nurses  and  the  caregivers  were  making  the 
panel,  it  wasn’t  all  sad.  People  would  laugh,  joke  around 
and  remember  funny  things  about  the  patient.  It  keeps 
those  people  alive.  And  that,  I think,  is  one  of  the  best 
memorials,  to  keep  people’s  spirits  alive.  To  remember  them 
alive  — not  as  something  that’s  past  or  gone.” 

The  exhibit  of  more  than  6,000  quilt  panels  will  be  on 
display  at  Navy  Pier’s  Festival  Hall  Saturday,  Nov.  28, 
through  Tuesday,  Dec.  L This  will  he  the  largest  exhibit  in 
the  country  since  1996,  when  the  quilt  was  displayed  in  its 
entirety  on  the  Mall  in  Washington,  D.C.  Organizers 
expect  more  than  250,000  people  to  visit  the  exhibit  during 
the  four-day  period. 

Jim  Shover,  director  of  Ancillary  Support  Services  at 
Rush,  who  helped  to  bring  the  exhibit  to  the  Medical 
Center  in  1990,  says  AIDS  awareness  has  increased  a great 
deal  since  then.  “It  was  a very  new  idea  at  the  time  — both 


Employees  gather  around  the  Rush  panel 
they  made  for  the  Names  Project  AIDS 
Memorial  Quilt  in  1990. 


the  understanding 
of  the  quilt  itself 
and  of  AIDS,” 

Shover  says. 

“Bringing 

something  like  that 
here  to  the  Medical 
Center,  as  well  as 
the  work  we  did 
together  — it  was 
an  innovative  and  groundbreaking  thing.” 

Ruth  Parong,  database  coordinator  for  Rush  Medical 
Labs,  also  volunteered  in  1990,  reading  the  names  of  AIDS 
patients  who  had  died. 

“When  I volunteered  at  that  time  I had  never  done 
something  like  that  before,”  Parong  says.  “I  was  thankful 
that  I was  asked  to  be  involved.  Looking  through  the  quilts 
and  reading  some  of  the  writings  that  were  there,  it  just 
breaks  your  heart.” 

To  staff  the  four-day  exhibit,  more  than  1,000 
volunteers  are  needed  daily.  Teams  to  help  unfold  the  quilt, 
which  has  more  than  6,000  panels,  are  being  formed  for  the 
opening  ceremony  on  Saturday,  Nov.  28.  Individuals  or 
groups  wishing  to  volunteer  should  contact  Bevis  Clark  at 
ext.  2-3444  or  the  NAMES  Project/Chicago  office  at 
773/907-9700.  Three  training  sessions  will  be  scheduled 
beginning  in  September.  For  more  on  the  NAMES  Project, 
visit  http://www.aidsquilt.org/.  11 
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facilities  were  reimbursed  for  the 
reasonable  cost  of  services. 

The  staff  has  been  transmitting 
records  since  late  June.  In  one  given 
week  in  August,  the  Bowman  Center 
sent  78  records  to  the  state.  The  data 
collected  will  not  only  become  part  of 
the  national  database,  but  will  be 
added  to  the  new  JRB  database  for 
tracking  care. 

“What  we’ll  be  looking  at,  after 
patients  come  to  us,  is  did  they  get 
worse  or  did  they  get  better?”  says 
Barbara  Hocking,  director,  Geriatric 
Network  Development,  Rush 
Institute  for  Healthy  Aging.  “We’re 
using  these  assessments  as  a tool.” 

Barbara  Martin,  PhD,  RN, 
director  of  nursing  and  Clinical 
Operations  for  the  Bowman  Center, 
says  the  database  will  give  a clearer 
picture  of  the  care  the  center  delivers. 

“It  will  help  us  get  a much  better 
handle  on  what  patients  we’re  really 
serving,  what  areas  we  could  improve 
on  and  the  costs  for  delivering  care,” 
Martin  says.  “This  allows  us  to 
identify  areas  of  waste  and  areas  we 
could  become  more  efficient  in.” 

The  evaluations  are  essential  to 
help  improve  the  care  of  all  skilled 
nursing  facility  patients. 

“Skilled  nursing  facilities  have 
historically  not  done  a good  job  of 
keeping  track  of  outcomes,”  Hocking 
says.  “But  if  we  study  the  data,  we’ll 
give  better  care  to  our  patients.  And 
the  question  is,  how  can  we  give  the 
care  that  gives  patients  the  best 
outcomes  at  the  most  appropriate 
cost?” 


Managing  the  process 

The  staff  of  the  Johnston  R. 
Bowman  Health  Center  for  the 
Elderly  has  worked  during  the  last  few 
months  to  find  the  best  way  to  handle 
some  time-consuming  yet  valuable 
tasks. 

They  are  cooperating  with  the 
new  government  regulation  requiring 
that  all  skilled  nursing  facilities  assess 
their  patients  at  regular  intervals  and 
send  these  evaluations  to  the  state.  A 
unit  director  and  two  coordinators  are 
in  charge  of  the  effort. 

With  the  help  of  nurses,  physical 
therapists  and  social  workers,  the 
coordinators  complete  many 
questions  about  each  patient,  based 
on  a variety  of  topics  including: 
disease  diagnoses,  nutritional  status, 
mood  and  behavior  patterns,  physical 
functioning,  communication/hearing 
patterns  and  the  patient’s  personal 
background,  such  as  education, 
language,  occupation,  independence 
level  and  routine. 

“The  unit  director  and  coord- 
inators are  diligent  and  patient,”  says 
Barbara  Martin,  PhD,  RN,  director  of 
nursing  and  Clinical  Operations  for 
the  Bowman  Center.  “They  have  to 
deal  with  the  stress  of  doing  so  much 
documentation,  and  it’s  not  as  if  you 
can  sit  around  and  say,  ‘I’ll  get  to  it 
when  I have  time.’  They  had  to  climb 
the  learning  curve.” 

Working  together  has  made  the 
process  easier,  says  Barbara  Hocking, 
director,  Geriatric  Network 
Development,  Rush  Institute  for 
Healthy  Aging.  □ 


Need  free  medical  care  in  a 

convenient  location?  Want  to 
help  advance  science  and  research? 
Volunteer  to  participate  in  one  of 
the  many  ongoing  studies  at  Rush. 

Rush  Center  for  Clinical  Studies 
has  news  to  soothe  your  aches  and 
pains.  With  fall  on  its  way,  the 
timing  couldn’t  be  better  if  what 
ails  you  is  weather-sensitive. 
Volunteers  will  receive  doctor  visits, 
laboratory  services,  study  med- 
ication at  no 
coast  and 
parking  or 
public 

transportation 
reimbursement. 

■ Chronicbron- 
chitis  or  chronic 
asthmatic 
bronchitis 

If  your  symptoms 
are  flaring  up,  and 
you  are  experiencing 
a productive  cough 
(having  a distinct 
color  or  odor),  you 
may  be  eligible  to  take  a new 
antibiotic.  Participants  must  be  at 
least  18  years  old  and  must  not  have 
taken  an  antibiotic  medication 
within  seven  days  of  enrolling  in 
die  study. 


■ Benign  low  back  pain  or 
benign  joint  pain  from  osteo- 
arthritis: 

If  you  have  had  chronic  pain  for 
the  past  six  months,  are  at  least  18 
years  old  and  take  pain  medication 
regularly,  enroll  in  this  placebo-free 
study.  All  participants  receive  the 
antibiotic. 

■ Rheumatoid  arthritis 

We  need  volunteers  for  a 12-week 
study  using  the  Cox-2  inhibitor. 
This  medication  is  expected  to  be 
easier  on  the  sto-mach  and  reduce 
pain  and  swelling  associated  with 
rheumatoid  arthritis.  We  are 
looking  for  volunteers  who  are 
between  18  and  80  years  old,  have 
been  taking  a stable  dose  of  non- 
steroidal anti-inflammatory  med- 
ication for  at  least  the  past  diree 
months,  are  diagnosed  with  this 
condition  and  do  not  have  a sen- 
sitivity to  aspirin. 

■ Osteoarthritis 

If  you  have  osteoarthritis  of  the 
knee,  are  at  least  40  years  old  and 
have  been  taking  a nonsteroidal 
anti-inflammatory  medication,  join 
one  of  our  studies. 

Stop  by  the  Center  for  Clinical 
Studies  in  the  Professional  Building, 
suite  1017  or  call  ext.  2-2167.  f 
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Sunday  Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday  Friday  Saturday 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Take  Charge  of  Your 
Career 

9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Self-Breast 
Examination 
noon  to  12:45  p.m. 

863  POB. 

13 

Lunch  ‘n’  Learn 
12:15  to  1 p.m. 

707  S.  Wood 
Suite  1 14 

14 

Presentation  Skills 
8:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

Choose  to  Lose 
noon  to  1 p.m 
707  S.  Wood, 

Suite  1 14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Heartsteps 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

707  S.  Wood 
Suite  1 14 

19 

Cartsmart 
7 to  8 a.m. 

Wellness  Center 

Mind-Body  Series 
noon  to  1 p.m 
707  S.  Wood 
Suite  114 

20 

Customer  Satisfaction 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

Motivate  Your  Muscles 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

707  S.  Wood 
Suite  1 14 

21 

Leading  Change 
9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

Choose  to  Lose 

noon  to  1 p.m. 

22 

23 

24 

r~ 

ro 

CJ1 

Healing  Health  Care 
8 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

Room  994,  Armour 
Academic  Center 

26 

Healing  Health  Care 
8 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Spa  Escape 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

707  S.  Wood 
Suite  1 14 

27 

Quiz-show 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

707  S.  Wood,  Suite 
114 

Motivate  Your  Muscles 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

28 

Heartsteps 
3 to  4 p.m. 

707  S.  Wood 
Suite  1 14 

Choose  to  Lose 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

29 

Grandparents 

Raising 

Grandchildren 
12:15  to  1 p.m. 

707  S.  Wood 
Suite  114 

39 

31 

A 


October 


■ HEALTH  & FITNESS  COURSES 


To  register,  call  ext.  2-2817. 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express  —Oprah’s  favorite 
personal  safety  expert  gives  tips  about 
becoming  a “Tough  Target.” 

ChOOSe  to  Lose  — Lose  pounds  and  inches. 

AePOhiCS  — A variety  of  classes  daily  in  944 
Armour.  Call  2-2817  for  schedule. 

Cartsmart  — Supermarket  shopping  for  a 
healthier  diet. 

Lunch  ’n'  Learn  — Fill  up  on  answers  to  your 
prescription  questions. 

Heartsteps  — Learn  how  to  begin  your  own 
walking  program. 

Yoga  — Five-week  beginner  class,  Thursdays, % 
beginning  Oct.  1 to  Oct.  29,  4:30  to  5:15  p.m. 


• LEAP  COURSES 


To  register  for  the  following  courses,  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  ext.  2-3275. 

Take  Charge  Of  Your  Career  — Health  care  is  often  in  the  hands  of  managed  care  and  government 
institutions.  Your  future  does  not  have  to  be.  Learn  to  keep  track  of  the  economy  changing 
around  you. 

Intermediate  Presentation  Skills  — Are  you  still  not  comfortable  standing  in  front  of  a crowd?  Join 
Rush  members  in  learning  how  to  overcome  your  fears  and  frustrations  about  presentations. 

Customer  Satisfaction  — Customer  satisfaction  is  everyone’s  business  in  today’s  competitive  environment,  whether  your 
daily  interactions  are  external  or  internal.  Get  tips  on  improving  your  relations  with  patients  and  visitors. 


Leading  Change:  For  Managers  and  Supervisors  — The  ability  to  effectively  facilitate  change  is  becoming  top  priority  for 
managers.  Learn  practical  tools  to  help  make  effective  changes  in  your  department. 


Healing  Health  Care:  Where'S  the  Focus?  — Modeled  after  People-Centered  Teams,  this  two-day  interactive  experience 
will  cover  several  topics:  a model  for  clear,  non-blaming  communication;  how  to  listen  with  compassion;  individual 
and  team  accountability;  and  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  indicator. 


lie  last  word 


It’s  our  patients  who  really  have  the 
final  say  on  how  good  a job  we’re 
doing  at  Rush.  NeivsRounds  is 
getting  the  word  out  on  how  we  rate 
by  publishing  selected  patient 
comments  front  recent  surveys  and 
letters.  Names  are  included  when 
provided. 


■ This  was  my  very  first  time  in  a 
hospital  in  my  life  and 
even  though  I 
went  in  big  pain,  I 
noticed  the 
concern  and  good 
manners  front  the 
emergency  room  until  I was  released 
after  my  surgery.Thank  you  very 
much  for  taking  care  of  me!  Sergio 

Ortiz 

■ My  family  would  like  to  say  thank 
you  to  Ms.  McCarthy  in  the  Smith 
Lounge.  She  was  our  guardian  angel 
helping  us  throughout  the  day. 
Thank  you  for  such  an  eased  waiting 
time  and  giving  us  a place  to  relax. 

■ Everything  was  the  best,  for  my 
short  stay.  The  room,  the  food  and 
your  staff  were  all  perfect.  They 
made  me  feel  as  comfortable  as  I 
could  be.  Especially  the  nurses,  with- 
out them  I would  have  been  feeling 
lost  and  alone. 


■ I have  to  pay  large,  out-of-pocket 
deductibles  to  be  seen  at  Rush,  but 
do  so  willingly  so  my  care  can  be 
directed  by  Dr.  Stefoski.  He  is 
knowledgeable,  compassionate  and 
very  patient.  All  qualities  which 
ease  anxiety  during  a health  crisis. 

■ Overall,  I would  have  to  give 
everyone  an  A+,  because  I was  taken 
care  of  and  I felt  like  a king.  If  I ever 
get  sick  again,  I will  be  looking 
forward  to  coming  back. 

■ I was  only  admitted  for  diabetic 
management  related  to  pregnancy,  so 
I really  didn’t  feel  ill.  The  post- 
partum OB  staff,  nurses,  doctors,  and 
dietitian  were  excellent.  I felt  pam- 
pered and  trusted  that  they  were 
checking  welfare  of  my  unborn  baby. 

1 was  well  informed  of  my  need  to 
manage  my  diet,  check  my  blood 
level  and  inject  myself  twice  daily 
with  insulin.  Nurse  Paula  was  ex- 
tremely polite,  sweet  and  support- 
ive. Thanks  to  her,  Dr.  Rezae  and  Dr. 
Abby  Roth  for  being  so  very  nice, 
informative  and  professional.  My 
last  experience  with  a high-risk 
pregnancy  was  at  another  hospital. 
My  insurance  changed  and  the 
switch  made  me  somewhat  appre- 
hensive. But  not  now.  I feel  I 
received  superlative  care  from 
everyone.  □ 


East  meets  west 


Tibet’s  most  renowned  doctor, Tenzin  Choedrak,  MD,  greets  Mrs.  Carole  A. 

Henikoff.  The  personal  physician  of  the  Dalai  Lama  visited  Rush  on  Sept.  1 5 
as  part  of  an  international  tour  to  promote  the  benefits  of  bridging  traditional  and 
complementary  medicine. 

Although  the  audience  needed  an  interpreter  to  understood  Choedrak’ s speech,  his 
message  was  anything  but  foreign.  “If  you  eat  the  right  things  and  do  the  right  things, 
you  will  have  a long  healthy  and  balanced  life,”  he  said  through  Tenzin  Dakpa,  MD, 
his  interpreter  during  the  eight-city  trip.  Rush  International  Health  Services,  the 
Departments  of  Family  Medicine  and  the  Department  of  Religion,  Health  and 
Human  Values  cosponsored  this  event  with  the  University  of  Chicago  and  local 
Tibetan  groups. 
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Flextime  at  work 


Sound  off  for  safety Ul 

Employee  awards I 1 


Stepping  into  the  international  spotlight, 
dancer  overcomes  asthma,  scoliosis 


Practicing  between  three  to 
six  hours  almost  every  day, 
Katie  Hughes  works  hard  to 
make  Irish  dancing  look  easy. 


For  the  16-year-old  world  cham- 
pion,  the  work  doesn’t  stop  there. 
Sometimes,  what  should  be  the  easiest 
thing  to  do  becomes  impossible: 
breathing.  Katie  suffers  from  exercise- 
induced  asthma,  yet  she  doesn’t  let  it 
slow  her  down. 

“If  I feel  my  lungs  get  tight,  there’s 
nothing  I can  do  while  I’m  dancing  in 
a competition,”  she  says.  “I  can’t  stop. 
If  it’s  during  a solo  performance,  I’ll 
let  myself  down.  If  it’s  during  a team 
event,  I’d  let  the  team  down.  I just 
push  myself  to  keep  going.” 

During  practices,  she  will  stop  if 
she  is  having  trouble  breathing.  And 
if  she  is  having  difficulty  before  a per- 
formance, sometimes  one  of  her  team- 
mates will  take  her  place. 

Katie  also  has  scoliosis,  or  curva- 
ture of  the  spine.  For  the  last  few  years 
she  has  been  treated  at  Rush  for  both 
asthma  and  scoliosis.  To  keep  the  sco- 
liosis from  worsening  as  she  grows, 
Katie  wears  a back  brace,  which  she 
removes  to  dance. 

“If  I would  be  out  of  my  brace  too 


long,  sometimes  I would  get  lower 
back  pain,”  she  says.  “But  with  all  my 
friends  there  and  the  adrenaline  rush 
of  competing,  I would  never  think 
about  the  pain.” 

Katie’s  drive  to  succeed  has  put 
the  high  school  junior  in  the  interna- 
tional spotlight.  After  a decade  of 
dancing,  she  has  won  enough  awards 
to  fill  a few  shelves  at  her  home  in 
Burbank,  111. 

Last  year,  she  won  the  top  over- 
seas solo  dance  award  in  her  age  group 
at  the  annual  World  Championships, 
considered  the  Olympics  of  Irish 
dancing. 

Toting  her  hard  and  soft  dancing 
shoes  and  traditional  dresses  with 
Celtic  designs,  Katie  has  traveled 
from  her  home  on  the  south  side  of 
Chicago  to  New  York,  Florida, 
Nevada,  Missouri,  Utah,  Washington 
and  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  Belgium 
and  Ireland.  Touring  with  the 
Chicago-based  Trinity  Academy  of 
Irish  Dance,  she  has  even  been  on  the 
television  programs  Live!  With  Regis 


and  Kathie  Lee,  The  Tonight  Show  With 
Jay  Leno  and  The  Bozo  Show.  Now  she 
is  preparing  for  the  Midwest  champi- 
onship competition  in  Chicago  in 
November. 

Irish  dancing  has  not  only 
allowed  Katie  to  travel  and  experi- 
ence new  things,  it  has  also  helped  to 
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Award-winning  dancer  Katie  Hughes 


Rush  reorganizes  research  office 


On  Wednesday,  Oct.  28,  Rush 
announced  the  reorganization  and 
expansion  of  its  Institutional  Review 
Board,  the  group  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  research  involving 
human  subjects  follows  regulations 
and  meets  safety  requirements. 

In  response  to  a federal  review, 
Rush  leaders  met  with  regulators 
from  the  government’s  Office  for 
Protection  from  Research  Risks 


(OPRR)  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  27.  At  the 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Rush 
President  and  CEO  Leo  M.  Henikoff, 
MD,  presented  a plan  for  restructur- 
ing the  Medical  Center's  process  for 
reviewing  proposed  research.  The 
new  structure  creates  additional  safe- 
guards to  ensure  that  patients  are 
protected  from  risk  in  all  research 
projects. 

“The  regulators  said  the  new 


stmcture  would  be  a model  program,” 
Henikoff  says.  “They've  never  seen 
this  thorough  a response  from  a 
research  institution.” 

On  Friday,  Oct.  23,  Henikoff 
received  a letter  from  the  Office  for 
Protection  from  Research 
Risks  citing  Medical  Center  policies 
and  procedures  that  warranted 
review.  The  OPRR  report  did  not 
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Starting  a fire  may  not  seem  like  the  most  appropriate  way  to  promote  fire  prevention,  but 
the  blaze  sure  got  the  attention  of  onlookers.  Getting  people  to  pay  attention  to  and  be 
aware  of  fire  prevention  and  safety  was  a key  part  of  the  Chicago  Fire  Department’s  Am 
nual  Institution  Day,  held  here  on  Oct.  7.  During  the  demonstration,  fire  fighters  and 
employees  started  and  put  out  fires  and  reviewed  patient  safety  and  escape  strategies . 


Patients  take  profitable  path 
in  mental  health  fundraiser 

Patients  at  the  Rush  Day 
Hospital  recently  weathered 
chilly  air  and  drizzle  to  help 
one  of  their  own. 


In  late  September,  32  patients  of 
Rush  Day  Hospital,  an  outpatient 
psychiatric  center,  participated  in  a 
three-mile  Walk  for  Mental  Health 
fund-raiser  along  Lake  Michigan. 
The  team  has  brought  in  about 
$1,700  in  donations  so  far. 

The  Day  Hospital,  which  spon- 
sored the  walk,  helps  patients  with 
mental  illness  make  the  transition 
from  hospital  care  to  independent 
living.  Under  the  staff’s  guidance, 
the  patients  coordinated  the  walk. 

A large  portion  of  the  money 
raised  will  help  one  former  patient 
resume  his  nursing  career.  The 
nurse,  who  worked  at  a nearby  hos- 
pital, completed  the  program  at 
Rush  Day  Hospital  and  now  needs 
money  for  fees  to  get  his  license 
reinstated. 

Rush  Day  Hospital  staff  say  the 
remaining  funds  may  be  used  to  help 
other  former  patients  return  to  a 
healthier  routine.  Teanna  Hall- 
Pagliaro,  PT,  says  the  money  may  be 
used  to  pay  for  computer  classes  or 
other  job-preparatory  courses. 

Since  many  of  the  patients  have 
limited  incomes,  the  money  may 
also  go  toward  helping  them 
find  jobs. 

“I  can  see  donations  helping 
participants  buy  appropriate  inter- 
view clothing,”  Kim  Levine,  PT, 
says.  “A  lot  of  times,  they  don’t 
have  the  money  to  look  pol- 
ished.” 

Four  committees  were 
formed  — advertising, 


financial,  pledge  coordinating  and 
planning  — to  help  put  the  event 
together.  This  gave  patients  the 
chance  to  learn  a skill. 

“They  were  working  on  actual 
skills  that  one  would  have  to  have 
in  order  to  have  a job,”  Hall- 
Pagliaro  says.  “The  end  result  is  to 
raise  money,  but  it’s  like  they’re 
working  on  all  these  vocational 
skills  plus  being  able  to  come 
together  and  be  supportive  of  one 
another.” 

Diane,  a 51 -year-old  patient  in 
the  day  hospital  program,  wrote 
pledge  letters  to  pharmaceutical 
companies,  which  she  says  gave  her 
a sense  of  accomplishment. 

“Most  of  us  here  want  to  go 
back  to  work.  But  we  don’t  feel  con- 
fident or  capable  enough,”  Binder 
says.  “The  walk  helped  us  to  focus 
and  concentrate.  I feel  like  we’ve 
done  something  useful.” 

Because  patients  went  out  and 
solicited  donations  from  the 
Rush  community,  the  event 
increased  awareness  about 
people  with  mental  illness. 

“They’re  trying  to  over- 
come a stigma,”  Levine  says. 
A lot  of  people  think  if 
you  have  a mental  illness, 
you  can’t  function  in  any 
area  of  your  life.  You’re 
just  totally  dependent. 

I think  down  the  road 
public  awareness 
will  increase,” 
Levine  says.  ■ 


Reorganization 

continued  from  page  l 

cite  any  cases  in  which  patients 
enrolled  in  studies  at  Rush  had  been 
harmed  in  any  way  or  subjected  to 
undue  risk.  Nevertheless,  based  on  a 
number  of  procedural  issues,  the 
OPRR  restricted  the  Medical 
Center's  ability  to  enroll  new 
patients  in  federally  funded  research 
projects,  pending  reorganization  of 
the  Institutional  Review  Board,  or 
IRB. 

On  the  day  following  the 
Washington  meeting,  the  suspen- 
sion was  lifted,  and  Rush  received 
the  go-ahead  to  resume  the  research 
review  process.  “New  patients  may 
be  enrolled  in  research  studies  as 
soon  as  investigators  receive  notice 
of  approval  from  the  new  IRB,”  says 
David  Clark,  PhD,  director  of 
research  affairs  and  assistant  vice 
president  for  research. 

In  accordance  with  federal  rec- 
ommendations, the  IRB  will  also 
conduct  a review  of  all  existing 
research  projects  involving  human 
subjects.  The  Institutional  Review 
Board  will  submit  quarterly  progress 
reports  and  minutes  from  meetings 
to  the  OPRR. 

A key  step  in  restmcturing  the 
research  review  process  at  Rush  was 
the  appointment  of  Joseph  Parrillo, 
MD,  as  chairman  of  the  IRB. 

Parrillo  is  head  of  the  Section  of 
Cardiology  and  medical  director  of 
the  Rush  Heart  Institute.  Former 
chair  Janet  Wolter,  MD,  remains  on 
the  board  as  a reviewer. 

“The  Medical  Center's  research 
enterprise  has  been  growing  at  an 
incredibly  rapid  rate,”  Parrillo  says. 
“We  have  had  to  redesign  the  system 
in  response  to  this  growth.” 


Irish  dancer 

continued  from  page  1 

bring  both  of  her  health  problems  to 
light. 

When  she  had  difficulty  breath- 
ing during  a dancing  class  one  day 
about  five  years  ago,  she  and  her 
mother,  Kathy,  went  to  visit  the  doc- 
tor. Katie  was  diagnosed  with  exer- 
cise-induced asthma,  a condition  that 
causes  shortness  of  breath  during 
exercise.  She  began  visiting  Rush’s 
Anita  Gewurz,  MD,  for  treatment  of 
the  asthma  and  allergies.  Katie’s  con- 
dition has  been  controlled  with 
inhalers  and  other  medications. 

Gewurz,  who  keeps  newspaper 
clippings  of  Katie’s  successes,  says 
she’s  impressed  by  her  young  patient’s 
many  accomplishments.  “Katie  is  an 
inspiration  for  others,”  she  says. 

Katie’s  scoliosis  was  detected 
about  three  years  ago  when  she  tried 
on  an  elaborate  Irish  dancing  cos- 
tume. “My  dance  teacher  noticed  my 
posture  seemed  off  balance  and  that 
my  new  dance  costume  didn’t  fit 
right,”  Katie  says.  “The  bottom  of  the 
skirt  tilted  down.” 

After  being  diagnosed  with  sco- 
liosis, Katie  began  treatment  with 
Rush  orthopedic  surgeon  Kim 
Hammerberg,  MD.  She  was  fitted 


In  addition  to  rewriting  policies 
and  procedures,  Rush  has  taken 
other  steps  to  ensure  thorough 
review  of  all  research  projects: 

□ Clark  will  now  have  oversight 
responsibility  for  the  IRB  in  his 
new  role  as  director  of  research 
affairs.  W.  Randolph  Tucker, 
MD,  the  previous  research 
director,  is  retiring. 

□ Staff  in  the  Office  of  Research 
Affairs  will  increase  by  about  50 
percent. 

Philip  Jezek  has  been  appointed 
to  the  newly  created  position  of 
research  policy  compliance  offi- 
cer. He  will  coordinate  his 
efforts  with  the  Medical 
Center's  chief  compliance  offi- 
cer, Catherine  Jacobson. 

□ The  eight-member  IRB  will 
double  in  size  to  include  addi- 
tional senior-level  researchers 
with  national  reputations  and 
experience  in  diverse  medical 
and  surgical  specialties.  The 
larger  committee  will  include 
additional  representation  from 
neighboring  communities. 

IRB  members,  researchers  and 
research  administration  staff 
will  undergo  extensive  training 
on  Medical  Center  policies  and 
procedures  regarding  research, 
as  well  on  federal  guidelines  in 
this  area. 

“Researchers  at  Rush  have 
always  put  the  needs  of  the  patient 
first.  That  has  never  been  in  ques- 
tion,” Henikoff  says.  “But  we  must 
have  procedures  in  place  to  ensure 
that  we  uphold  our  exemplary 
record  in  this  area.”  ■ 


with  a Boston  brace,  a plastic  mold 
that  fits  the  waist,  hips  and  back.  The 
brace  helps  prevent  the  curvature 
from  getting  any  worse  as  the  patient 
grows. 

“I  remember  crying  and  telling 
my  Mom,  ‘I  don’t  want  to  wear  this,  I 
shouldn’t  have  to,”  she  says. 

But  she  learned  to  cope  with  the 
brace,  which  she  has  worn  for  the  last 
three  years. 

“She’s  adapted  very  well,” 
Hammerberg  says.  “That’s  the  type  of 
person  she  is:  someone  who  is  going 
to  excel  in  any  activity.” 

Wearing  the  brace  can  cause 
muscle  weakness  and  stiffness  in  the 
spine,  so  exercise  is  encouraged. 

“Katie  s dancing  is  therapy  — 
it’s  mental  as  well  as  physical,” 
Hammerberg  says. 

Katie  plans  to  continue  dancing 
throughout  college.  Eventually,  she 
wants  to  become  a physical  therapist. 
She  became  interested  in  the  field 
after  receiving  therapy  for  a recurrent 
dance  injury. 

Katie  handles  her  medical  condi- 
tions with  the  same  grace  and  deter- 
mination that  she  has  on  the  dance 
floor.  “Katie’s  very  determined  and 
doesn’t  let  anything  get  in  her  way,” 
her  mother  says.  “She  doesn’t  com- 
plain. We’re  very  proud.”  ■ 
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Compliance  committee  builds  program 
to  create  initiatives  for  regulatory  fitness 


Most  departments  will  be 
involved  in  the  first  phase  of 
the  new  corporate  compli- 
ance program,  an  internal 
plan  to  detect  and  correct 
inappropriate  conduct  that 
violates  federal  or  state  laws- 


The  Compliance  Committee:  standing , l-r,  Patrick  O’Donnell , Susan  Wood  O’Lear y, 
Bradley  Hinrichs,  G.  Thomas  Ferguson,  Diane  Homan  and  Rebecca  Dowling.  Seated,  Dr, 
Ryan  Meade,  Catherine  Jacobson,  Dale  Sietsema  and  Steve  Weiser.  Not  pictured,  Kelly 
Bireley. 


The  program  allows  Rush  the 
opportunity  to  assess  its  opera- 
tions  and  ensure  that  the  Medical 
Center  is  living  up  to  its  commitment 
to  comply  with  government  laws  and 
regulations,  as  well  as  its  internal 
administrative  policies. 

During  the  program’s  first  18 
months,  the  compliance  effort  will 
focus  on  adherence  to  external  laws 
and  regulations  governing  Rush’s  tax 
exempt  status  and  its  participation  in 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs. 
Medicare  provides  federal  health 
insurance  for  the  disabled  and  those 
65  and  older.  Medicaid  offers  state 
assistance  for  the  uninsured  poor  or 
under-insured  disabled  patients  who 
qualify. 

The  employees  who  will  be  most 
involved  in  the  first  phase  of  the  com- 
pliance initiative  include  clinicians  in 
various  departments,  coders  in  med- 
ical records,  those  who  handle  billing 
and  finance  and  the  managers  who 
supervise  all  these  employees. 

Later,  the  compliance  program 
will  focus  on  the  institution’s  coopera- 
tion with  external  laws  and  regula- 
tions in  a variety  of  areas,  including 
safety,  confidentiality  and  discrimina- 
tion. 

Preventing  billing  errors  and 
maintaining  Rush’s  tax-exempt  status 
is  the  first  priority  of  the  program 


because  these  issues  are  top  priorities 
for  the  federal  government  when 
examining  healthcare  providers. 
Healthcare  organizations  are  under 
scrutiny,  given  the  large  reimburse- 
ments they  receive  from  the  federal 
and  state  governments  and  the  many 
changing  regulations  governing 
healthcare  delivery. 

“An  institution  could  be  faced 
with  significant  fines  and  penalties, 
which  could  affect  the  financial 
health  of  the  organization  and  its  abil- 
ity to  operate,”  says  Dale  Sietsema, 
associate  vice  president  of  healthcare 
finance.  “The  best  insurance  an  insti- 
tution can  have  right  now  is  a compli- 
ance program.  We  can’t  solve  every- 
thing. Errors  will  still  happen.  But 
we’re  doing  our  best  to  make  sure  that 
we  know  about  them  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble and  correct  them.  If  we  make  sure 
that’s  the  philosophy  of  the  institu- 
tion, that  will  protect  us.” 

The  11 -member  committee  is 
charged  with  developing  Rush’s  plan. 
The  committee,  which  has  been 
meeting  weekly  since  last  March,  is 
chaired  by  Chief  Compliance  Officer 
Catherine  Jacobson,  associate  vice 
president  for  program  evaluation  and 
assistant  to  the  president. 

The  committee  has  prepared  the 
following  work  plan  to  put  compli- 
ance into  action  at  Rush: 


■ Oct.  through  Jan.  1999: 
Assessment  of  the  Medical 
Center,  with  reviews  of  billing, 
departmental  activities,  contracts, 
policies  and  procedures. 

Feb.  1999  to  June  1999: 
Development  of  a new  Rush 
Business  Ethics  Policy  and  a com- 
pliance manual. 

□ June  1999:  Education  and  train- 
ing of  all  employees. 

After  June  1999:  Ongoing  moni- 
toring of  departments. 

The  committee  will  continuously 
review  the  program  and  issues  that 
arise  to  ensure  that  the  compliance 
program  is  working  effectively. 

All  departments  are  now  review- 
ing procedures  and  contracts  for  an 
internal  assessment.  After  that,  man- 
agers will  be  interviewed  to  gather 

All  employees  will 
begin  compliance 
education  this  spring- 

more  information.  The  committee 
will  use  this  information  to  develop  a 
plan,  tailored  to  Rush’s  needs. 

The  plan  will  provide  policies  and 
procedures  for  employees  to  follow  in 
areas  regarding  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs  as  well  as  Internal 
Revenue  Service  regulations.  The 
plan  also  will  explain  Rush’s  expecta- 
tions regarding  employee  conduct  in 
these  areas  and  provide  for  employee 
educational  programs. 

“All  it  takes  is  one  person  to  cross 
the  line  for  an  institution  to  have 
problems,”  says  Sietsema,  a compli- 
ance committee  member.  “The  more 
we  can  do  to  monitor  that,  to  control 
things,  the  better  off  we  are.” 

Another  role  of  the  committee  is 
to  advise  Jacobson  in  handling  any 
suspected  violations  of  federal  laws. 

The  current  compliance  commit- 
tee consists  mainly  of  hospital  opera- 


tions administrators  because  of  the 
committee’s  role  in  addressing 
Medicaid,  Medicare  and  IRS  issues, 
Jacobson  says.  But  the  composition  of 
the  committee  may  change  as  the 
committee  moves  into  issues  of  com- 
pliance with  other  federal  regulations 
after  June  1999. 

The  committee  also  will  be 
responsible  for  overseeing  compliance 
education  and  training. 

All  employees  will  begin  some 
form  of  compliance  education  by  late 
next  spring,  but  some  will  need  more 
detailed  training  than  others,  says  G. 
Thomas  Ferguson,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent of  human  resources. 

“To  visualize  this,  think  of  the 
rings  on  the  inside  of  a tree  trunk. 
Those  in  the  center  would  be  most 
directly  affected  by  compliance,” 
Ferguson  says.  “The  employees  in  the 
billing  department,  clinicians  on  the 
floor,  coders  in  medical  records  and 
the  managers  who  supervise  them  are 
in  the  center.  Training  will  be  focused 
on  those  people  who  have  direct 
involvement  in  the  issues  that  will  be 
examined.” 

Moving  out  to  the  edges  of  the 
tree’s  rings,  other  departments  are  less 
affected,  but  all  employees  still  have 
some  role  in  due  program. 

Those  less  directly  affected  proba- 
bly will  be  trained  through  a new 
computer-based  education  system, 
says  Jane  Grady,  director  of  employee 
and  organizational  development  in 
human  resources.  New  employees  will 
learn  about  compliance  at  their  orien- 
tation programs. 

Education  is  an  important  part  of 
the  compliance  effort,  Ferguson  says. 

“Education  is  a tool,  just  like  a 
computer  is  a tool,”  he  says.  “We’re 
providing  employees  with  a tool,  and 
it  happens  to  be  knowledge.  It’s  a skill 
that  they  need  to  do  their  jobs.”  E 


Compliance  committee  members 

If  you  in  good  faith  suspect  any  violations  of  federal  or  state  laws,  particu- 

larly  those  involving  Medicare,  Medicaid 

or  the  IRS,  please  contact  Kelly 

Bireley  (942-5610)  or  any  other  member  of  the  Compliance  Committee. 

Catherine  Jacobson,  chief 

Susan  Wood  O’Leary,  JD,  assistant 

compliance  officer 

vice  president,  risk  management 

Dale  Sietsema,  associate  vice 

Kelly  Bireley,  director,  internal 

president,  healthcare  finance 

audit 

Rebecca  Dowling,  PhD,  RD, 

Diane  Homan,  MD,  director  of 

assistant  vice  president,  patient 
and  administrative  support  ser- 

medical  service  plans 

vices 

Patrick  O’Donnell,  JD,  associate 
general  counsel,  legal  affairs 

G.  Thomas  Ferguson,  assistant 
vice  president,  human  resources 

Outside  counsel:  Ryan  Meade, 
Katten  Muchin  & Zavis 

Bradley  Hinrichs,  assistant  vice 
president,  surgical  and  women’s 

Steve  Weiser,  Michael  Best  & 

and  children’s  services 

Friedriche. 
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IntheNews 


Mark  Roberts,  director,  Environmental  Services,  dished  out  compliments  and  dessert  to 
Henrietta  Bunch,  an  environmental  services  specialist.  The  luncheon  was  part  of 
Environmental  Services  Week  in  late  September. 


In  Brief 


Flu  fighting 

Winterize  your  immune  system  by 
getting  free  flu  shots  from  Employee 
and  Corporate  Health  Services.  The 
shots  are  available  to  all  Rush 
employees  who  go  to  121  Senn 
between  7:30  a.m.  and  4 p.m.  Shots 
will  be  given  every  weekday  through 
the  end  of  the  year. 


Sounds  good 

Rush  Volunteer  Four  Voice  Choir  is 
looking  for  male  and 
female  vocalists. 

Rehearsals  are  held 
every  Tuesday  from 
noon  to  1 p.m.  in  the 
Taylor  Chapel  on  1 
Kellogg,  and  every 
Friday,  from  noon  to  1 
p.m.,  on  928  N. 

Atrium.  For  more 
information,  call 
Walter  Baniecki  at  2-5990  or  Feroy 
Thomas  at  2-2862. 


hospital’s  network,  which  also  runs 
time  and  attendance,  report  express 
and  other  institution-wide  programs. 

Join  us 

On  Tuesday,  Nov.  17,  from  4 to  5 
p.m.  in  the  Searle  Conference 
Center,  Tibor  Giant,  MD,  PhD,  will 
present  “The  Dark  Side  of  Joint 
Replacement.”  Giant  is  the  Jorge  O. 
Galante,  MD,  Professor  of 
Orthopedic  Surgery.  The  lecture  is 
part  of  the  Endowed  Professorship 
Fecture  Series  of  Rush  Medical 
College,  sponsored  by  the  Office  of 
the  Dean.  For  more  information,  call 
ext.  2-6909. 

A vision  for  vision 

Help  the  Fions  Club  get  its  paws  on 
some  eyeglasses,  sunglasses  and  hear- 
ing aids  by 

recyling  your  . \ 

old  ones.  Through 
the  Fions  Recycle 
for  Sight  program,  you  can  help  the 
world  see  better.  Drop  off  used 
equipment  in  a box  located  in  the 
Volunteer  Office.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Joanne  Davis  at  2-3118. 


Sounds  good,  pant  2 

Are  you  fluent  in  a foreign  language? 
The  Rush  Volunteer  Office  needs 
intrepreters  to  help  patients  and  visi- 
tors communicate  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. Fend  your  voice  to  help  others 
by  volunteering  for  the  Interpreter 
Program.  Call  2-5574. 

On-the-job  training 
at  your  fingertips 


Benefits  fair 

In  November,  employees  will  have 
the  chance  to  make  changes  to  the 
benefits  they  receive  for  1999. 

From  Nov.  23  through  Dec.  8, 
employees  can  make  any  changes  in 
their  benefits  selections.  The  benefits 
fair  will  be  Tuesday,  Nov.  24  from  8 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in  the  Atrium. 
Representatives  from  Human 
Resources  and  Rush’s  benefits  plans 
will  be  on  hand  to  answer  questions 
and  assist  with  open  enrollment. 


Pioneering  procedures 

Gary  Schaer,  MD,  director  of  cardiac 
catheterization  laboratories,  and  one 
of  his  patients 
were  featured  in 
an  Oct.  8 
Channel  5 
News  report 
about  a new 
procedure  to 
treat  angina. 

Rush  is  one  of 
1 2 U.S.  medical 
centers  studying 
percutaneous  myocardial  revascular- 
ization (PMR),  a minimally  invasive 
procedure  that  uses  a laser  to  stimu- 
late growth  of  new  blood  vessels  into 
the  heart.  “The  new  blood  vessels 
increase  circulation  and  blood  flow 
into  the  heart  to  relieve  the  pain  of 
angina,”  Schaer  said.  PMR  is  an  out- 
patient procedure  that  involves  posi- 
tioning a laser  device  inside  the  heart 
to  create  channels.  The  laser  technol- 
ogy is  similar  to  transmyocardial 
revascularization  (TMR),  a surgical 
procedure  pioneered  at  Rush. 

You  asked  for  it,  you  got  it 

As  part  of  its  year-long  coverage  of 
health  care  in  America,  the  New  York 
Times  ran  a front-page  article  on  Oct. 

5 about  how  the  health  maintenance 
organization  (HMO)  system  has  not 
lived  up  to  expectations  of  early  pro- 
ponents. Feo  Henikoff,  MD,  president 
and  CEO  of  Rush,  was  interviewed 
earlier  in  the  year  for  the  series.  In  the 
Oct.  5 article,  he  said  this  about  pub- 
lic opinion  of  HMOs:  “Four  years  ago, 
the  country  was  at  a watershed  and 
didn’t  know  it.  One  option  was  a 
highly  government-regulated  system. 
That  was  the  Clinton  plan  and  the 
country  abhorred  it.  They  took  the 
other  option  — to  throw  health  care 
to  the  marketplace  — and  four  years 
later,  people  don’t  like  what  they  are 
getting.” 

Sweetness  and  light 

Charmane  Eastman,  PhD,  director  of 
the  biological  rhythms  research  labor- 
ratory,  was  quoted  in  an  Associated 
Press  story  by  reporters  from  Channel 
2 and  Channel  5 News,  Woman’s 
World  magazine,  Bloomberg  News 


Gary  Schaer,  MD 


Rush  2000:  How 


Skip  class  and  still  learn  your  lessons. 
Thanks  to  a new  program  introduced 
by  Human  Resources,  employees  can 
take  ongoing  training  via  computers, 
instead  of  attending  a lecture  or 
watching  a video.  The  software 
includes  programs  for  both  new 
employees  and  those  who  must  take 
ongoing  training  to  meet  OSHA  and 
JCAHO  regulations.  Human 
Resources  has  already  introduced  the 
software  to  about  80  cost  centers  and 
plans  to  make  the  online  training 
accessible  to  all  employees  by  March. 
The  software  will  be  added  to  the 


Construction  zone 

The  sidewalk  on  the  south 
side  of  Harrison  Street 
and  on  the  east  side  of 
Wood  Street,  south  of 
Harrison,  were  closed 
Oct.  26  due  to  con- 
struction on  the 
Robert  H.  and  Terri 
Cohn  Research 
Building.  New  sidewalks 
will  be  installed  in  about 
a year.  ■ 


The  Rush  2000  Core  Process 
Teams  continue  to  need  fresh  ideas 
for  improving  the  Rush  experience 
and  boosting  financial  perfor- 
mance. Employees  can  share  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  in  a 
number  of  ways: 

• Via  voicemail.  Call  2-IDEA  and 
leave  a phone  message  detailing 
your  suggestions. 

• Via  fax.  Fax  ideas  to  2-5087. 

• Via  e-mail.  Mail  your  ideas  to 
idea@rush.edu 


Service  and  radio  stations,  WBBM- 
AM  and  WGN  about  how  using 
bright-light  therapy  for  at  least  three 
weeks  works  better  than  placebo  for 
patients  with  winter  seasonal  affective 
disorder  (SAD)  or  winter  depression. 
Results  of  Eastman’s  study  were  pub- 
lished in  the  October  14  issue  of  the 
Archives  of  General  Psychiatry.  Her 
study  was  also  mentioned  on  ABC 
World  News  Tonight  with  Peter 
Jennings,  CBS  News  This  Morning,  and 
NBC  Nightly  News  on  Oct.  1 5.  “My 
earlier  studies  showed  that  light  thera- 
py didn’t  work  any  better  than  a 
placebo.  There  was  a little  black  cloud 
of  doubt  hanging  over  light  therapy,” 
she  said.  “Bright  light  therapy  is  a bet- 
ter antidepressant  for  seasonal  affec- 
tive disorder  than  placebo.” 

Tali  about  your  winners 

The  announcement  that  three 
Americans  will  share  the  Nobel  prize 
for  medicine  included  comments  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  on  WBBM- 
AM  radio  on  Oct.  1 2 by  Robert 
Kilboum,  MD,  director  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Prostate  Cancer  Center. 
The  prize  was  awarded  for  discoveries 
involving  nitric  oxide  as  a signaling 
molecule  in  the  cardiovascular  system. 
Kilboum  has  been  studying  clinical 
applications  of  nitric  oxide  since  it 
was  discovered  in  the  1980s.  The 
work  of  the  prize-winning  scientists 
“profoundly  increased  our  understand- 
ing about  how  blood  vessel  tone  and 
blood  pressure  are  regulated,” 

Kilboum  said. 

Battling  breast  cancer 

Radiation  oncologist  Shalina  Gupta- 
Burt,  MD,  was  quoted  in  an  Oct.  4 
Chicago  Tribune  article  about  breast 
cancer  awareness  among  African- 
American  women.  Gupta-Burt  said 
the  number  of  recorded  cases  of  breast 
cancer  in  African-American  women 
has  risen  in  recent  years  with  in- 
creased screening.  She  encouraged 
patients  to  obtain  several  opinions 
regarding  treatment  options.  “You 
should  be  evaluated  by  a medical 
oncologist,  a surgical  oncologist  and  a 
radiation  oncologist  to  come  up  with 
a comprehensive  plan  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  disease,”  she  said.  ■ 


to  submit  ideas 

• Share  ideas  with  your  | 

manager.  • 

• Pass  on  sugges- 
tions to  chairs  of 
the  Core- 
Process  Teams  or 
to  members  of 
the  Rush  Internal 
Consulting  Group, 
ext.  2-6548. 

Questions  about 
Rush  2000?  Call  Forri 
Bogolin  at  2-7212  or  Paula 
Douglass  at  2-5999. 
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Employee-of-the-Quarter  Awards  recognize  excellence 

On  any  day  at  Rush,  you  can  see  a drama,  a comedy  or  even  a love  story  unfold.  And  as  with  any  good  story,  it’s  the  characters 
who  drive  the  plot.  People  who  have  passion  and  commitment.  People  who  make  a difference.  People  who  inspire  us  to  do  hen 
ter.  On  September  16,  Rush  honored  some  of  those  people  at  the  Employee'of'the-Quarter  luncheon.  “At  Rush,  ordinary  peo 
pie  doing  extraordinary  things  is  not  the  stuff  of  fairy  tales,”  said  G.  Thomas  Ferguson,  assistant  vice  president,  Human 
Resources.  The  following  winners  represent  Rush’s  many  employees  extraordinaire. 


Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award 


Employee  of  the  Quarter 


Each  quarter,  two  employees  are  recognized,  for  the  excellence  and  pride  they 
bring  to  the  departments  of  Medical  Center  Engineering  and  Environmental 
Services.  In  1979,  patient  Carol  Stege  noticed  that  level  of  dedication  and  com 
cem  in  the  housekeeping  and  support  service  team  members  she  met,  and  want- 
ed to  thank  them  for  their  part  in  making  her  feel  better.  Her  family  established 
this  award  to  do  just  that. 

Walter  Dombrowski 

Walter  Dombrowski  knows  equip- 
ment.  But  does  he  know  stocks?  Bob 
Mazzone,  manager  of  Medical 
Center  Engineering,  hopes  not. 
Walter  may  just  be  joking  when  he 
talks  about  scoring  big  in  the  stock 
market  and  leaving  Rush  behind, 
but  Mazzone  knows  what  a loss  it 
would  be  if  that  actually  happened. 
Walter’s  dependability  and  vast 
knowledge  of  equipment  make  him 
an  employee  with  “all  the  right 
stuff.”  And  as  a former  patient  at  Rush,  Walter  knows  firsthand  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  systems  so  that  patient  care  can  be  delivered  in  the 
best  way  possible.  Committed  to  quality,  Walter  takes  pride  in  his  work. 

And  while  the  dips  of  the  Dow  Jones  may  be  unsettling  for  some,  it’s  just  a 
little  added  insurance  that  Walter  will  stay  where  he  is  truly  needed  and  val- 
ued. 

Annie  Williams 

Twenty-one  years  with  one  employer  may 
drain  the  spunk  out  of  some,  but  that’s 
not  the  case  with  Annie  Williams.  In  her 
tenure  at  Rush,  Annie’s  enthusiasm  for 
her  job  and  the  people  she  serves  hasn’t 
dwindled  one  bit.  Always  equipped  with 
a smile  and  a “hello  and  how  are  you”  for 
everyone  she  meets,  Annie’s  zest  hasn’t 
gone  unappreciated  by  those  in  the 
College  of  Nursing  where  she  is  assigned 
as  a housekeeper.  Mark  Roberts,  director  of  Environmental  Services,  read 
from  a letter  written  by  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Nursing,  Kathleen 
Andreoli,  DSN,  FAAN,  commending  Annie’s  hard  work,  organization  and 
creativity.  “She  wants  to  please  her  customers  and  we  know  it.” 


Manager  of  the  Quarter 


Julia  Bowman 

Julia  Bowman,  MA,  helps  patients 
find  their  voice  in  a very  literal  way. 

Nationally  recognized  for  her  exper- 
tise in  the  speech  and  swallowing 
problems  of  patients  with  head  and 
neck  cancer,  Julia’s  work  as  a 
speech-language  pathologist  has 
made  a difference  in  her  patients’ 
lives.  Dianne  Meyer,  PhD,  director 
of  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Sciences  read  from  a patient’s  letter 
to  Julia,  “1  will  be  ever  grateful  to 
you  for  all  you  have  done  for  me.  People  down  here  can’t  get  over  how  clear 
I speak.”  When  Julia  isn’t  with  her  patients,  she’s  busy  sharing  her  clinical 
knowledge  with  graduate  students  at  Rush  University. 

Also  nominated:  Ida  Byrd,  Daniel  Shapiro,  M ary  Watkins,  Kathy  Pawlak, 
Renee  Dawson,  Barbara  Heiden,  Ann  Washington,  Terry  Stanek  and  Sandra 
Davila. 


Team  of  the  Quarter 


Judith  Nelson 

Real  problems.  Real  solutions. 

That’s  the  day-to-day  reality  for 
Judith  Nelson,  RN,  a clinical  nurse 
coordinator  in  general  medical/sur- 
gical nursing.  Judith  responds  to 
problems  by  identifying  the  cause 
and,  when  necessary,  collaborating 
with  other  departments  to  find  a 
solution.  When  she’s  not  helping  to 
design  new  treatment  plans  for  her 
orthopedic  patients  or  promoting 
positive  thinking  in  her  work  envi- 
ronment, Judith  can  be  found  volunteering  as  a weight-loss  coach  for  other 
healthcare  professionals.  Although  Judith’s  own  waistline  has  decreased  sig- 
nificantly in  the  past  year,  her  heart  is  as  big  as  ever.  She  regularly  encour- 
ages fellow  staff  with  her  “you  can  do  it”  outlook.  “This  attitude  fosters  a 
sense  of  well  being  for  all  members  of  the  nursing  staff.  She  makes  everyone 
feel  like  part  of  the  unit  family,”  says  Ruth  Williams,  RN,  unit  director  for  8 
Atrium. 

Also  nominated:  Sue  Weyforth  and  Jane  Grady. 


Laurance  Armour  Day  School  Room  1 Teachers 

Birthday  parties  for  Mickey  Mouse,  weekend  getaways  with  Clifford  the  Big 
Red  Dog,  making  movies  for  mom  and  dad.  This  is  what  dreams  are  made  of. 
At  least  they  are  for  3-year-old  Andrew  Michael  Garcia  and  his  playmates  at 
the  Laurance  Armour  Day  School.  Thanks  to  teachers  Julie  Lehmann, 
Barbara  Williams  and  Louisa  Johnson,  Andrew  and  his  friends  get  to  do 
what  he  considers  the  “coolest  things  in  class.”  And  to  the  delight  of 
Andrew’s  mom,  Joanne  Garcia,  RN,  all  this  fun  happens  in  a safe  and  caring 
environment. 

“1  feel  blessed  and  very  fortunate  to  go  to  work  each  day  and  not  have  to 
worry  about  Andrew  because  I know  he  is  in  the  best  possible  hands  and  that 
he  will  be  loved  and  nurtured  throughout  the  day,”  Garcia  said. 

Also  nominated:  Rush  Home  Care  Network  and  Psychiatry. 
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Hie  doctor  is  in 

Spotlighting  additions 
to  the  medical  staff 


Mitchell  T.  Saltzberg,  MD,  has  joined 
the  Rush  Heart  Institute  as  an  assis- 
tant  attending  physician  and  assistant 
professor  of  medicine.  He  received  his 
medical  degree 
at  Yale 
University 
School  of 
Medicine,  com- 
pleted his  resi- 
dency at  the 
University  of 
Chicago 
Hospital  and 
finished  a clini- 
cal cardiology 
fellowship  at 
Rush.  He  is  board  certified  in  internal 
medicine,  with  special  interests  in 
nuclear  cardiology,  diagnostic  echocar- 
diography, heart  failure  and  cardiac 
transplant  medicine. 


Mitchell  T.  Saltzberg, 
MD 


Lawrence  S.  Zisman,  MD,  has  joined 
the  Center  for  Pulmonary  Heart 
Disease  at  the  Rush  Heart  Institute  as 
an  assistant  attending  physician  and 
an  assistant  professor  of  medicine.  He 
received  his  medical  degree  at  the 
Albert  Einstein 
College  of 
Medicine  in 
New  York, 
completed  his 
residency  at 
Westchester 
County 

Medical  Center 
in  Valhalla, 

N.Y.,  and  fin- 
ished a clinical 
cardiology  fel- 
lowship at  the  University  of  Colorado 
Health  Sciences  Center  in  Denver.  He 
is  hoard  certified  in  internal  medicine 
and  cardiovascular  disease,  with  spe- 
cial interests  in  heart  failure  and  pul- 
monary hypertension. 


Lawrence  S.  Zisman, 
MD 


Walter  J.  McCarthy  III,  MD,  comes 
to  the  Rush  Heart  Institute  as  chief  of 
the  division  of  vascular  surgery.  He  is 
an  associate 
attending 
physician  and 
associate  pro- 
fessor of  surgery. 

He  received  his 
medical  degree 
from  Wayne 
State  Univer- 
sity in  Detroit, 
completed  his 
residency  at 
Northwestern  University  Medical 
Center  and  finished  a fellowship  in 
general  vascular  surgery,  also  at 
Northwestern.  He  is  board  certified  in 
surgery  and  general  vascular  surgery. 

McCarthy  spent  13  years  in  prac- 
tice at  Northwestern  University 
Medical  Center.  This  spring  he 
received  a master’s  degree  in  epidemi- 
ology from  Harvard  University.  ■ 


Walter  J.  McCarthy 
III,  MD 
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10  feare  Ago: 

Arc  Ventures  was  the  place  to  be  for 
anyone  who  was  hungry  on  Sept.  23, 
1988.  ArcFeast  showcased  the  culi- 
nary skills  of  Arc  Ventures  employees 
and  raised  $320  for  Rush’s  United 
Way/Crusade  of  Mercy  campaign. 
The  tasty  temptations  covering 
tables  at  the  affair  included  spaghetti 


and  meatballs,  eight-layer  jello  rain- 
bow, Chinese  noodles,  curried  pasta 
salad,  a fresh  fruit  platter  and  cream 
cheese  dip.  Hungry  employees 
pitched  in  $5  for  unlimited  servings. 

20  Yeare  Ago: 

Groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  the 
new  Atrium  hospital  wing  at  the 


1 M 


Medical  Center,  including  the  two- 
level  Woman’s  Board  Cancer 
Treatment  Center,  were  held  on 
October  10,  1978.  James  R. 
Thompson,  governor  of  Illinois,  and 
Michael  A.  Bilandic,  mayor  of 
Chicago,  were  among  the  prominent 
public  figures  who  participated  in  the 
event.  “Building  on  foundations 
established  in  the  19th  century,  con- 
serving additions  made  in  the  20th, 
and  preparing  for  service  in  the  21st, 
it  will  truly  be  a bridge  across  three 
centuries,”  said  James  Campbell, 

MD,  then-president  of  the  Medical 
Center. 

30  Year's  Age: 

The  Reverend  Bernard  R. 
Pennington  was  appointed  director 
of  the  newly  created  department  of 
Pastoral  Care  and  Education  at 
Preshyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 
Pennington  was  responsible  for 
expanding  the  hospital’s  chaplaincy 
services  to  include  education  pro- 
grams for  theological  students  and 
ministers.  The  programs  were 
designed  to  provide  pastoral  training 
for  clergy  in  a hospital  setting.  E3 


Wind  me  up,  wind  me  down:  Yoga  untangles  body  and  mind 


My  introduction  to  yoga  started 
easily  enough.  After  a busy 
morning  one  fall  day,  I was  happy  to 
throw  on  some  sweats  and  walk  from 
the  Triangle  Office  Building  over  to 
the  Armour  Academic  Facility.  Before 
class  started,  I grabbed  a mat,  placed  it 
on  the  floor  and  sat  down,  not  know- 
ing what  to  expect  next,  hut  happy  to 
take  in  the  beautiful  view  of  down- 
town from  the  ninth  floor. 

Employee  Wellness  Coordinator 
Lynn  Peters,  who  taught  the  small, 
10-person  class,  popped  in  a tape  with 
soothing  music  and  suggested  that  we 
take  off  our  shoes  and  socks.  Then  she 
told  us  to  simply  concentrate  on  our 
breathing.  She  suggested  we  close  our 
eyes,  which  seemed  like  a pretty  good 
idea  after  a long  morning  at  work. 

But  soon  enough,  1 was  doing 
quite  a hit  more  than  breathing  and 
relaxing.  Peters  guided  the  class 
through  a series  of  movements  that 
carefully  stretched  our  muscles.  Mov- 
ing into  each  position  required 
strength  and  concentration.  Never- 
theless, every  move  was  surprisingly 
graceful. 

Peters,  who  has  been  practicing 
yoga  for  six  years,  describes  it  as 
stretching  with  a focus  on  breathing. 

“I  enjoy  it  mostly  for  how  I feel 
afterward,”  she  says.  “It’s  a comple- 
ment to  all  the  other  types  of  exercise 
we  do  that  pounds  on  our  bodies.  It 
helps  relieve  muscle  soreness  and 
helps  with  flexibility.  It  also  makes 
other  types  of  exercise  become  easier 
as  you  learn  to  move  better.” 

Slow  and  deliberate,  the  move- 
ments of  yoga  emphasize  balance  and 
symmetry.  One  of  the  first  movements 
we  did,  called  “down  dog,”  requires 
you  to  bend  over  from  the  waist,  plac- 


ing equal  weight 
on  your  hands 
and  feet,  press- 
ing each  finger 
and  toe  into  the 
mat.  It  felt  as  if  I 
was  releasing 
stress  from  my 
body,  through 
the  tips  ot  my 
fingers. 

The  move- 
ments flowed 
easily  from  one 
to  another.  One 


Flextime:  Writer  Anne  O’Reilly  adds  a twist  to  her  typical  work  schedule 
to  report  on  yoga  classes  offered  by  Employee  Wellness. 

had  accomplished  something.  I was 
relaxed  and  ready  for  an  afternoon  of 
work,  wondering  when  I’d  be  able  to 
escape  to  this  peaceful  place  again. 

For  more  information  about  exer- 
cises in  relaxation  , call  the  Employee 
Wellness  Center,  2-2817.  ■ 


movement  we 
kept  returning  to 

was  the  appropriately  named  “stand- 
ing mountain,”  which  required  us  to 
stand  up  as  straight  as  possible  while 
equally  distributing  weight  on  each 
foot.  During  another  movement, 
called  “blown  palm,”  Peters  told  us  to 
concentrate  on  something  in  the  sky- 
line that  wasn’t  moving,  while  we 
stood  on  one  leg.  It’s  harder  than  it 
sounds. 

Throughout  the  hour-long  class, 
Peters  spoke  slowly,  deliberately  and 
quietly,  explaining  the  movements 
with  as  few  words  as  possible  to  sus- 
tain the  peaceful  feeling  in  the  room. 

And  while  the  level  of  expertise 
in  the  class  varied,  it  didn’t  seem  to 
matter.  Some  of  us  obviously  were 
novices,  while  others  easily  put  their 
bodies  in  the  different  positions.  But 
Peters  accounted  for  the  different  lev- 
els by  reminding  us  all  to  stop  holding 
any  movement  when  we  needed  to. 
Pleasant  music  filled  the  room  with 
chirping  birds  and  rushing  water.  But 
it  didn’t  mask  the  fact  that  we  were 
working. 

By  the  end  of  the  hour,  I felt  as  if  I 
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wPlan  On  It 


November 


Sunday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


1 

Heart  Steps 
Noon  to  1 p.m. 

2 

Quiz  Show  and 
Infomercials 
1 to  4 p.m. 

3 

4 

Cart  Smart 
Noon  to  1 p.m. 

Heart  Steps 
7 to  8 a.m. 

Understanding 

Change 

9 to  1 1:30  a.m. 

6 

7 

8 

Spa  Escape 
7 to  8 a.m. 

9 

Cart  Smart 
Noon  to  1 p.m. 

10 

Diabetes  Update 
Noon  to  1 p.m. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Quitting  Tobacco 
Noon  to  1 p.m. 

16 

Lunch  ‘N’  Learn 
Foot  care 
Noon  to  1 p.m. 

Mind-Body  Series 
Noon  to  1 p.m. 

17 

18 

Great  American 
Smokeout 

Doing  More  with  Less 
9 to  1 1 a.m. 

11 

Lunchtime  Stress 
Express 

Preparing  your  will 
Noon  to  1 p.m. 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

r 

ro 

CD 

30 

/C 

- 

To  register,  call  ext.  2-2817. 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express  — Preparing  your 
will  made  easy.  A lawyer  answers  your 
questions. 

Lunch  N'  Learn  — Are  your  feet  made  for 
walking?  A podiatrist  shares  foot  care  tips. 

Mind-Body  Series  — Create  a spa  at  home. 

Aerobics  — A variety  of  classes  are  offered 
daily  in  994  Armour.  Call  for  schedule 
information 

Spa  Escape  — Leave  your  worries  at  your 
desk  and  prepare  to  laugh  and  lighten  up. 

Heart  Steps  — Learn  the  steps  to  starting 
your  own  walking  program. 

Cart  Smart  — Take  a trip  to  the  grocery 
and  skip  the  chips,  wheel  by  the  Oreos  and 


To  register  for  the  following  courses,  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  ext.  2-3275. 


Doing  More  With  Less  — Learn  techniques  to  streamline  your  staff  s performance,  increase 
efficiency,  balance  workloads  and  tap  into  to  the  knowledge  of  your  staff. 

This  class  is  for  managers. 

Understanding  Change  — It’s  going  to  happen,  so  he  prepared  for  it  when  it  does  by 
attending  this  class.  Don’t  just  survive,  thrive  in  the  ever-changing  work 
environment. 


shop  for  your  heart. 
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The  last  word 

It’s  our  patients  who  really  have  the 
final  say  on  how  good  a job  we’re  doing 
at  Rush.  NewsRounds  is  getting  the 
word  out  on  how  we  rate  by  publishing 
selected  patient  comments  from  recent 
surveys  and  letters.  Names  are  included 
when  provided. 

j Rush'Presbyterian  should  he  com- 
mended  for  its  excellent  facilities, 
staff  and  quality  of  care.  As  a patient 
with  a rare  congenital  heart  malfor- 
mation, with  frustrating  symptoms,  I 
do  feel  safe  in  your  hospital.  I have 
tried  to  keep  all  of  my  health  care 
with  your  institution,  including  my 
transplant  evaluation.  As  the 
national  healthcare  crisis  acceler- 
ates, I am  impressed  at  how  efficient 
your  institution  is  maintaining  its 
high  level  of  care. 

Charles  M . Brooks 

J Ed  Koptyko  has  a staff  he  can  be 
proud  of.  The  nurses  and  mental 
health  workers  fasten  an  environ- 
ment of  caring  and  safety.  Outstand- 
ing nurses  included  Bob,  Linnae, 
Jeanne,  Dorothy  and  John.  I am  so 
grateful  that  during  all  the  ups  and 
downs  of  a serious  chronic  illness 
that  Ed  and  his  staff  were  available. 
Betsy  C. 


I have  been  in  the  hospital  proba- 
bly three  times  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  1 was  on  the  ICU,  CSU  and 
NICU  nursing  units.  Being  critically 
ill  and  very  frightened,  I cannot  say 
“thank  you”  enough  to  all  the  doc- 
tors, nurses  and  aides  that  I encoun- 
tered. The  professionalism  of  all  was 
much  appreciated.  Please  extend  my 
gratitude  and  thanks. 

Janet  A.  Stewart 

■ This  hospital  was  the  best  I ever 
was  at!  The  whole,  entire  staff  is 
wonderful.  It  really  makes  me  feel  at 
ease  knowing  my  new  son  is  there 
and  receiving  the  best  treatment 
ever  in  the  special  care  nursery. 
Thank  you! 

J . Cates 

Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  has,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
surgeons,  systems,  services  and  vari- 
ety of  special  treatments  in  this  area 
that  I am  aware  of.  1 am  recovering 
from  a liver  transplant  and  doing 
well. 

Frank  Mazzei 


Cleaning  up  on  laundry  day 


E mel  Nelson,  left,  was  honored  twice  at  the  17th  Annual  Pride  Day  Recognition  cere- 
mony  held  for  employees  of  the  Rush  Medical  Center  Laundry/Linen  Services 
Department  in  early  October.  Nelson,  who  is  a laundry  assistant,  is  shoum  receiving  the 
Perfect  Attendance  Award  from  plant  supervisor  Robert  Kelly.  He  was  also  named  the 
Employee  of  the  Quarter.  Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD,  president  and  chief  executive  officer, 
and  about  1 00  other  employees  of  the  department  attended  the  luncheon  banquet,  held  at 
the  Hyatt  at  University  Village.  Also  on  hand  to  praise  the  employees  for  their  hard  work 
were  Rebecca  Dowling,  PhD,  RD,  assistant  vice  president  of  support  services;  and  John 
Webb  Jr. , director  of  materials  management. 
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Surgery  helps  child  regain  spark 

Jameson  Ghalioungui’s  second  birthday  finds 
the  little  boy  in  high  spirits.  Springing  into 
action  when  the  doorbell  rings,  he  greets  his 
visitor  with  a cheerful,  “Hieee!”  Seconds  later 
he  scurries  off  to  give  his  baby  brother  a kiss 
before  rushing  to  the  next  attraction  — “Hmm, 
what’s  this?  One  of  Mommy’s  favorite  knick' 
knacks?  I’ll  take  it!” 

In  short,  he’s  a 2-year-old  right 
out  of  central  casting.  But  his  mother, 

Rush  nurse  Holly  Ghalioungui,  RN, 
says  “active  toddler”  is  a new  role  for 
him.  It’s  one  he  took  on  just  a few 
months  ago,  after  undergoing  surgery 
at  Rush  to  correct  a digestive  problem 
that  made  it  difficult  for  the  youngster 
to  keep  food  down.  Pediatric  surgeon 
Kathryn  Bass,  MD,  fixed  the  problem 
with  minimally  invasive  surgery  that 
had  Jameson  in  and  out  of  the  hospi- 
tal in  just  a day  and  a half. 

“Dr.  Bass  and  her  clinician,  Amy 
Phipps,  have  changed  our  lives,” 

Ghalioungui  wrote  to  Rush  President 
and  CEO  Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD.  “I 
feel  fortunate  to  have  access  to  such 
expertise  and  compassionate  medical 
care  right  here  at  home,  at  Rush.” 

Jameson  was  bom  with  gastroe- 
sophageal reflux  disease,  which 

continued,  on  page  6 


After  successfully  undergoing  surgery  at  Rush,  Jameson  Ghalioungui  is  a bundle  of  energy.  His 
mother,  Holly,  a Rush  employee,  now  has  more  time  to  devote  to  her  newborn  son,  Marshall. 


Finding  new  friends  and  making  wishes  come  true 


Thinking  of  bill  collectors  doesn’t 
exactly  invoke  warm  fuzzy  feel- 
ings. But  Shadine  Jones  in  Rush’s 
Finance  Department  just  might 
inspire  others  to  see  that  profession  in 
a new  light. 

The  Finance  Department  has  a 
long  history  of  participating  in  Rush’s 
Adopt-a-Family  program,  run  by  the 
Office  of  Community  Affairs.  During 
the  holiday  season,  Community 


Affairs  staff  refer  interested  Rush 
employees  to  Chicago-area  agencies 
that  supply  goods  and  services  to  the 
needy.  The  agencies  then  give  the 
employees  the  names  of  families  or 
individuals  and  a list  of  items  they 
need,  such  as  clothing,  toys  and  food. 

This  year  Jones  spearheaded  the 
Finance  Department’s  annual  effort 
and  contacted  Habilitative  Systems, 
an  agency  that  provides  assistance  to 


the  developmentally  disabled.  “The 
idea  was  to  adopt  a senior,  but  when 
they  told  me  that  the  senior  I had 
been  assigned  to  had  a sister,  I 
thought,  ‘Well,  what’s  one  more?”’ 
Jones  says. 

And  so  Jones  and  the  Finance 
Department  were  matched  with 
agency  client  Julia  Crawford  and 

continued  on  page  6 


IntheNews 


CTA  opens  its  doors  to  Rush 


AntitSieff  device  causes 
a shock 


Peter  Santucci,  M D 


Peter  Santucci,  MD,  electrophys- 
iologist  and  assistant  professor  of 
medicine,  was 


the  key  author 
of  a case  report 
published  in 
the  Nov.  5 
New  England 
Journal  of 
Medicine.  The 
report  detailed 
an  incident 
during  which  a 72-year  old  man  was 
shocked  four  times  by  his  implanted 
defibrillator  while  standing  in  a 
bookstore  next  to  an  antitheft  device. 
“A  registered  nurse  also  shopping  in 
the  bookstore  noticed  the  man  was 
being  shocked  and  pulled  him  away 
from  the  antitheft  device,”  said  Dr. 
Santucci.  “This  situation  could  have 
been  life-threatening  if  she  hadn’t 
pulled  the  man  away.” 

Rush  physicians  were  able  to 
retrieve  the  information  stored  in  the 
man’s  defibrillator  to  evaluate  his 
heart  rhythm.  “In  addition  to  the 
patient’s  normal  heart  rhythm,  we 
saw  a flurry  of  electrical  spikes  that 
were  too  fast  to  be  his  normal 
rhythm.  When  we  see  this  kind  of 
electrical  noise,  it  usually  is  a result  of 
frayed  wires,  but  this  patient  had  a 
two-wire  system.  We  could  see  inter- 
ference with  both  wires  at  the  same 
time  so  we  knew  some  external 
source  was  causing  the  interference.” 
Santucci  was  quoted  in  the  fol- 


lowing print  media  outlets:  the 
Associated  Press,  Reuters,  the  Nov.  5 
Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
Billings  Gazette,  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
the  Daily  Southtown,  Des  Moines 
Register,  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  Lancaster 
New  Era,  News-Press,  Reading  Eagle - 
Times,  the  Repository,  Waterbury 
Republican^ American,  the  Nov.  7 
Science  News  and  the  Nov.  24  USA 
Today.  Santucci  also  was  featured  on 
Channels  2,  5 and  7 on  Nov.  5. 

Surprising  news  about 
fast  food 


Cardiologist  Robert  Rosenson, 
MD,  was  featured  on  a Nov.  17 
Channel  5 News  report  about  how 
eating  a fast  food  breakfast  causes  a 
slight  decrease  in  blood’s  tendency  to 
thicken  and  clog  the  arteries,  or  vis- 
cosity, a study  he  and  his  colleagues 
presented  at  the  American  Heart 
Association’s  Scientific  Sessions 
meeting  in  Dallas.  Rosenson  said  the 
study’s  findings  were  quite  surprising. 
“We  anticipated  that  plasma  viscosity 
would  actually  rise,  but  in  fact  it  did 
not.  It  fell  slightly,”  Rosenson  said.  “It 
is  important  that  individuals  remem- 
ber that  any  diet  high  in  saturated  fat 
will  result  in  a build-up  of  cholesterol 
in  the  blood  and  ultimately  increase 
cardiovascular  risk,”  he  added. 

lewie®  helps  stop 
seizures 


Neurologist  Andres  Kanner,  MD, 
was  quoted  in  a Dec.  14  Chicago  Sun- 


On  December  7,  the  CTA  announced  the  official  opening  of  two  new  entrances  to 
the  Medical  Center  stop  on  the  blue  line’s  Forest  Park  branch.  The  Damen 
entrance,  which  is  just  steps  away  from  the  Core  Center,  is  equipped  with  a wheel- 
chair-accessible gate,  brighter  lighting  and  new  landings  for  the  ramp,  making  access 
easier  for  those  with  disabilities.  Riders  once  frustrated  with  the  exit-only  status  of 
the  Paulina  entrance  can  take  advantage  of  the  newly  installed  automated  fare  col- 
lection system.  This  improvement  allows  passengers  with  farecards  to  enter  as  well 
as  exit  at  Paulina. 


Times  article  on  the  benefits  of  the 
vagus  nerve  stimulator  for  controlling 
seizures  in  patients  with  epilepsy.  The 
vagus  nerve  stimulator  is  a battery- 
powered  device,  the  size  of  a thin 
pocket  watch,  that  is  implanted  under 
the  collar  hone  and  delivers  electrical 
signals  to  the  brain.  Wires,  which  run 
under  the  skin  from  the  device,  con- 
nect to  the  vagus  nerve  in  the  neck, 


which  is  connected  to  the  brain.  If  a 
patient  feels  a seizure  coming  on,  he 
can  activate  the  stimulator  by  passing 
a magnet  over  his  chest.  The  result- 
ing electrical  signal  can  stop  an 
epileptic  seizure  or  make  it  less  severe. 
“Controlling  seizures  has  a significant 
impact  on  the  quality  of  life  of  our 
patients,”  Kanner  said. 


Kudos 

G.  Thomas 
Ferguson, 

MPA,  has  been 
appointed  vice 
president  of 
strategic  plan- 
ning for 

Operation  Able, 
a community 
employment 
assistant  center  for  seniors.  The  center 
is  at  180  N.  Wabash,  Chicago. 
Ferguson  is  vice  president  of  Human 
Resource  and  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Health  Systems 
Management. 

Andrew  Lerrick,  MD,  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  department  of 
Otolaryngology  and  Broncho- 


G.  Thomas 
Ferguson,  MPA 


esophagology,  received  the  1998 
Physician  Partnership  Award  from 
Catholic  Charities  Physician  Referral 
Service.  The  award  honors  physicians 
and  their  offices  for  outstanding  ser- 
vice to  Medicaid  patients. 


Dianne  H.  Meyer,  PhD 


Dianne  H. 

Meyer,  PhD, 

chairperson  of 
the  department 
of  Comm- 
unication 
Disorders  and 
Sciences  in  the 
College  of  Health  Sciences,  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  Illinois  Speech- 
Language-Hearing  Association. 

The  association  is  the  largest  pro- 
fessional organization  in  Illinois  for 
audiologists  and  speech- language 
pathologists.  It  boasts  1 ,800  members, 


with  1 4 groups  throughout  the  state. 
“Her  willingness  to  serve  is  evidence 
of  her  professional  leadership  and  her 
commitment  to  people  in  Illinois  with 
speech-language-hearing  problems,” 
according  to  the  association. 

Michael  S.  Huckman,  PhD,  was 

recently  elected  vice  president  and 
president-elect  of  the  Council  of 
the  World  Federation  of  Neurorad- 
iological  Societies. 

The  organization  fosters  the 
growth  of  international  scientific  and 
educational  programs  in  neuroradiolo- 
gy  and  promotes  cooperative  projects 
between  its  member  organizations. 

Huckman  is  a founding  member  of 
the  federation,  which  was  established 
in  1993,  as  well  as  its  first  historian. 

Huckman  has  been  director  of 
the  Section  of  Neuroradiology  at 
Rush  since  1970  and  a professor  of 
radiology  at  Rush  Medical  College 
since  1978.  He  has  been  on  numerous 
editorial  boards,  and  from  1990  to 
1998  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Neuroradiology. 


Appointments 

David  Bennett, 

MD,  was  recent- 
ly appointed 
director  of  the 
Rush  Alzheimer’s 
Disease  Center. 

Bennett  is  an 
associate  profes-  David  Bennett,  MD 
sor  in  the  Department  of  Neurological 
Sciences.  He  was  associate  director  of 
the  Alzheimer’s  Disease  Center. 

David  Clark,  PhD,  was  recently 
appointed  director  of  research  affairs 
and  assistant  vice  president  for 
research.  Clark  is  the  Stanley  G.  Harris 
Family  Research  Director  of  the  Rush 
Institute  for  Mental  Well-Being  and 
serves  as  executive  director  of  the  Rush 
Center  for  Suicide  Research  and 
Prevention.  He  holds  faculty  appoint- 
ments in  the  departments  of  Psychiatry 
and  Psychology.  ■ 
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Tips  on  preventing  those  holiday  pounds 


Getting  together  for  the  holidays  with  family  and  friends  just 
wouldn’t  be  the  same  without  festive  food.  But  after  a few  too 
many  mouthfuls  of  fruitcake  and  glasses  of  eggnog,  you  might 
find  yourself  having  a hard  time  zipping  up  your  favorite  pants 
in  J anuary. 


It  you’re  trying  to  get  through  the 
holidays  without  gaining  extra 
pounds,  moderation  is  the  key,  says 
Roberta  Clarke,  MS,  RD,  LD,  who 
counsels  patients  at  Rush’s  Nutrition 
Clinic. 

“Treat  the  holiday  like  any  other 
day  in  your  approach  to  food,”  she 
says.  “If  you  anticipate  that  you’re 
going  to  overeat,  you  probably  will.” 

At  holiday  parties,  fighting  off 
the  urge  to  overindulge  may  be  diffi- 
cult with  trays  of  appetizers  floating 
around.  But  Clarke  says  you  can 
practice  controlled  indulgence  ....  to 
a point.  “Apply  the  rule  of  one  serv- 
ing — try  one  of  each  hors  d’oeuvre 
that  you’d  like,”  Clarke  says.  That 
way,  you’re  not  depriving  yourself  of 
these  foods,  just  limiting  your  calo- 
ries. 

Vegetable  trays  with  low-fat  dips 
are  a healthy  alternative  to  chips  or 
nuts.  And  the  “rule  of  one”  doesn’t 
apply  here.  Feel  free  to  have  more 
vegetables.  Offer  to  bring  some  to  a 
friend’s  party  if  you  expect  to  be 
tempted  by  fatty  snacks. 

Big  holiday  meals  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  season,  but  that 
doesn’t  have  to  mean  carting  extra 
pounds  into  the  New  Year. 

If  you  know  that  you’re  going  to 
have  a big  holiday  meal  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  eat  a low-fat  breakfast  and 


lunch,  Clarke  advises.  “You’re  less 
likely  to  overindulge.  Go  with  an 
attitude  that  this  is  a day  to  enjoy 
family  and  friends,  and  there  will  be  a 
fair  amount  of  food  around.  The  best 
defense  against  overeating  is  not  to 
go  hungry.” 

By  eating  a light  breakfast  and 
lunch,  such  as  a bowl  of  cereal, 
yogurt,  fruit  or  a sandwich,  you  will 
find  it  easier  to  stave  off  excessive 
hunger  and  control  your  appetite. 

Now,  when  you’re  pulling  your 
chair  up  to  the  table  for  that  big  holi- 
day meal,  keep  these  tips  in  mind: 

T Enjoy  the  foods  you  normally  don’t 
eat  every  day.  If  you  love  stuffing 
and  you  rarely  eat  it,  have  a nice 
helping.  But  balance  that  by  taking 
a small  helping  of  mashed  potatoes. 
Control  your  portions.  Try  the 
“one  full  plate”  rule.  And  if  you 
really  want  seconds  hut  you  would 
like  to  avoid  that  uncomfortably 
full  feeling,  take  home  some  left- 
overs and  have  an  encore  of  that 
meal  the  next  day. 

T Alcohol  adds  calories  quickly.  Save 
that  glass  of  wine  or  champagne  for 
the  toast. 

' To  prevent  excess  calories  and  pos- 
sible dehydration,  alternate  an 
alcoholic  drink  with  a non-alco- 
holic one,  such  as  water,  soda  or 
sparkling  water. 


^ Listen  to  your  body.  If  you  feel  full, 
and  your  host  offers  to  serve  dessert, 
take  a small  sample  or  ask  to  wait  a 
little  while.  More  than  likely,  other 
guests  will  agree. 

^ Choose  one  dessert  you  really  want, 
rather  than  trying  them  all. 

And  as  much  as  you  might  want 
to  lose  10  pounds  before  New  Year’s 
Eve,  you  probably  shouldn’t  attempt 
it  in  December. 

“Don’t  try  to  lose  weight  if  you’re 
not  already  on  a program,”  Clarke 
says.  “Some  people  can  if  they’re  on  a 
plan  and  they  really  try  to  stick  with 
it.  They  mentally  treat  it  like  any 


other  day.  They  can  skate  through 
the  holidays  maintaining  or  even  los- 
ing a little  bit.” 

So  as  you  celebrate  this  holiday 
season  and  look  toward  1999,  reach 
for  one  sugar  cookie  instead  of  a 
handful.  Try  Clarke’s  rules  of  moder- 
ation. With  these  ideas  in  mind, 
you’ll  find  yourself  fitting  into  your 
favorite  clothes  in  January7.  You’ll 
thank  yourself  for  it.  ■ 

Roberta  Clarke  has  written  Facts 
For  Your  Figure:  A Daily  Nutritional 
Guide  for  Men  & Women.  It’s  avail- 
able for  $14-95  in  the  Rush  bookstore. 


i@il  pff  Sswsrite  holiday  dishes  ligli 
lit  til  el  flayor  will  these  substitutions: 

fF  Whipped  evaporated  skim  milk  for 
whipped  cream 

fF  Low-fat  versions  of  cream  cheese  or 
ricotta  cheese 

fF  Low  fat  plain  yogurt  for  sour  cream 
% Two  egg  whites  for  one  whole  egg 
fF  Light  mayonnaise 

Source:  The  American  Dietetic  Association 


What  do  you  hope  to  accomplish  during  the  last  year  of  the  millennium? 


Wayne  Washington,  pharmacy 
technician 

“I’m  moving  to  Atlanta.  The  weather 
is  better  there.  I bought  some  proper- 
ty and  I’ve  got  a job  lined  up.” 


Jacqueline  White,  Food  & Nutrition 
Services 

“I  will  just  try  to  do  better  next  year 
and  make  the  cafeteria  a better  place 
for  die  people  who  come  here.” 


Marcie  Nevarez,  Atrium  receptionist 


“I  want  to  be  a better  person  to  the 
patients  who  come  into  the  Medical 
Center  and  their  families.  Sometimes 
they  do  need  a lot  of  help.  Just  a word 
of  support  sometimes  makes  their  day.” 


Philip  Liebson,  M D,  professor  of 
cardiology 


“I  hope  to  do  further  research  in  car- 
diology. I would  like  to  improve  my 
piano  playing  and  my  tennis  game.  I 
plan  to  write  an  essay  on  British  poets 
in  the  first  World  War.  I would  like  to 
increase  the  use  of  informatics.  And  I 
would  like  to  travel  a little  bit.” 
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e Rush  choir:  Do  you  hear  what  we  hear? 


Since  September,  a small  but 
dedicated  group  has  been 
preparing  for  the  holidays, 
but  not  by  buying  presents, 
lighting  candles  or  addressing 
holiday  cards. 


Members  of  the  Rush  choir 
have  been  practicing  two  days  a 
week  during  their  lunch  hours  for 
the  last  few  months,  getting  ready 
to  bring  holiday  cheer  to  the 
Medical  Center. 

Dressed  in  work  clothes  during 
a recent  practice,  the  members 
reflect  the  many  different  jobs  that 
make  up  the  hospital  community  — 
from  white  lab  coats,  green  gowns, 
and  blue  overalls  to  jeans  or  suits. 

The  choir  started  about  15 
years  ago,  and  Walter  Baniecki  of 
Medical  Center  Engineering  has 
been  managing  the  group  for  the 
last  nine  years.  But  he  has  more 
experience  than  that.  “I’ve  been 
singing  for  over  50  years,”  he  says. 
“It  helps  keep  me  young.” 

Leroy  Thomas,  a medical  tran- 
scriptionist,  says  his  seven  years 
with  the  choir  have  been  a good 
diversion.  Thomas,  who  also  enjoys 
singing  in  church  choirs,  finds 
another  benefit  of  being  a member 
of  the  Rush  group.  “It  forces  me  to 
leave  the  office,”  he  says. 

And  that’s  a common  theme 
among  the  members — the  relax- 
ation that  the  choir  provides,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  bringing  joy  to 
many  listeners  during  the  holidays. 

Husband  and  wife  James  and 
Midge  Cogan  not  only  work  for 
Rush,  they  both  enjoy  singing. 

They  have  been  choir  members  for 
1 0 years. 

“This  is  a stress  reliever  for  me,” 
says  Midge,  who  works  in  the 


Patients’  Library.  “I  just  forget  about 
work.”  James  works  in  engineering. 

Escaping  stress  isn’t  Anita 
Nisezgoda’s  concern.  Dressed  in  a 
pink  volunteer  coat,  she  comes  in  to 
sing  even  on  her  days  off. 

“The  singing  inspires  me,”  says 
Nisezgoda,  who  has  been  volunteer- 
ing and  singing  at  Rush  for  four 
years.  “It’s  fun  and  relaxing.” 
Practicing  in  the 
Taylor  Chapel,  choir 
director  Toria  Burrell 
encourages  . 

the  group 

to  smile 
as  they  sing, 
particularly  as  they 
practice  “Little  Drummer  Boy.” 
Pianist  Mignon  Hickman,  a JRB  resi- 
dent, accompanies  the  group. 

“I  played  my  drum  for  him!” 
Burrell  says  smiling,  while  enunciat- 
ing every  letter.  “Sing  it  loud!” 

The  group  of  about  25  men  and 
women  smile  back  at  her  and  do,  in 
fact,  get  louder.  Burrell,  who  is  clas- 
sically trained  in  music,  has  been 
working  with  the  Rush  choir  for 
two  years.  She  is  a full-time  con- 
ductor, performer,  composer  and 
teacher. 

“It’s  been  a wonderful  experience 
learning  to  conduct  this  group,”  she 
says.  Occasionally  during  the  hour- 
long  practice,  Burrell  pounds  out  the 
heat  on  the  top  of  the  piano  to 
emphasize  the  rhythm  in  songs  like 
“Leliz  Navidad”  and  “White 
Christmas.” 


From  left  to  right:  Irena  Schulz,  Monica  Guttierrez,  Eva  Saucedo,  Liz  Krch  Cole  and  choir 
director,  Toria  Burrell. 


Assistant  professor  of  biochem- 
istry Gabriella  Cs-Szabo  doesn’t  have 
a problem  with  the  rhythm.  But  as  a 
native  of  Hungary,  she  sometimes 
finds  the  words  tricky. 

“I  was  a choir  member  at  home, 
but  I sang  in  Hungarian,”  she  says. 
“So,  it  was  an  adjustment  here.  It’s 
only  difficult  with  the  old  English 


wording  on  some  songs.” 

But  even  if  it’s  difficult  some- 
times, she  has  stayed  with  the  choir 
for  four  years. 

“I  enjoy  it  very  much,”  she  says. 
“They  sacrifice  their  lunch  hour  to  be 
here.  It’s  such  relaxation  to  come  here 
— not  to  think  about  the  hardships  of 
life,  but  to  think  about  joy.”  ■ 


In  Brief 


Prudential  sale 

On  December  1 1 , Pmdential 
Insurance  Company  announced  the 
sale  to  Aetna  of  its  health  insurance 
division,  exclusive  of  its  partnership 
interest  in  Rush  Prudential  Health 
Plans.  Prudential’s  interest  in  Rush 
Prudential  Health  Plans  is  not  part  of 
the  sale.  Rush  Prudential  is  a stand 
alone 
health 
insur- 
ance 
company 
in  which  Rush  and  Prudential  are 
equal  partners. 

“Members  of  the  Rush  Prudential 
Health  Plans  should  be  assured  that 
there  will  be  no  change  in  health 
coverage  or  service  resulting  from 
Prudential’s  announcement.  The 
announced  sale  will  not  affect  opera- 
tions or  governance  of  Rush 
Prudential.  No  changes  will  occur  in 
Rush  Prudential’s  benefit  package, 
rates  or  forms.  There  will  be  no 
change  in  management  or  administra- 
tion,” says  Leo  M.  Henikoff,  MD, 
president  and  CEO. 

Get  certified 

A recertification  CPR  class  will 
held  Thursday,  Jan.  21,  8:30  a.m.  to 
noon.  This  course,  which  covers  basic 


lifesaving  techniques  for  adults,  chil- 
dren and  infants,  is  for  healthcare 
providers  who  have  previously  been 
certified.  The  registration  fee  is  $25. 
Call  2-2817  for  more  details. 

Extra  credit 
anyone? 

If  you  attended  the  Health 
Appraisal 
fair  and 
qualified 
for  addi- 
tional well- 
ness cred- 
its, check 
your  pay 
stub.  Call 
the 

Wellness  Center  by  Jan.  29  if  you  do 
not  see  your  $1.92  credit.  Call  2-2817 
for  more  details. 

The  rewards  of 
exercise 

Rush  Runner/Walker  Open 
House:  Lriday,  Jan.  22,  10  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.  Did  you  know  that 
Rush  Runners 
are  reim- 
bursed for  four 
races  each  sea- 
son? Come  learn 
about  the  benefits  of 
being  a Rush  Runner.  The  annual  fee 
is  $35  for  runners  and  $15  for  walk- 
ers. New  members  will  receive  a 
team  T-shirt.  Registration  deadline  is 
Leb.  12.  Call  2-2817  for  more  details. 


L v left  to  right:  Monica  Gutierrez,  Tom  Beemsterboer,  Eva  Saucedo  and  Leroy  Thomas. 
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Joining  forces  to  fight  the  millennium  bug 

With  the  help  of  more  than  250  employees,  Rush  has  cleared 
one  of  the  first  hurdles  in  its  race  against  the  millennium 
bug.  During  October,  about  30,000  pieces  of  equipment  were 
identified  and  labeled  as  part  of  an  inventory  to  prepare  for 
the  year  2000. 


Van  Davis  (left) , biomedical  electronic  technician  11,  and  Fred  W.  Achilles  (right) , directcn 
clinical  engineering  services , test  a defibrillator  for  Year  2000  compliance.  This  is  one  of  the 
items  considered  to  be  “critical,"  or  essential  for  patient  care. 


“We  would  like  to  thank  every- 
one  for  making  this  challenging  task 
easier,”  says  Rick  Marzec,  director  of 
Medical  Center  Engineering.  “We 
had  excellent  participation  from  all 
areas.  We’ve  learned  a lot.” 

The  inventory  was  necessary  to 
find  equipment  that  may  not  function 
when  the  “bug”  makes  its  first  appear- 
ance on  Jan.  1,  2000.  That  date  may 
cause  problems  for  many  electronic  or 
battery-powered  devices,  which  have 
embedded  datecodes  that  calculate  a 
date  with  six  characters.  For  example, 
if  the  date  is  March  3,  1999,  a com- 
puter would  calculate  the  date  as 
03/03/99.  But  in  the  year  2000  and 
beyond,  many  pieces  of  equipment 
will  not  differentiate  between  the 
years  1900  and  2000.  This  glitch  may 
render  useless  much  equipment  that 
runs  on  date-sensitive,  embedded 
computer  chips. 

Equipment  that  may  be  affected 
includes  computers,  software  pro- 
grams and  most  important,  the  med- 
ical devices  used  to  provide  patient 
care  such  as  heart  monitors,  pacemak- 
ers and  X-ray  machines. 

Based  on  the  inventory,  Rush  has 
compiled  a database  of  all  equipment 
that  may  be  affected  in  the  year  2000. 
The  database  is  the  key  to  extermi- 
nating the  bug  and  addressing  the 
most  important  question  for  year 
2000  planning:  What  equipment  will 
become  useless  or  even  dangerous  to 
patients? 

Before  answering  that  question, 
the  12-member  Y2K  task  force,  led  by 
James  T.  Frankenbach,  senior  vice 
president  for  corporate  and  hospital 
affairs,  is  reviewing  the  database  and 


ranking  each  piece  of  equipment  as 
critical,  important  or  useful. 

Those  marked  as  critical  are 
devices  that  are  most  significant  for 
patient  care,  such  as  defibrillators, 
electrocardiogram  machines  or  feed- 
ing pumps.  Essential  engineering 
functions,  such  as  the  systems  that 
provide  heat  and  light  for  the  Medical 
Center,  also  are  earmarked  as  critical. 
Anything  identified  as  critical  will  be 
tested  first  for  Y2K  problems. 

To  eliminate  needless  testing,  the 
task  force  is  working  with  an  outside 
consulting  firm  that  specializes  in 
helping  companies  prepare  for  the 
next  century.  With  the  firm’s  help, 
Rush’s  database  will  be  compared  to 
other  reliable  medical  databases  or 
manufacturers’  statements.  This  will 
allow  Rush  to  weed  out  those  pieces 
of  equipment  that  already  have  been 
cleared  or  identified  as  problematic  by 
companies  or  organizations. 

Fred  W.  Achilles,  director  of  clin- 
ical engineering  services,  is  optimistic 
about  the  new  millennium’s  affect  on 
equipment. 

“We  do  not  expect  many  major 
issues  to  arise  with  medical  equip- 
ment, but  we  will  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  life  support  and  any  date- 
based  medical  treatment  systems,”  he 
says.  “Testing  protocols  for  Y2K  have 
been  integrated  with  existing  preven- 
tive maintenance  procedures.  These 
will  be  conducted  as  soon  as  possible.” 

But  the  Y2K  task  force  can’t  fight 
the  bug  alone.  All  employees  must  be 
involved  in  ensuring  that  Rush  is 
ready  for  the  next  millennium. 

“If  any  employees  are  aware  of 
equipment  that  hasn’t  been  invento- 


ried or  any  computing  systems  that 
they  think  are  suspect,  they  should  let 
us  know,”  says  Larry  Strain,  director 
of  applications  development  in 
Infonnation  Services.  “If  dates  are 
important  in  it,  the  program  is  sus- 
pect.” Any  software  that  was  bought 
before  1998  should  be  checked  out, 
he  says. 

Strain  cautions  employees  not  to 
attempt  any  of  their  own  equipment 
testing.  “Some  people  try  to  test  their 
computers  themselves  by  setting  the 
date  way  ahead  and  rebooting,”  he 
says.  “Don’t  do  this.  It  only  causes 
your  computer  scheduler  to  think  all 
current  dates  have  passed,  purging  all 
appointments  you  may  have  arranged 
before  2000.” 

Strain  says  many  pieces  of  equip- 


ment may  not  be  affected  or  may 
only  need  minor  adjustments.  But 
Rush  needs  to  be  prepared. 

“The  dates  probably  only  affect 
a small  proportion  of  all  of  this 
equipment,  but  you’ve  got  to  find 
that  small  proportion,”  he  says.  “It’s 
not  as  bad  as  finding  a needle  in  a 
haystack,  but  it’s  looking  through 
quite  a bit  of  hay.” 

Y2K  questions?  Every  piece  of 
equipment  that  was  part  of  the 
inventory  bears  a green  and  white 
label  with  a black  bar  code.  If  any 
electronic  or  battery-operated 
equipment  is  missing  this  label,  call 
Medical  Center  Engineering,  2- 
5990.  For  software-related  ques- 
tions, call  2 -HELP 


installed  at  major  entrances,  increas- 
ing the  number  of  parking  spaces  des- 
ignated for  the  disabled  and  allowing 
guide  dogs  to  accompany  their  own- 
ers inside  the  Medical  Center. 

“The  goals  of  the  task  force  have 
been  very  close  to  my  heart  for  many 
years,  and  I’m  very  proud  of  the 
achievements  we  have  made  in  a rel- 
atively short  amount  of  time,”  says 
Wimpffen,  a 32-year  veteran  of  Rush. 

To  honor  her  efforts,  Leo  M. 
Henikoff,  MD,  president  and  CEO  of 
Rush,  presented  the  1998  Eugene  J.- 
M.A.  Thonar,  PhD,  Award  to 
Wimpffen  at  a ceremony  on  Oct.  26. 
The  event  was  held  during  National 
Disability  Awareness  Month. 

The  Thonar  Award,  named  after 
its  first  recipient,  Rush  biochemist 
Eugene  Thonar,  PhD,  is  given  each 
year  to  a member  of  the  Rush  com- 
munity who  has  provided  opportuni- 


ties to  people  with  disabilities. 

Wimpffen  first  came  to  Rush  in 
the  1960s  as  a surgical  patient  with 
problems  related  to  rheumatoid 
arthritis.  She  was  working  as  a travel 
agent  but  was  let  go  because  of  the 
appearance  of  her  hands,  which  were 
disfigured  by  the  disease.  Wimpffen 
then  sought  out  employment  at  Rush. 

“Rush  knew  differently  and  hired 
Wimpffen  as  a unit  manager  on  the 
hospital  floor,”  Henikoff  says. 

On  hand  at  the  ceremony  was 
Ruth  Williams,  RN,  MS,  unit  direc- 
tor of  8 Atrium.  Williams,  who  serves 
on  the  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Task  Force  with  Wimpffen,  wrote  a 
letter  nominating  her  for  the  award. 

“Eva  is  an  inspiration  for  all  of 
us,”  Williams  says.  “She  is  very 
kind,  thoughtful  and  informative  on 
how  to  better  care  for  patients  with 
disabilities.”  ■ 


Thonar  Award  honors  Eva  Wimpffen 


accessible  to  them. 


Her  disease  causes 


Because  Eva  M.  Wimpffen  has 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  she  knows 
the  obstacles  people  with  disabilities 
face  when  they  go  places  that  are  not 


severe  stiffness  and 
swelling  in  her 
joints,  making  it 
difficult  for 
Wimpffen  to  per- 
form simple  tasks 
like  walking  or 
opening  doors. 

To  help  the 
Medical  Center 
become  more 
accessible,  in  the 
1980s,  Wimpffen, 
who  works  in  the 
Office  of  Research 
Affairs,  joined  a group  now  called  the 
Rush  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
task  force.  As  a member,  she  was 
instrumental  in  getting  electric  doors 
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Compliance  cornerstone: 
Business  ethics  policy  promotes 
adherence  to  the  law 

Be  honest,  tell  the  truth  and  play  hy  the  rules.  That’s  the  meaning  behind  the 
corporate  compliance  program’s  business  ethics  policy,  which  is  central  to 
the  compliance  effort  at  Rush. 

“This  policy  is  a reaffirmation  hy  the  board  that  Rush  is  committed  to  follow- 
ing the  law  and  engaging  in  good  business  practices,”  says  Kelly  Bireley,  director 
of  internal  audit,  who  serves  on  Rush’s  1 1 -member  compliance  committee.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  adopted  the  new  business  ethics  policy  earlier  this  fall  as  a 
foundation  for  Rush’s  compliance  program,  an  internal  plan  to  detect  and  correct 
conduct  that  violates  federal  or  state  laws. 

While  only  a few  sentences  long,  the  policy  offers  some  important  points.  It 
states  that  Rush  should  promote  the  highest  ethical  standards  of  business  and 
patient  care  and  offer  education  about  laws  and  policies  for  all  employees.  The 
policy  also  emphasizes  that  failing  to  comply  with  either  the  law  or  corporate 
rules  will  result  in  disciplinary  action. 

Whether  someone  works  as  a unit  nurse  or  as  an  accountant  in  the  finance 
department,  each  employee  has  a role  in  applying  the  compliance  program’s  busi- 
ness ethics  policy.  To  ensure  that  all  employees  know  their  legal  and  ethical 
responsibilities,  compliance  committee  members  are  drafting  guidelines  for  each 
department.  These  will  be  part  of  the  compliance  program  manual,  which  will  be 
distributed  in  the  summer. 

The  manual  will  explain  employees’  obligations  in  regard  to  various  laws, 
including  those  involving  Rush’s  tax  exempt  status  and  its  participation  in  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs.  Other  laws  will  be  covered  as  well,  including 
those  involving  safety,  confidentiality  and  discrimination.  Topics  that  will  be 
covered  in  the  manual  include: 

• Avoiding  conflicts  of  interest.  An  example  of  such  a conflict  would  be  an 
employee  who  negotiates  a contract  for  Rush  with  a company  that  he  or 
she  has  an  investment  in. 

• Maintaining  proper  relationships  with  outside  vendors.  No  Medical 
Center  employee  may  receive  payment  of  any  kind  in  exchange  for  patient 
referrals. 

• Preventing  disclosure  of  confidential  or  sensitive  information  such  as  med- 
ical records  or  other  patient  information. 

• Continuing  proper  billing  and  reimbursement  practices.  Eliminate  errors 
that  could  be  considered  fraud  or  false  claims  by  the  federal  government. 
An  example  of  Medicare  fraud  is  upcoding,  or  the  intentional,  incorrect 
coding  of  procedures  to  increase  Medicare  reimbursement. 

• Ensuring  that  all  care  given  is  medically  necessary. 

These  and  many  other  applications  of  the  policy  are  essential  for  employees 
to  do  their  jobs  well. 

“The  business  ethics  policy  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  compliance  effort,”  Bireley 
says.  “The  Medical  Center  is  developing  a compliance  program,  not  just  because  the 
government  has  suggested  it,  but  because  it’s  the  right  thing  to  do.  Rush  is  recom- 
mitting itself  to  educate  employees  on  relevant  laws  and  to  follow  those  laws.”  !C 


Julia  Crawford  (left)  and  Izola  Hayes  (right)  show  pictures  of  their  family  to  Shadine  Jones  (center) . 


Wishes 

Continued  from  page  1 

Izola  Hayes.  Over  the  years,  these  sis- 
ters have  seen  their  share  of  hard- 
ships: the  deaths  of  children,  broth- 
ers, sisters  and  grandchildren  and 
unsatisfactory  living  conditions  for 
Julia.  Through  it  all,  though,  the  sis- 
ters have  stuck  together.  And  now  at 
ages  75  and  77,  Julia  and  Izola  live 
just  one  floor  apart  in  their  West 
Side  apartment  building. 


Almost  every  day  for  more  than 
10  years  Julia  has  set  off  for 
Habiliative  Systems  at  415  South 
Kilpatrick,  where  she  enjoys  working 
on  crafts  and  gathering  with  friends. 
“I  just  have  to  get  out  of  the  house,” 
she  says. 

Her  younger  sister  Izola  regularly 
attends  the  church  where  her  son  is  a 
pastor  and  spends  time  with  her  ever- 
growing family.  “I  have  gobs  of 
grandchildren,  great  grandchildren 
and  great  great  grandchildren,”  Julia 
says. 

Both  sisters  were  thrilled  when 
Jones  took  the  initiative  to  pick  up 
the  phone  and  call  them.  By  going 
the  extra  mile,  Jones  got  more  details 
about  their  needs  and  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  to  know  the  people 
behind  the  names. 

On  December  2 1 , Jones  will 
bundle  her  department’s  gifts  togeth- 
er and  tote  them  over  to  Julia  and 
Izola’s.  When  she  arrives,  she  will  be 
welcomed  not  as  the  stranger  who 
grabbed  a wish  list  from  the  fax 
machine,  but  as  the  new  friend  who 
took  the  time  to  read  between  the 
lines.  □ 


Jameson 

Continued  from  page  1 

means  the  mechanism  that  normally 
keeps  food  in  the  stomach  doesn’t 
work.  So,  partially  digested  contents 
of  the  stomach  tend  to  flow  up  into 
the  esophagus,  the  tube  that  carries 
food  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach. 

“For  every  two  spoonfuls  of  food 
he  ate,  one  spoonful  came  back  up,” 
his  mother  says.  Jameson  slept  poorly, 
too,  often  waking  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  writhing  in  pain  from 
heartburn.  This  left  little  energy  for 
the  important  work  of  being  a kid. 

“He  wasn’t  going  to  die,  but  he 
was  suffering,”  says  his  mother,  on 
maternity  leave  after  the  birth  of  her 
second  son  in  November.  A critical 
care  nurse  for  nearly  10  years,  she 
now  works  part-time  in  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry.  “He  was 
on  every  medicine  you  can  imagine, 
but  it  was  almost  as  if  we  were  doing 
nothing,”  she  says. 


When  Jameson’s  problem  hadn’t 
gotten  better  after  nearly  two  years, 
Holly  and  her  husband,  Bryan,  con- 
sulted Bass,  a recent  addition  to  the 
medical  staff  who  splits  her  time 
between  Rush  and  Cook  County. 

“In  many 
cases,  the 
disease  goes 
away  on  its 
own  by  the 
time  a child 
is  a year 
old,”  Bass 
says.  When 
it  doesn’t, 
underlying 
neurological 
or  mechani- 
cal problems  may  be  to  blame,  she 
explains. 

Bass  discovered  that  Jameson’s 
problem  was  partially  caused  by  a 
hiatal  hernia,  which  means  his  stom- 
ach and  esophagus  joined  in  the  chest 
cavity  rather  than  the  abdomen.  Bass 
performed  surgery  to  move  the  stom- 


ach into  the  proper  position.  She  also 
performed  a procedure  called  a Nissen 
fundoplication,  wrapping  the  top  of 
the  stomach — or  fundus — around  the 
esophagus. 

“When  the  stomach  fills,  the 
wrap  also  fills  and  gives  a squeeze,” 
Bass  explains.  “It  works  well  because 
the  stomach  won’t  squeeze  around 
the  esophagus  until  it’s  full.” 

Until  fairly  recently,  Jameson’s 
operation  would  have  involved  a 
chest-to-belly  incision,  several  days  in 
the  hospital  and  a long  recovery  time. 
But  in  this  case,  Bass  performed  the 
surgery  laparoscopically — using 
miniaturized  instruments  and  tiny 
cameras  that  allow  surgeons  to  look 
inside  the  body  and  operate  through 
tiny  incisions.  Bass  is  in  the  vanguard 
of  pediatric  surgeons  using  these  tech- 
niques to  benefit  young  patients. 

Holly  says  she’s  seen  a dramatic 
change  in  her  son’s  disposition  since 
the  operation.  “He’s  a rough  and  tum- 
ble kid  now,”  she  says.  The  little  boy 
is  off  all  medications  and  hasn’t  been 


refluxing  at  all  except,  says  his  moth- 
er, when  he  throws  one  of  the  pint- 
sized  fits  familiar  to  any  mother  of  a 
toddler.  The  timing  couldn’t  have 
been  better:  With  Jameson  doing  so 
well,  Holly  has  the  time  she  needs  to 
care  for  her  newborn  son,  Marshall. 
Says  Holly:  “I  can’t  think  of  a better 
ending  to  the  story.”  ■ 
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v'Plan  On  It 


January 


Sunday  Monday  Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday  Friday  Saturday 


1 

CO 

Healing  Health  Care 
8 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

4 

Healing  Health  Care 

8 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Health  Education  System 
7 to  9 a.m.,  1 to  3 p.m., 

3 to  5 p.m. 

Grammar  and  Proofing 

9 to  1 1 a.m. 

m 

1 

Communication  Styles 
9 a.m.  to  noon 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Health  Education 
System 

7 to  9 a.m.,  1 to  3 p.m., 
3 to  5 p.m. 

12 

Choose  to  Lose 
Orientation 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

13 

Meeting  Facilitation 
8:30  to  10:30  a.m. 

Choose  to  Lose 
noon  to  1 p.m. 

Yoga 

12:15  to  1 p.m. 

Management  Skills 
8:30  a.m.  to  noon 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express 
12:15  to  1 p.m. 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Health  Education 
System 

7 to  9 a.m.,  1 to  3 p.m., 
3 to  5 p.m. 

19 

Lunch  'NT  Learn  Series 
12:15  to  1 p.m. 

20 

Yoga 

12:15  to  1 p.m. 

21 

Management  Skills 
8:30  a.m.  to  noon 

22 

23 

24/31 

V 

25 

Keyboarding  Skills 
4 to  5 p.m. 

Health  Education  System 
7 to  9 a.m.,  1 to  3 p.m., 
3 to  5 p.m. 

Mind  Body  Series 
noon  to  1 p.m.  ^ 

11 

Yoga 

12:15  to  1 p.m. 

28 

Management  Skills 
8:30  a.m.  to  noon 

28 

30 

) 

■ HEALTH  & FITNESS  COURSES 

I • LEAP  COURSES 

i To  register,  call  ext.  2-2817. 

To  register  for  the  following  courses,  call  Andrea  Walsh  at  ext.  2-3275. 

Lunchtime  Stress  Express  — Don’t  put  off 

Grammar  and  Proofing  — Rosemary  Camilleri,  PhD,  will  show  you  where  to  place  commas,  periods  's\ 

{ this  seminar,  “Overcoming  Procrastin- 
e ation  ” 

and  other  punctuation  that  will  help  punctuate  your  writing  style.  J/jT'i  A\ 

Healing  Health  Care:  Where'S  the  Focus?  — This  two-day  class  will  enhance  your  communication  skills, 

Lunch  N'  Learn  — You  really  can  teach 

increase  your  efficiency  on  the  job  and  help  you  become  a better  team  player  in  your  department. 

| grown-ups  new  tricks.  Sign  up  for  this  adult- 
1 learning  course. 

r 

Health  Education  System  — Enroll  in  this  course  to  learn  how  Rush’s  new  self-paced,  computer-based  training  system  can 

help  you. 

Choose  tO  Lose  — Learn  the  key  to  perma- 
j nent  weight  loss.  This  class  will  be  led  by  a 

Communication  Styles  — Say  what  you  mean  and  mean  what  you  say.  Don’t  let  poor  communication  hinder  your  rela- 

dietitian. Cost  is  $75. 

tionship  with  others.  This  course  will  help  you  understand  the  different  styles  people  use  to  communicate. 

AerobiC8  — A variety  of  classes  are  offered 

Meeting  Facilitation  — Are  you  holding  long  meetings  but  getting  nothing  accomplished?  Learn  to  how  to  run  a meeting 

f daily  in  994  Armour.  Call  for  schedule 

so  employees  can  get  in,  get  out  and  get  something  accomplished. 

j information.  Your  first  class  is  free! 

YO03  — Back  by  popular  demand.  Learn  basic 

Keyboarding  Skills  — Because  a computer  mouse  cannot  perform  every  on-screen  task,  typing  skills  are  still  as  important 
today  as  they  were  20  years  ago.  Rosemary  Camilleri,  PhD,  will  help  you  increase  your  typing  speed  during  this  10- 

■yoga  techniques  for  strength  and  balance  in 

week  course. 

* this  five-week  course.  Cost  is  $25. 

1^— 

Management  Skills  Program  — Designed  for  new  managers,  this  eight-week  program  covers  communicating  to  employees, 
adjusting  to  a new  managerial  role,  providing  customer  satisfaction  and  managing  changes  in  the  workplace. 
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^engineering  and  redesign:  What  it  means  and  how  it  works 


Rush  2000  continues  to  move  for- 
ward, as  teams  of  employees  from 
all  walks  of  Medical  Center  life  gather 
to  make  Rush  all  it  can  he. 

The  Rush  2000  Core  Process 
Teams  — the  groups  that  are  charged 
with  improving  the  Medical  Center 
— formed  in  August.  The  teams  are 
made  up  of  employees  of  every  stripe: 
nurses,  engineers,  human  resources 
staff,  managers,  physicians  and  others 
are  all  joining  forces  in  Phase  11  of 
Rush  2000  to  redesign  a new  Medical 
Center  from  the  ground  up. 

Redesign,  in  business-speak, 
means  looking  not  at  how  things  are 
already  done,  hut  how  they  should  be 
done,  and  then  figuring  out  how  to 
make  the  ideal  situation  a reality. 

“What’s  exciting  about  this  — 
and  it  is  exciting  — is  that  it’s  an 
opportunity  to  take  a blank  sheet  of 
paper  and  create  what  should  be  a 
highly  competitive,  pleasing,  efficient 
environment,”  says  Linda  Lafferty, 
PhD,  RD,  director  of  Food  and 
Nutrition  and  chair  of  the 
Support/Facility  Services  team. 
“People  should  walk  into  Rush  and 
know  there’s  something  special  about 
this  place.” 


Lafferty ’s  team  is  charged  with 
just  that.  The  Support/Facility 
Services  team  has  divided  up  its  areas 
of  interest  into  two  categories:  facility 
function  and  hospitality  or  guest  ser- 
vices. The  first  looks  at  every  aspect  of 
building  management,  from  the  need 
for  space  and  new  construction  to 
cleaning  and  waste  disposal.  The  sec- 
ond looks  at  how  patients,  visitors 
and,  yes,  even  employees  are  treated 
from  the  moment  they  decide  to  head 
to  Rush.  This  includes  transportation 
issues,  directions,  food  services  and 
personal  attention.  “Employees  are 
our  customers,  too,”  Lafferty  says.  “We 
want  to  look  at  what  we  can  do  to 
make  life  a pleasant  experience  on  the 
Rush  campus.” 

And  pursuing  that  goal  means 
learning  from  the  best,  Lafferty  says. 

In  fact,  she  and  the  Support/Facility 
Services  team  are  planning  a field  trip 
to  the  award-winning  Chicago  Ritz- 
Carlton  to  leam  how  the  best  of  the 
best  make  their  guests  more  comfort- 
able. They  plan  to  try  to  put  some  of 
the  Ritz’s  ideas  into  practice  right  here 
on  the  Rush  campus. 

“We  want  employees  to  think  of 
our  customers  as  members  of  their 


own  families,”  Lafferty  says.  “When  I 
see  an  elderly  couple  in  the  halls  ask- 
ing for  directions,  1 think  of  my  par- 
ents. I’d  like  to  think  that  someone 
would  be  kind  enough  to  help  them.” 


Other  Core  Process  Teams  — 
such  as  Materials  Management,  Care 
Delivery  Management,  Human 
Resources  and  Medical/Business 
Information  Management  — are  sim- 
ilarly trying  to  improve  the  way 
things  are  done  at  Rush.  The 
Materials  Management  team,  for 
instance,  is  redesigning  the  way  sup- 
plies and  equipment  are  bought,  paid 
for,  delivered  and  cared  for  around 
the  Medical  Center,  from  buying 
computers  to  delivering  the  mail. 
Once  again,  this  means  starting  with 
a blank  sheet  of  paper  and  designing 
an  ideal  system,  then  finding  a way  to 
make  the  ideal  system  a reality. 

“The  materials  management 
process  occurs  in  every  department  in 
the  Medical  Center  and  affects  every 


employee,”  says  Rebecca  Dowling, 
PhD,  RD,  assistant  vice  president  of 
patient  support  services.  “Whether  we 
work  in  direct  or  indirect  patient  care, 
education  or  research,  we  all  rely  on 
having  the  right  supplies  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time  in  order  to 
meet  our  responsibilities.  We  want  to 
assure  that  the  supply  process  meets 
the  needs  of  customers,  and  that 
redundancies  and  unnecessary  steps 
are  not  making  it  more  cumbersome 
and  expensive  than  it  needs  to  be.” 

The  Core  Process  Teams  make 
recommendations  to  their  chairs,  who 
will  pass  their  ideas  on  to  James  T. 
Frankenbach,  senior  vice  president  for 
corporate  and  hospital  affairs  and  pro- 
ject executive  of  Rush  2000,  to  make 
the  final  decision  on  implementing 
these  changes. 

“All  this  is  necessary  to  stay  com- 
petitive in  the  Chicago  healthcare 
market,”  says  Frankenbach.  “In  the 
face  of  managed  care,  we  need  to  be 
more  efficient  to  stay  on  top.” 

If  you  have  suggestions  for 
improvements  to  processes  around  the 
Medical  Center,  call  2-IDEA,  email 
idea@rush.edu  or  fax  2-5087.  ■ 
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